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PREFACE 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a 
timely analysis of recent developments in the 
Canadian economy and presents analytical 
work of the staff of the Department of Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly 


Economic Review come from Statistics Canada. 


Other regular sources of data are: the Bank of 
Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the Canadian Real Estate 
Association, Labour Canada, the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), and the Conference Board of Canada. 


Unless otherwise indicated, data and per-cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The cut- 
off date for Statistics Canada data reported here 
is March 22, 1991. 


With this issue of the Quarterly Economic 
Review, a special publication, Fiscal Indicators 
and Reference Tables, is also being distributed. 


Comments or questions concerning material in 
the Quarterly Economic Review should be 
directed to John Lester (613) 992-9324, Assistant 
Director, Economic Analysis and Forecasting 
Division, Fiscal Policy and Economic Analysis 
Branch, Department of Finance. Questions 
about subscribing to or obtaining copies of the 
Quarterly Economic Review should be 
addressed to Bill Neddow (613) 992-3575, Chief 
of Operations, Information Services and Media 
Relations Division, Consultations and 
Communications Branch, Department of 
Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0G5. 
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1. THE ECONOMY IN BRIEF 


KEY MESSAGES © 


e The recession deepened in the 
fourth quarter of 1990 as real GDP 
_ dropped 4.0%. Domestic demand _ 

_ declined 1.1%. 


@ interest rates conunued to decline 
resulting in some improvement in 
__ household financial positions and 
-_ astabilization of consumer __ 


_ confidence. Surveyed busiacss _ 
investment intentions areupfor = 


1991, these may be the first 
advanced signals of an’ 
| paproverncat in the economy. 


_. The CPI rose over 6% in january 
and February, up from 5% in the 
last two months of 1990. Most of 
the increase was due to the 
implementation of the GST and 
a mumiber\ of prooneial sales tax 
changes. — 


SUMMARY 

Real GDP declined 4.0% in the fourth quarter 
of 1990, the third consecutive quarterly decline 
(Chart 1.1). The level of output has now fallen 
1.6% in the recession. This compares with a 
decline of 2.8% in the first three quarters of the 
1981-1982 recession. 


Real final domestic demand also declined in the 
fourth quarter as interest-sensitive categories of 
spending were cut back further. Inventories 
were also down sharply in the fourth quarter. 
Reduced demand in the United States economy 
led to a reduction in Canadian exports, which 
further detracted from growth. 


Despite the fourth-quarter decline in output, 
and more recent monthly data that indicate 
another drop is likely in the first quarter of 
1991, there are some early signs that the decline 
in interest rates since last spring is beginning to 
have beneficial effects. Household financial 
positions and confidence have improved 
slightly. Business investment intentions are 
also up compared to last year. 


CPI inflation was 6.2% in February. This was 
down from 6.8% in January but up from 5% 

in the last two months of 1990. Most of the 
increase was due to implementation of the GST 
and a number of provincial sales tax changes. 
Gasoline prices, which contributed to a rise in 
inflation late in 1990, have fallen so far in 1991. 


Consumer spending down 

in fourth quarter 

Consumer spending fell 0.8% in real terms in 
the fourth quarter, largely due to a decline in 
real disposable income. Growth in labour 


Chart 1. 1  . 
_ Change in real GDP and Se 
final domestic demand 
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income, the largest component of disposable 
income, slowed as a result of employment 
declines. Consumer confidence, as measured by 
the Conference Board’s Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes, remained at a low level in the fourth 
quarter. But it did turn up for the first time in 
over a year, reflecting a more optimistic 
assessment by households of their financial 
prospects in the light of declining interest rates 
(Chart 1.2). Household financial positions, as 
represented by ratios of debt to disposable 
income and interest payments to disposable 
income, also have improved slightly in recent 
months. 


Main economic indicators 


Further sharp decline 

in residential investment 

Residential investment declined 21.9% in the 
fourth quarter after a 25.8% drop in the third. 
The decline reflected further weakness in the 
construction of new houses. Housing starts 
declined to 147,000 in the fourth quarter from 
164,000 in the third. Starts declined further to 
102,000 on average in January and February, the 
lowest level since 1982. Declines in mortgage 
rates and an improvement in housing 
affordability have led to signs of an upturn in 
housing markets. Sales of existing homes in 
February increased 15% relative to January. 


(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


1989 1990 — 
Real gross domestic product 3.0 0.9 
Final domestic demand 3/ 10 
Consumption oe ie 
Residential construction 24 61 
Business fixed investment 50 25 
Non-residential construction 3.9 13 
Machinery and equipment 5.6 -4.6 
Business inventory investment* 0.4 -0.9 
Non-farm* 01 1.0 
Trade balance* 13 #69 
Exports 0. A 35 
Imports _ 51. 03. 
Current account balance (nominal) 167 (160 
Real personal disposable i income - 53 13 ~~ 
Profits before taxes AS 192 
Costs and prices (%,y/y) 
GDP price deflator 49 3% 
Consumer price index 5.0 48 
CPI — energy component 35 9.9 
CPi-— excluding foodandenergy 5.5 4.4 
Unit labour costs 59 60 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate 78 Bt 
Employment growth (%, a.r.) 20. 2 O87 
Financial markets (end of period) 
Exchange rate (U.S. cents) 86.32 86.21 
Prime interest rate 13.50 12.75 


1990 


— Most 
Qi a2 Q3 Q4 ___ recent 
24 69 13 -40 _ 
15 25 12 Cs - 
CO 42 10 08 - 
22 #23 2668 i ~ 
Oo; 73 —05hhlUCUE ~ 
OF G2 26 435 - 
GF 32. 8460 4 - 
20 23 02 16 - 
22 27 6 5 - 
$3 34 02 -12 ~ 
74 208 $j 78 -128 ~ 
42 #67 #+#+=+68 #=+-€6 - 
200 (64 132 45 - 
22 74 60 gS ~ 
-204 -306 4.0 -28.5 - 

3.6 3.0 2.9 3.1 ~ 
S54 46 4.2 4.9 6.2 (Feb.) 
9.6 7.9 70 164 10.9 (Feb.) 
52 A4 4.0 44 6.0 (Feb.) 
Gi 62 57 6.1 - 
75 75 8.3 9.4 10.2 (Feb.) 
1.4 G2 69 J -5.8 (Feb.) 
85.51 85.96 86.60 86.21 86.39 (Mar. 22) 
1425 1475 13.75 12.75 11.25 (Mar. 22) 


“Annualized change expressed as a percentage of GDP in the previous period. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
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Investment spending 

falls in fourth quarter 

Falling profit margins, declining capacity 
utilization rates, and weak sales led to a decline 
in business fixed investment in the fourth 
quarter, the third consecutive quarterly decline. 
Spending on machinery and equipment dropped 
4.1%, while construction spending was down 
3.3%. In 1990, investment spending in real 
terms was down 2.3%. The outlook for 1991 is 
more favourable; Statistics Canada’s 
preliminary survey of Private and Public 
Investment intentions shows an increase of 
5.2% in nominal investment spending in 1991, 
compared to a decline of 0.1% in 1990. 


Non-farm inventories 

down sharply in fourth quarter 
Investment in non-farm inventories fell 

$6.4 billion in real terms in the fourth quarter, 
subtracting 1.5 percentage points from growth 
in that quarter. Part of the decline, particularly 
at the wholesale and retail trade levels, 
represented an apparent desire to trim 
inventories prior to the implementation of the 
GST. Farm inventory stocks grew in the fourth 
quarter, reflecting above-average crop yields. 


“Chen ie _ 

_ The Conference Board ot Canada 
_ index of consumer attitudes — 
index 1961=100 
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Weak demand in U.S. reflected 

in lower Canadian exports 

A fourth-quarter decline in U.S. domestic 
demand was reflected in a 12.8% decline in 
Canadian exports. Automobile exports were 
down particularly sharply. Continuing 
weakness in domestic demand in Canada led to 
an 8.6% decline in imports in the fourth 
quarter. On a net basis, the trade sector 
subtracted 1.2 percentage points from the 
growth rate of GDP in the fourth quarter. The 
decline in net exports led to a worsening of the 
current account deficit to $14.5 billion in the 
fourth quarter from $13.2 billion in the third. 
This was still a significant improvement 
relative to the first-quarter deficit of 

$20.0 billion. 


Unemployment rate 

continues to rise 

The unemployment rate increased to 10.2% 
in February as employment fell 0.5%. Since 
March 1990, the unemployment rate has risen 
3.0 percentage points. The rise in the 
unemployment rate is smaller than in the first 
12 months of the 1981-1982 recession because 
employment losses have been smaller. The 


Chart 1.3 
Wage costs 


per cent ~ year over haa 


Unit labour costs. 


settlements 


Average hourly earnings 
fixed weighted 
1987 1988 


1989 1990 
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cumulative loss in employment in the first 

12 months of this recession is 2.6%, compared 
with a 4.1% loss at the same stage of the 
1981-82 recession. Furthermore, fewer people 
have dropped out of the labour force in the 
present recession. 


Inflation rate up 

as GST implemented 

The 12-month increase in the CPI jumped 
above 6% in January and February from 5.0% in 
the last two months of 1990. Statistics Canada 
estimates that, assuming the savings from the 
removal of the FST were fully passed on, 
implementation of the GST, Quebec’s 
harmonization of its provincial sales tax with 
the GST, and a number of other provincial 
levies raised prices 1.6%. Gasoline prices, 
which put upward pressure on inflation late in 
1990, declined substantially in February. 


Wage pressures continue 

in the fourth quarter 

Aggregate wage measures continued to 
fluctuate in the 5% to 6% range in the fourth 
quarter of 1990 (Chart 1.3). Wage pressures have 
been especially severe in the non-commercial 
services sector, which includes government 
wages. The federal government and a number 
of provincial governments have announced 
limits on wage and salary increases for their 
employees. 


Profits fall again in fourth quarter 
Weak demand and continuing high wage 
increases contributed to a substantial decline in 
corporate profits in the fourth quarter. Pre-tax 
corporate profits have fallen 19.9% over the 
past four quarters and are now 30% below their 
peak in the first quarter of 1989. 


Decline in interest rates continues 

The decline in interest rates that began in the 
spring of last year continued in the fourth 
quarter of 1990 and first quarter of 1991. As of 
March 22, the commercial paper rate was down 
418 basis points from its peak in May 1990, and 
170 basis points from the start of this year. 
Long-term rates have fallen as well, although 
not by as much as short-term rates, with the 
result that the yield curve, which had been 
inverted since September 1988, was virtually 
flat by late March 1991 (Chart 1.4). Despite a 
narrowing interest-rate differential with the 
U.S. — which is down from 565 basis points in 
May of 1990 to approximately 350 in late 
March — the Canadian dollar continued to trade 
in the U.S. $0.86 to U.S. $0.87 range. 
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2. PERSONAL SECTOR 


Chat21 
spending by components ~ 


After a slight increase in the third quarter of 
1990, total consumer spending fell in the fourth 
quarter. The drop was entirely due to a 
substantial decline in spending on goods. 
Spending on services continued to grow, 
although at a slower pace than in the preceding 
quarter. For the year as a whole, total consumer 
spending rose 1.3%. 


Spending on all major categories of goods fell in 
the fourth quarter. Purchases of durable and 
semi-durable goods dropped again, reflecting 
lower real disposable income, household 
concerns over financial situations and 
employment prospects and continued weakness 
in housing demand. The sharp decline in non- 
durable goods spending largely reflected reduced 
consumption of gasoline and other fuels in 
response to substantial price increases. 
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Chart 2.3 
Sales of passenger cars 


thousands of units — annual rate 
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After an 11% decline in the fourth quarter, 
automobile sales rebounded strongly in January 
and February. This increase may reflect a shift 
in spending from the fourth to the first quarter 
due to lower prices resulting from the 
introduction of the GST on January 1, 1991. 

It may also, however, reflect the recent 
improvement in household financial positions 
and consumer confidence. 


Chart 2.4 
Change in real personal 
disposable income 


per cent — annual rate 
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Despite considerable volatility during the year, 
growth in real personal disposable income 
declined substantially in 1990 to 1.3% after 
increasing by 5.3% in 1989. The decline in the 
fourth quarter was primarily due to a significant 
slowing in labour income growth as 
employment declined. 
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Chart 25 
The personal savings r 


per cent of disposabl 


Households reacted to the decline in disposable 
income in the fourth quarter in part by reducing 
spending and in part by lowering their savings 
rate. Personal savings as a proportion of 
disposable income decreased from 11.4% in the 
third quarter to 10.8% in the fourth. On 
average, the 1990 personal savings rate was 
almost unchanged from 1989. 


Chart 2.6 
_ The Conference Board of Canada 
_ index of consumer attitudes — 


Average 
= 1961-1990 
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Despite weakness in fourth quarter consumer 
spending, there are indications that consumer 
confidence has stabilized. The most recent 
Conference Board Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes showed a slight increase in consumer 
confidence in the fourth quarter due primarily 
to increased household optimism about 
financial prospects. Consumer confidence was 
up in all regions except British Columbia. This 
improvement probably stems from the declines 
in interest rates towards the end of 1990. 
Further sharp declines in interest rates recently 
suggest that consumer confidence should 
continue to improve. 
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Chart 2.7 Chart 2.8 

Ratio of personal debt Interest costs as a share 
to disposable income of disposable income 
per cent per cent 
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As a result of the recent decline in spending on Interest payments in the fourth quarter of 1990 
durable goods and housing, there has been an as a share of disposable income dropped slightly 
appreciable drop in consumer and mortgage for a second consecutive quarter. This 
credit growth. However, consumer and improvement reflects the downward trend in 
mortgage debt as a share of disposable income interest rates and slower growth in credit 
remains near its record level. demand. However, the debt-servicing burden 


remained close to the record established in the 
second quarter. 
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3. HOUSING SECTOR 
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In the fourth quarter, residential investment fell 
for the third consecutive quarter (Chart 3.1). For 
the year as a whole, residential investment was 
down 6.1%, the first annual decline since 1982. 
As in the preceding quarter, the fourth-quarter 
decline was caused primarily by a reduction in 
investment in new housing (Chart 3.2), 
reflecting the sharp drop in housing starts. 
Spending on alterations and improvements also 
fell in the fourth quarter, while real estate 
commissions were unchanged. 


Real estate commissions 
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High interest rates, a large stock of newly 
Chart 3.3 completed but unoccupied houses, and low 
Housing starts consumer confidence continued to restrain 

construction of new houses in the fourth 


Ural caulabin Eales be quarter (Chart 3.3). Housing starts fell to 


2 147,000 units, a decline of 17,000 units from 
220 the previous quarter. The drop resulted from 


lower starts for both single-family and multiple- 


180 
family dwellings. In January and February, 

starts weakened further to an average 

{00 102,000 units, a 30.6% drop from the fourth 


quarter. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 


Housing starts in the fourth quarter fell in 

all regions except Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces (Chart 3.4). Ontario (-18,000 units) 
and British Columbia (-5,000 units) experienced 
the sharpest declines. Housing starts in January 
and February fell in all regions, but particularly 
sharply in Quebec. 
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Chart 3.4 
Housing starts by region 
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Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British 
Columbia 


* Department of Finance estimate based on data for January and February. 
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Chart 3.5 2 
Stock of newly completed 
unoccupied houses | 


thousands 
20 
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A major factor holding back housing starts has 
been the large inventories of newly completed 
but unoccupied units. The inventory of single 
and semi-detached units reached a record high 
in October 1990, but has declined slightly since, 
which should help create the conditions 
necessary for a recovery in starts. However, 
inventories of multiple units have continued to 
rise sharply, resulting in a record 7.3-month 
supply based on current absorption rates. 
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Chart 3.6 
Mortgage rates 
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Short- and long-term mortgage rates have 
declined significantly from the high levels 
reached last spring to reach their lowest levels 
since the middle of 1988. By the beginning of 
March, short- and long-term rates were 11.0% 
and 11.5% —a drop of 325 and 275 base points 
respectively since July 1990. 


The significant declines in mortgage rates, 
combined with lower housing prices, have 
reduced the mortgage burden related to buying 
a house. This should help increase activity in 
the housing market in the coming months. 
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Chart 3.7 
Sales of existing houses' 
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Sales of existing houses are often considered as 
an early indicator of new housing activity. The 
associated real estate commissions are also a 
significant part of residential investment. Sales 
of existing housing fell 4.7% in the fourth 
quarter. Regionally, the drop in sales was 
concentrated in Ontario and British Columbia. 
In the other regions, sales of existing housing 
rose slightly. January data showed a further 
weakening in the resale market. However, 
preliminary reports indicate a rebound of 

15% in sales in February compared to the 
previous month. 


Chart 3.8 

Price of existing houses' 
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The continued decline in demand in the resale 
market in the fourth quarter contributed to a 
further drop in prices of existing houses. Resale 
prices dropped an average of 1.7% from the 
third to the fourth quarter, and a further 2.5% 
in January relative to the fourth quarter. 
Preliminary reports indicate a small gain in 
resale prices in February. Since the record level 
reached in November 1990, resale prices have 
declined around 10%. 
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4. BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND INVENTORIES 


Real non-residential business investment 
continued to decline in the fourth quarter, 
falling 3.8% following declines averaging 
8.4% in the previous two quarters. 


Cutbacks in machinery and equipment 
spending again led the overall decline. This 
reflected a number of factors: the extremely 
robust rate of investment in machinery and 
equipment over the previous five years; the 
steady decline in rates of capacity utilization 
since mid-1988; the continued weak financial 
position of businesses; and also some deferral 
of capital spending from the fourth quarter of 
1990 into the first quarter of 1991 to take 


advantage of lower prices upon 
implementation of the GST. Investment 
spending fell sharply for most machinery and 
equipment commodities. The decline would 
have been sharper had it not been for 
narrowly based increases in spending on 
computers and telecommunication 
equipment, the latter of which is typically 
characterized by large, intermittent deliveries 
or progress payments. 


Non-residential construction spending 
declined 3.3% in the fourth quarter, its 
second consecutive decrease. 
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Chart 4.2 
Corporate profit margins 
(National accounts measure) 


per cent 
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Business sector financial positions remained 
very weak in the fourth quarter as pre-tax 
profits fell 28.5%. The cumulative decline in 
total profits from their peak in the first quarter 
of 1989 has been about 30%, leaving profit 
margins (on a national accounts basis) at a 
record low level. 


Chart 4.3 
Nominal business non-residential 
investment intentions (PPI) 


per cent change 
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Statistics Canada’s recently released Private and 
Public Investment (PPI) Intentions Survey for 
1991 shows a recovery in capital spending 
plans. The value of non-residential business 
investment is expected to increase 5.2% in the 
year, after remaining virtually unchanged in 
1990. Spending on machinery and equipment 
is expected to rise 4.9% in 1991, compared 
with a 1.0% decline in 1990. Growth in non- 
residential construction is also expected to 
strengthen, rising 5.6%. 


Chart 4.4 
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Investment by energy industries — especially 
electric power, crude petroleum and natural gas 
extraction, and gas pipelines — is expected to 
grow strongly in 1991 (Chart 4.4). About 30% 
of the planned increase in energy investment 
is related to conventional crude oil and gas 
exploration and extraction, including Hibernia 
and the Caroline gas field. Other large energy 
projects expected to proceed during the year 
include a number of pipeline expansions and 
various electric power generation projects in 
Ontario and Quebec. Net of energy industries, 
planned non-residential business investment 
would fall 1.5% in 1991. Widespread declines 
in capital spending are expected in the 
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manufacturing sector, although the overall 
decline in manufacturing investment is 
expected to be fairly modest. 


The pattern of planned investment growth by 
region is largely a reflection of these sectoral 
spending plans (Chart 4.5). Ontario and Quebec 
are expected to benefit from strong growth in 
utilities investment, although this will be 
partially offset by reduced spending levels in 
the manufacturing and primary industries. The 
start-up of Hibernia is reflected in strong 
spending plans in Atlantic Canada, while 
investment growth in the Prairies is based in 
energy-related projects and manufacturing. 
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Chart 4.6 
Real business 
inventory investment 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 
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Investment in non-farm inventories fell sharply 
in the fourth quarter. Most of the rundown 
occurred in wholesale and retail trade and was 
larger than would be expected from cyclical 
factors alone. This likely represented a desire to 
temporarily trim inventories prior to the 
implementation of the GST. 


The farm sector continued to add to inventory 
stocks at a rate similar to that in the third 
quarter, a reflection of the above-average crop 
yield in 1990. 


Chart 4.7 
Business non-farm 
inventory-to-sales ratio 
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Despite the negative swing in non-farm 
inventory liquidation — equivalent to 1.5% of 
real GDP - there is no evidence of a significant 
decline in the inventory-to-sales ratio as 
occurred in 1981-1982. Indeed, throughout 
1990, the ratio remained quite close to its post- 
1982 trend rate of decline, a sign that there is 
little or no inventory overhang. 
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5. GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


Ona Canadian Income and Expenditure 
Chart 5.1 Accounts (CIEA) basis, the federal deficit in 
Federal government balance 1990 was $25 billion, an increase of $1.9 billion 
(CIEA basis) : from 1989 (Chart 5.1). Total revenues increased 
an _ 8.5% in 1990 (Chart 5.2). Personal direct taxes 
billions of a increased 16.1%, reflecting the 7.6% growth in 
personal incomes during the period and lower 
personal income tax refunds. Also contributing 
to the rise was a 26.3% increase in 
unemployment insurance contributions as 
premium rates and maximum insurable 
earnings were raised in January 1990. Corporate 
taxes declined 13.6% as corporate profits fell 
19.2%. Total expenditures rose 8.5%, led by 
increases of 11.4% in debt interest and 11.2% 
in transfers to persons. 
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Chart 5.2 
Change in federal government. 
revenues and expenditures in 1990 (CIEA basis) 
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The consolidated balance for the provincial- 


Chart 9.3 local-hospital sector deteriorated $3.5 billion 
Provincial-local governments to $4.2 billion in 1990 (Chart 5.3). This 
and hospitals balance (CIEA basis) deterioration resulted from a decline in direct 


taxes on corporations (13.1%) combined with 
strong growth in all expenditure components 
(Chart 5.4). Expenditures on goods and services, 
the largest component, expanded 9.0% with 
wages and salaries increasing 8.6%. Direct taxes 
on persons, even adjusted for the substitution of 
a payroll tax for health premiums in Ontario, 
grew strongly, preventing a more pronounced 
fiscal deterioration. 
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Chart 5.4 
Change in provincial-local governments and hospitals 
revenues and expenditures in 1990 (CIEA basis) 


per cent — year over year 
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6. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Chart 6.1 
Change in real 
exports and imports 
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Slower growth in the United States plus 
reduced Canadian competitiveness, as a result 
of continued strong labour cost growth, led to a 
second consecutive decline in exports in the 
fourth quarter of 1990. The largest declines 
were in automotive and energy products. Weak 
domestic demand in Canada was reflected in 
widespread declines in real merchandise 
imports. Automotive and other consumer 
imports fell, reflecting both weak consumer 
spending and declining business investment in 
automotive products, while a drop in imports of 
machinery and equipment reflected weaker 
domestic investment. 


In 1990 as a whole, real exports grew relative to 
1989, with the growth largely occurring in 
wheat (up nearly 60%) and in machinery and 
equipment (up about 14%). Imports were up 
slightly in 1990. 


Chart 6.2 

_ The current-weight 
_Mmerchandise terms of trade 
"index — 1986 = 1.0 


In the fourth quarter, the total merchandise 
terms of trade remained almost unchanged from 
the previous three quarters. This occurred 
despite a sharp drop in the terms of trade in 
energy products. The import price of energy 
products increased more than their export price 
in response to the Persian Gulf crisis. An 
increase in the terms of trade in automotive 
products was the major offset to the decline in 
the energy terms of trade. 


In 1990 as a whole, the terms of trade 
deteriorated relative to 1989, as export prices 
fell while import prices rose. 
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In the fourth quarter, the current account 
Chart 6.3 deficit worsened to $14.5 billion from 
The current account deficit $13.2 billion in the third (Chart 6.3), but still is 
considerably less than the first-quarter deficit of 
$20.0 billion. Deteriorations in the merchandise 
balance and the transfers balance more than 
offset an improvement in the balance on 
investment income (Chart 6.4). The transfers 
balance worsened largely because inflows of 
inheritance and immigrants’ funds fell from an 
unusually high third-quarter level. The 
investment income balance improved as 
dividend payments to foreigners fell over 
$2 billion from unusually high levels in 
recent quarters. 
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For 1990 as a whole, an increase in the 
merchandise surplus led to an improvement in 


the current account deficit to $16.0 billion from 
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Chart 6.4 

Current account balance by component 
billions of dollars — annual rate 
30 Merchandise Balance on non-merchandise transactions. 
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Chart 6.5 
Merchandise trade 
by trading partner 
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The improvement in the merchandise trade 
surplus in 1990 was entirely due to an 
improvement in the balance with the United 
States as exports rose and imports declined. The 
merchandise surplus with the United States 
was more than $5 billion greater than in 1989 
and about $3 billion greater than in 1988. In 
both 1989 and 1990, the trade balance with 
other countries deteriorated. 
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7. OUTPUT 
Chart 7.1 Chart 7.2 
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Real GDP at factor cost fell 3.6% in the fourth 
quarter. This was a significantly larger decline 
than in the second and third quarters of 1990. 
Goods output was down 9.4% with particularly 
large declines in forestry, manufacturing and 
construction. Only fishing and trapping and 
utilities showed fourth-quarter gains among 
goods-producing industries. The fourth-quarter 
decline in service-sector output (0.4%) was 
narrowly based in retail and wholesale trade. 
This was the third consecutive quarterly fall 
in services output, although declines have 
been small. 
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Manufacturing output is down 10.0% from its 
peak level reached in May 1989. Durables 
manufacturing, such as the primary metal and 
wood product industries, account for most of 
the decline. Construction output is down more 
than 6% from its peak in April 1990. Declines 
in both residential and non-residential 
construction have occurred. 
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The unemployment rate rose to 10.2% in Employment losses in the present downturn are 
February 1991 from a low of 7.2% in noticeably smaller than in the last recession, 
March 1990. In the present recession, the despite sharp employment declines in recent 
unemployment rate has risen 2.6 percentage months. The cumulative loss in employment 
points compared to a rise of 3.7 percentage over the first 12 months of this recession was 
points in the first 12 months of the 1981-1982 2.6%, compared with a 4.1% loss at the same 


recession. stage in the 1981-1982 recession. 
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Chart 8.3 Chart 8.4 

Workers who left labour force Youth participation rate in 
believing no work was available first 12 months of recession 
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The number of workers who have left the Partly due to this smaller “discouraged worker” 
labour force because they believed that no jobs effect, the labour force continued to grow in the 
were available has stayed low relative to first 12 months of the present recession in 
historical levels and is well below the levels contrast to labour force declines in 1981-1982. 
12 months into the last recession. This In particular, a much smaller proportion of the 
suggests that there is much less “hidden youth population has stopped participating 
unemployment” in this downturn than in in the labour market because of better 

the last recession. employment opportunities in the present 


downturn. 
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Although the average duration of Employment losses have been largely in goods- 
unemployment has risen in this recession, it producing industries, where employment has 
remains low relative to most levels over the fallen 296,000 in the past year. This 

past eight years. This suggests the flow of employment decline was concentrated in 
unemployed workers back into jobs remains manufacturing (236,000 jobs) and construction 
strong relative to most of the last recovery (92,000 jobs). However, employment began to 
period. decline in the services-producing industries in 


November 1990 and services employment is 
now 20,000 below the level at the start of the 
recession. 
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Chart 8.7 
Employment change by province in the present recession 
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Only four provinces have had employment 


Chart 8.8 declines in this recession, while the remaining 
Unemployment rates six provinces have had gains (Chart 8.7). 
(Ontario and the other provinces) Ontario’s rate of job loss has been twice the 
per cent national average and it has accounted for 80% 


of the national employment decline. 


Reflecting these employment losses, Ontario 
. has experienced a much faster rise in 
# e% Other 

wl’* «provinces unemployment than have the other provinces, 
< eliminating the gap in unemployment rates that 
emerged and persisted during the recovery from 
the 1981-1982 recession (Chart 8.8). 
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9, PRICES AND WAGES 


Chart 9.1 Chart 9.2 
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The CPI excluding food and energy rose 6% in The upward pressure on the CPI from the 


January and February, up from 4% in Persian Gulf crisis is over. The price of West 
December. Statistics Canada estimates that, Texas Intermediate (WT]) oil declined sharply 
assuming the Federal Sales Tax (FST) savings from mid-October to February and was stable in 
were fully passed on to consumers, March. Canadian gasoline prices declined 
implementation of the GST, Quebec’s slightly in December and January but fell 
harmonization of its provincial tax with the almost 10% in February. They are now lower 
GST and a number of other provincial levies than in July last year. 


raised prices 1.6%. 
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Chart 9.3 
Wage costs 
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Labour costs remain a source of inflationary 
pressure. Wage settlements and average hourly 
earnings were on an upward trend from 1987 to 
1990. Both measures increased to the 6% range 
in 1990, compared with gains around 4% in 
1987 and early 1988. A clear downward trend 
has not emerged in any aggregate wage cost 
measure. 
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Chart 9.4 
Wage settlements and the 
CPI inflation rate 
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Wage settlements have generally been rising 
faster than the rate of inflation since early 1988. 
Real wage gains are even more evident using 
broader earnings measures. A continuing 
decline in underlying inflation pressures will 
require an easing in wage increases. 


Chart 9.5 
Average hourly earnings 
fixed-weighted 


per cent — year over year 
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The growth in average hourly earnings in the 
goods sector has eased somewhat since mid- 
1989, yet remains high. The growth in services 
wages has steadily accelerated since mid-1989, 
and rose by more than 6% in late 1990. 
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Chart 9.6 

Fixed-weighted average hourly 
earnings — by region, 1990 

per cent 
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The public sector will account for a large share 
of the wage bargaining calendar in 1991. Public 
administration wage increases have led overall 
wage increases by a wide margin and account 
for much of the upward pressure in earnings in 
the services sector. The federal government 
announced, in the February 26 budget, that a 
3-per-cent maximum will be permitted on 
federal wage increases for the next three years. 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland and Quebec have also 
announced specific plans to control wage bills 
in 1991. 
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10. FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Chart 10.1 
Prime rate and Canada 90-day 
commercial paper rate 
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Interest rates continued to ease in the first 
quarter of 1991. The 90-day commercial paper 
rate reached 9.85% on March 22, down over 

4 percentage points from its peak of 14.03% on 
May 25 of last year. In concert with the 
commercial paper rate, the prime rate charged 
by major Canadian banks has also fallen. From 
a peak of 14.75% during the spring and summer 
last year, the prime rate fell 350 basis points to 
11.25% by late March. 


Chart 10.2 
Canadian government securities 
yield curve 
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The rapid decline in short term interest rates is 
evident in the behaviour of the yield curve for 
Canadian government securities, which had 
been inverted since September 1988. Not only 
has the yield curve flattened over the last half of 
1990, but interest rates have fallen across the 
entire term structure. On March 20, the spread 
between the yield on 90-day Treasury bills and 
10-year-and-over Canadian government bonds 
had reversed to 40 basis points from its 1990 
peak inversion of -287 basis points on June 14. 
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In response to the easing of monetary 
conditions and lower oil prices, equity markets 
in North America rebounded strongly in the 
first quarter of 1991. By late March, the TSE 300 
composite index had risen 9.3% from its trough 
in mid-January, but it was still 13.8% below its 
peak in January 1990. The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average has also rebounded sharply since mid- 
January. By late March, the DJIA had risen 
15.9% from its trough on January 9. 


Chart 10.4 
Foreign price of the Canadian dollar 
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The Canadian dollar has fluctuated in the 

U.S. $0.86 to U.S. $0.87 range since December. 
Developments in the Persian Gulf have 
contributed to the strength of the Canadian 
dollar against its U.S. counterpart. Relative to 
the major overseas countries, both the 
Canadian and U.S. dollars fell sharply from 
spring until fall of 1990. Since the end of the 
Persian Gulf war, both currencies have risen 
sharply. 
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Chart 10.5 
Growth in monetary aggregates 
1988 to 1990 


per cent — year over year 
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Monthly growth rates of the main monetary 
aggregates have picked up recently. On a year- 
over-year basis, however, M1 growth continues 
to be negative, reflecting the weakness in 
domestic spending. The 12-month growth rate 
of M2 was 7.9% in February, well below growth 
in the 13% to 14% range recorded in late 1989 
and early 1990. 


Chart 10.6 
Growth in credit aggregates 
1988 to 1990 
per cent — year over year 
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Growth in the main credit aggregates continued 
to ease, reflecting the weakness of spending. 
Consumer credit growth fell about 6 percentage 
points from January 1990 to 6.5% in December. 
Mortgage credit growth dropped sharply in 
1990, reaching 10.5% in December. Business 
credit growth continued to ease, reaching a 
year-over-year rate of 4.5% in February 1991. 
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11. ECONOMIC LINKAGES AMONG PROVINCES 


INTRODUCTION 
In this period of discussion of the future of Canada by all segments of the nation, it 
is important to remember how closely linked the various parts of the country have 
become. Trade in goods and services, mobility of persons, and free capital flows 
have contributed to weave a myriad of threads between the various regions of 
Canada. Contrary to the well-known and well-documented degree of economic 
interaction between Canada and the rest of the world, particularly the United 
States, the level of internal interaction within the Canadian economy is often 
taken for granted and receives generally less attention. This report highlights both 
the economic diversity of the various parts of Canada and their high degree of 
economic integration through trade, labour mobility, and capital flows. 


Before examining more closely the various links between the provinces, the report 
reviews some basic facts about the size, in terms of output and employment, of 
each province and region in the Canadian Confederation. It also looks at the 
diversity of the provincial industrial structure which will to a large extent 
determine the nature and intensity of the interprovincial economic relationships. 
Despite the various cycles experienced by the different parts of the national 
economy in the postwar period, the share of each region in total output or 
employment has changed relatively little over the last 30 years, with the notable 
exception of the increase in Western Canada’s share at the expense of Central 
Canada. 


Mirroring both international and national trends, almost every province has seen 
the service sector grow in importance. Services now account for 60 to 70 per cent of 
total production in each province. While manufacturing remains the largest goods- 
producing industry in seven of the 10 provinces, in some provinces this industry is 
often heavily linked with and dependent on the production of a particular, but 
different, primary product in each province (for example, fish in Newfoundland, 
fish and agriculture in Prince Edward Island, and forestry products in British 
Columbia). 


Not surprisingly, most provinces are found to engage in substantial interprovincial 
trade (this analysis places particular emphasis on trade in manufactured and total 
goods).' Interprovincial trade is found to be primarily a regional phenomenon, in 
that provinces trade extensively with neighbouring provinces but less so with more 
distant regions of the country. In the goods-producing industries, interprovincial 
trade is found to be relatively more important than international trade for Quebec, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and Alberta, while international 
trade is more important for Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 


: Unfortunately, comprehensive data of good quality on interprovincial trade in goods and services do not 
exist. However, survey data on the destination of shipments of manufacturers and provincial input-output 
data on a current dollar basis developed by Statistics Canada do provide a broad picture of the economic 
linkages that do exist through interprovincial trade goods. Since these data are published with a relatively 
long lag, 1984 is the most recent year for which these data are available. 
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Census data for 1986 indicate that interprovincial migration flows are substantial. 
These data also show that language considerations can influence the pattern of 
interprovincial migration to some extent by, for example, limiting the number of 
English-speaking persons who choose to migrate to Quebec, and of French-speaking 
individuals who migrate to English-speaking Canada. 


The report is organized as follows. Section 2 examines both the provincial structure 
of the Canadian economy and the industrial structure of individual provinces. 
Interprovincial and international trade, by each province, in manufactured goods 
and all goods is examined in section 3, and interprovincial labour mobility is 
reviewed in section 4.” 


THE PROVINCIAL AND REGIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


e In 1989, the most recent year for which data are available, the region of Central 
Canada (Ontario and Quebec) accounted for 65 per cent of the total value of 
Canadian output (Table 11.1). In this same year, the Western provinces (British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories) contributed nearly 29 per cent toward total output, whereas the 
Atlantic provinces (Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick) accounted for 6 per cent of the total value of output in 1989. 


e From 1961 to 1986, there was a shift from Central Canada to the West in the 
regional distribution of total value of output (or national income), with a decline 
in the share of Ontario and Quebec and an increase in that of Alberta and British 
Columbia. Over this same period, the share of output accounted for by the 
Atlantic provinces declined marginally. Data on the annual growth rate of 
output (in current dollars) on a provincial and regional basis are given in 
Appendix Table 11.A1. 


e The longer term shift from Central Canada to the West, which was particularly 
pronounced in the early 1980s, has been interrupted in the later years of the 
eighties.* The movement in the relative shares of Central Canada and the West 
reflect to a large extent the relative fortunes of the manufacturing sector in 
Central Canada and the commodities sector in the West, particularly in Alberta. 
It must be noted that long-term averages at times can conceal significant, 
though nonetheless short-lived, swings in output shares. 


e Changes in the distribution of employment shares over time do not correspond 
exactly to those for output, reflecting different rates of productivity growth in 
the provinces and price movements in commodities such as crude oil and wheat. 


F Though it would be useful to assess as well the extent of interprovincial capital flows, no good, 
comprehensive, regional financial data exist. However, one can presume that capital is extremely mobile 
across Canada since financial markets are well-integrated even though some institutions are provincially 
regulated. National financial institutions promote the unrestricted flow of capital between provinces and 
continually intermediate and reallocate funds between the various parts of the country. Further evidence 
that capital flows are rather mobile is the observation that interest rates on similar financial instruments 
are equal across the country. 


3 It is possible, however, that this pattern will change once again when 1990 data become available. 
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Table 11.1 _ 
Provincial distribution of Canadian GDP (current dollars) at market prices _ 


(percentage) 
Average 
1961 1961-69 1970-79 1980-86 1987-89 1989 


Newfoundland 1.26 1.28 1.30 a. =: Cr 

Prince Edward Island 0.28 0.27 (0.28 028 v2 

Nova Scotia 2.64 2.47 2.36 232 eae 

New Brunswick 1.97 1.90 1.87 18: =~ gG 

Atlantic Canada 6.15 5.92 5.84 5.75 === 6805 

Quebec 26.14 25.99 24.35 2298 #2349 

Ontario 41.08 41.14 40.25 3799 41.43. 

Central Canada 67.22 65.36 64.64 6097 64.92 ( }. 
Manitoba 4.55 437 jj. 397 $69 358 
Saskatchewan 3.95 4.32 af2 3/2  jj.j30> 

Alberta 7.94 7.85 10.12 13.45 10.42 O17 
The Prairies 16.44 16.54 17.81 2095 i705 1677 
British Columbia 9.95 10.18 11.40 1193 11.54 — 

Yukon & Northwest Territories 0.22 . 024 #34 O46) O45 044 
Western Canada 2061 2696 255 327 804 2690 


Source: Provincial GDP at market prices: Provincial Economic Accounts, Statistics Canada { 13-21 3). 


The employment shares of the Atlantic provinces and Central Canada show a 
small secular decline over the period examined (Table 11.2). Within Central 
Canada, opposite trends prevailed with the share of Ontario increasing and that 
of Quebec falling markedly. The long-run increase in the employment share of 
the western provinces observed over the entire period was muted somewhat in 
the latter part of the 1980s, due to a decline in the share accounted for by the 
Prairies. 


Not only do provinces and regions differ in relative size, but there are substantial 
differences in industrial structures as well. Table 11.3 provides disaggregated 
provincial output data for 1986, the last year for which such data are available. 


e The service sector is the largest sector in all provinces, but is particularly 
significant in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. 


e Over time, the importance of the service sector relative to the goods sector has 
risen. This trend is evident in most provinces (Table 11.3). 


* Nominal output data are used owing to a lack of data in constant prices. As a result, the changes in 
output composition presented in Table 11.3 reflect changes in relative prices as well as changes in 
real output. 
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Table 11.2 
_ Provincial distribution of total Canadian employment 


Average 
1966 1966-69 1970-79 1980-86 1987-89 1990 


(percentage) 
“Newfoundland — 16o 16s 1.60 1.58 1.60 
rince Edward island 047 + #1044 #044 0.44 0.44 
ova Scotia oe 8 2.98 2.98 3.01 
ew Brunswi 2 8 2.29 2.28 2.31 
__ Atlantic Canada ot 7.60 7.31 7.28 7.36 
oo  . 27.63 26.14 24.64 24.46 24.30 
_=3773~— 88 50 38.47 39.63 39.27 
(6536 8=664.640=—s 63.11——(isiALs«G 3. 
40 4.53 4.26 4.06 4.02 
42 #3881400 3.96 3.69 3.57 
7 i888 ij: +$§s% 
(1698 17.11 18.43 17.45 17.38 
9.74 10.64 11.16 $406 4768 
26.72 27.75 29.59 28.65 29.06 


. tatistios Canada (71 529). 


5 years old and over): Labour Force Annual Averages, 


e Although manufacturing is the largest goods industry in most provinces, its 
importance in total output varies markedly across provinces. Only Ontario’s and 
Quebec’s shares are above the national average. The provinces where 
manufacturing is not the largest goods industry are Prince Edward Island (where 
construction is the largest industry], Saskatchewan (agriculture), Alberta 
(mining), and the Territories (mining) (Chart 11.1). 


e Though in most provinces manufacturing is the largest industry in the goods 
sector, its importance differs widely across provinces. Furthermore, there are 
significant differences across the provinces within the manufacturing sector 
itself (Appendix Table 11.A2). In many cases, these differences arise from the 
linkages between primary production and manufacturing (i.e. resource-based 
manufacturing). 


For example, in 1986 the wood industries and the paper and allied products 
industries accounted for nearly half of total manufacturing output in British 
Columbia, the largest Canadian producer in the primary forestry and logging 
sector. Thus, in that year the forestry sector combined with related 
manufacturing industries accounted for at least 30 per cent of total goods 
production in British Columbia. 


In Prince Edward Island, the primary sectors of agriculture and fishing and 
trapping accounted for some 37 per cent of total goods output in 1986. In 
addition, 57 per cent of total manufacturing output was from the food 
industries, indicating that slightly more than half of total output in the goods- 
producing industries was associated with the agricultural or fisheries sectors. 
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Chart 11.1 
Share of largest goods industry in total | provincial GDP 
(current dollars, 1986) 


__ percentage share of total GDP 
30 _ 


- 50 —— 


og 5 ee 
_Man. 76 


: Nid 


: Source: Provincial Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry; Provincial Gross Pome: 
_ by Industry, Statistics Canada (is -203). 


e The food industries also constituted more than half of Newfoundland’s total 
manufacturing output in 1986. Combined with output from the primary 
agricultural and fishing sectors, these related industries accounted for 
approximately 23 per cent of total goods production in Newfoundland. 


While industrial output is heavily concentrated in a few sectors within each 
province, the data show that the provincial distribution of the production of a 
specific good is heavily concentrated as well (Appendix Table 11.A3). Three 
provinces account for 70 per cent or more of total Canadian production of each 
broad category of goods except agriculture (Table 11.4). 


Though the larger provinces account for a substantial percentage of total output 
in most industries, in some cases smaller provinces do contribute a large share of 
total output in a particular industry. For example, in 1986, Saskatchewan was 
the largest producer in the agricultural sector. It should be noted that 1986 was 
atypical in that Saskatchewan produced a record grain harvest — in most years 
Ontario has been the largest agricultural producer. However, in every year since 
1971, Saskatchewan has been among the top three provinces in terms of total 
agricultural production. 
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Table 11.4 
Combined output of three largest provincial producers (1986) 
(percentage share of total Canadian production in current dollars) 


ccocecensacsesunesentensinenscasaceceactrencrtetececseecenenenenensnterenterereraien-ttanententetbirieetarritn-a-tistrsehnarabsnnneneernarten-rretrrtass-ter-tnsaa-earabenn- erates trnnheteteeeentenenneaterenerneteeannrereteeteteenenetetene ett 


Provinces 

Industry (in order of importance) Share 
Goods Ontario, Quebec, Alberta eee 
Agriculture Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec 64.2 
Fishing and trapping Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Newfoundland 72.2 
Logging and forestry British Columbia, Quebec, Ontario 83.3 
Mining Alberta, Ontario, Saskatchewan 18.4 
Manufacturing Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia 87.7 
Construction Ontario, Quebec, Alberta 71.4 
Other utilities Ontario, Quebec, Alberta 74.2 
Services Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia 73.3 
Other Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia 73.4 
Non-market services' Ontario, Quebec, Alberta 72.8 


' Non-market services include provincial and local government services, educational services, and 
health and social services industries. Federal government services are included in other services. 


Source: Provincial Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry; Provincial Gross Domestic Product by Industry, 
Statistics Canada (15-203). 


INTERPROVINCIAL TRADE 


The most direct assessment of the degree of economic interaction among the 
Canadian provinces can be made by examining interprovincial trade flows. The 
following analysis is restricted to trade in goods since data for most trade in 
services are either unavailable or unreliable.° 


Table 11.5 shows provincial data on manufacturers’ shipments by destination from 
1967 to 1984, the last year for which such data exist. These data reflect the value of 
total factory shipments’, from establishments whose major activity is 
manufacturing, to the point of first destination. 


e Most provinces undertake a great deal of trade with other Canadian provinces. 
Indeed, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta rely more heavily on domestic trade than on international trade. 


° First we examine data for the destination of shipments of manufacturers, published by Statistics Canada 
(publications 31-530, 31-522, and 31-504). Data on interprovincial trade in goods are taken from the 
1984 Provincial Input-Output tables (Statistics Canada). 


® Total shipments include those remaining within the province of origin, and interprovincial and 
international shipments. 
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(31-504). 
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e Inall cases, trade with other countries is also important. The provinces of 
Ontario, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and British Columbia rely more 
heavily on international trade than domestic trade. 


e With the exception of Newfoundland, the importance of trade with other 
provinces relative to international trade has fallen somewhat between 1967 and 
1984. The largest declines were in Prince Edward Island and Ontario, while 
smaller declines were registered in Quebec, British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Nova Scotia. 


e However, reinforcing the importance of interprovincial trade shown by the 
relative export performance is the strong growth in dollar terms of trade 
between provinces. For example, Quebec’s exports to other provinces rose from 
$3.3 billion in 1967 to $15.1 billion by 1984 (Table 11.6). 


e Among the three largest manufacturing producing provinces (Ontario, Quebec, 
and British Columbia), only Quebec is more dependent on trade with other 
provinces than on international markets. For Ontario and British Columbia, 
exports to other provinces account respectively for 35.5 and 28 per cent of total 
out-of-province shipments and 17 and 13.5 per cent of total shipments (that is, 
out-of-province shipments and shipments remaining within the originating 
province). 


One difficulty with focusing on manufacturing data alone is that its contribution to 
total output, though still substantial, has fallen over time in most provinces. As a 
result, a more complete picture of the degree of economic integration in Canada is 
obtained by using trade data for total goods. Data for the entire goods sector 
encompasses, in addition to the manufacturing sector, the following industries: 
agriculture, fishing and trapping, logging and forestry, mining, construction, and 
other utilities (those industries engaged in the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electricity; distribution of natural gas; treatment and distribution of 
water). Data on exports of all goods on an interprovincial and international basis, 
taken from the 1984 Provincial Input-Output Accounts compiled by Statistics 
Canada are presented in Table 11.7.’ To give some sense of the importance of 
regional linkages in interprovincial trade, the data also provide information on 
exports destined for neighbouring provinces. More complete data on provincial 
exports broken down by commodity and provincial destination can be found in the 
statistical appendix (Table 11.A4). 


’ Close inspection of these data will reveal that in some instances the data relating to trade in 
manufactured goods are not exactly consistent with those of manufacturing shipments. This discrepancy 
can arise for two reasons. The manufacturers’ shipments data encompass total shipments from 
manufacturers, whereas input-output production data are based solely on the type of product produced. 
In certain cases, shipments of manufacturers include goods, which according to the goods classification 
of the input-output tables are not truly manufactured goods. A further source of difference is that 
manufacturers’ shipments data are recorded on a first destination basis, which is problematic in those 
instances where a receiving province is simply an intermediary stop on the way to the final destination. 
Input-output data implicitly consider the final destination of a product by imposing the constraint that for 
each province gross production is equal to domestic absorption plus net exports. In some instances, this 
requires a reallocation of exports across provinces. However, these discrepancies in the data for the 
three largest manufacturing provinces (Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia), that account for nearly 
88 per cent of total manufacturing output, are small and do not change the overall picture of 
interprovincial trade flows emerging from the data on manufacturing shipments. 
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e Data on trade in total goods also indicate that economic linkages among 
provinces are substantial. In five provinces, trade with other provinces accounts 
for more than 50 per cent of total exports; in a further three provinces for more 
than 35 per cent of total exports. 


e Among the three largest provinces, only Quebec is more dependent on 
interprovincial trade than on international trade, as roughly 54 per cent of total 
exports from this province are destined for other Canadian provinces. By 
contrast, international markets are more important than domestic markets for 
both Ontario (63 per cent of total exports) and British Columbia (75 per cent). 


Table 11.6 
Value of manufacturing shipments (by destination) 
Exports =o Cs _Exnoris to. 
other provinces _ __ othercountries 


_ (millions of dollars) 


Newfoundland | Sse c __—~—hmBDW 

ec  —r—“—SC—<—NOhrté—s—M~M~™~™~™~™~™~™~™~™~™~™~™~=M 
Prince Edward Island |  . 

1967  ——r—_ —-—  ii@&:£©£. 

1984 _  =—h—h—hVW(¢&..:~—~—SO eM 
Nova Scotia |  . 

1967 —h—FeFr— i/Sr—F>sKF—hrtrtrtrtrti—i‘il 

1984 76 =f. 
New Brunswick — ——r——OO=  ~=—ri—“_OMr_Hes 

4067 es  -— 

1984 _ 20 ii... °@ ©; As 
Quebec os ee . ee | 

1967 = g22c #&=3%4Q4ffo. 

1984 0s Cl 
Ontario — . _ 

1967 6548 CC _ ele 

1984 - 20,908 _ 38,051 _ 
Manitoba | 

1967 sos 58 

1984 1730 _ 825 
Saskatchewan - 

1967 — 2 

1984 802 385 
Alberta 

1967 514 129 

1984 4,152 1,817 
British Columbia 

1967 476 1,142 

1984 2,435 6,358 


Source: Destination of Shipments of Manufacturers, Statistics Canada: 1984 (31-580); 1967 (31-504). 
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Chart 11.2 
Total interprovincial exports (1984) 
(as share of total exports) 


percentage share of total exports 
100 


is 


Nid PEL N.S. .C. ie. Man. Sask. Alb. BO. 
Province 
Goods-producing industries only. 


Source: Provincial Input-Output Accounts compiled by Statistics Canada (1984). 


Nonetheless, Quebec’s dependence on interprovincial trade is comparable to 
that in most other provinces. (Chart 11.2) 


e Foreign markets are especially important to British Columbia and 
Newfoundland, and the trade they do engage in with the rest of Canada appears 
to be more widely dispersed than for other provinces. In British Columbia, 
interprovincial exports constitute 25 per cent of total exports, and only slightly 
more than half of these exports are destined for neighbouring provinces 
(13.5 per cent). For Newfoundland, roughly 24 per cent of total exports are to the 
rest of Canada, of which neighbouring provinces account for 13 per cent. 


e Interprovincial trade in general is, however, primarily a regional phenomenon in 
the sense that neighbouring provinces constitute the largest proportion of total 
provincial trade in every province. This reflects a tendency to trade more heavily 
with neighbouring provinces due to locational advantages. 


LABOUR MOBILITY 


Not only is a fairly free flow of goods and services an important characteristic of 
the Canadian economy, free labour mobility is also an important factor affecting 
economic efficiency and facilitating economic adjustment. In Canada, there are 
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Table 11.7 
Current dollar exports of goods by destination in 1984 
(as per cent of total exports) 


Local inter- Total inter- Total Memo item: 
provincial provincial foreign total exports’/ 
trade trade trade GDP 
Newfoundiand 

Goods 4291 24.22 75.78 30.92 
Primary oe oe 402 19.04 80.66 13.97 
Manufacturing oe AGO. IG Be —  s0i2 4815 | 
Other 9842 98.42 1 55. oo tet 

Prince Edward Island . — 

Goods 33.98 ‘5e56 | 43.44 — 33,03 
Primary 3127 : 58.55 4145 i326 
Manufacturing 35.79 55.23 2. 19,77 
Other 0.00 G00 | 0.00 — = =~=0.00 

Nova Scotia : oo 

Goods jj 304 Oto : 38.01 : Ce 
Primary 62 = eae 680i 
Manufacturing 0 48400 8 eae 41.82 = 3065 
Other 90.94 90,94 9,06 0.28 

New Brunswick . 8 

Goods 32.65 46.60 S340 AT AL 
Primary 29.29 (32.57 6745s Ser 
Manufacturing rs bags 4507 = = 27 
Other ae oy O83 == 4s 

Quebec oF a 

Goods 38.04 53.66 46.34 : 37.68 
Primary 36.62 42.64 57.36 Zie 
Manufacturing 38.08 54.58 45.42 34.86 
Other 40.76 40.75 59.25 0.68 

Ontario - 

Goods eo. 37.10 62.90 ee 
Primary 39.03 43.45 56.55 231 
Manufacturing 26.27 36.99 63.01 43.58 
Other 0.04 0.11 99.89 0.27 

Manitoba 

Goods — 46.98 58.41 41,59 34.28 
Primary 43.86 56.14 43.86 10.52 
Manufacturing 47.96 59.10 40.90 23.58 
Other 100.00 100.00 0.00 0.18 

Saskatchewan : oo. — 

Goods 2414 3037 64.69 54.52 
Primary 19.06 30.58 69.42 38,23 © 
Manufacturing So.01 45.54 54.46 16.02 
Other 97,08 87.00 2.91 0.27 

Alberta : 

Goods 46.50 59.62 40.38 S162. 
Primary per ok 60.88 39.12 34.07 
Manufacturing : — «48.44 56.97 43.03 17.38 
Other 45.23 100.00 0.00 0.08 

British Columbia 

Goods 13.52 24.87 75.13 27.71 
Primary — 9.35 26.34 73.66 6.00 
Manufacturing 13.62 23.57 76.43 21.34 
Other 76.18 76.18 23.82 0.37 


' Interprovincial plus foreign exports. 

Note: The following conventions have been followed in determining “local provincial trade”: Atlantic provinces — all other 
Atlantic provinces plus Quebec; Quebec — the Atlantic provinces plus Ontario; Ontario — Quebec plus the Prairie provinces; 
Prairie provinces — Ontario, all other Prairie provinces, plus British Columbia; British Columbia — the Prairie provinces. 
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only a limited number of institutional barriers to labour mobility, and the most 
recent Census data show that 19.5 per cent of the total Canadian population five 
years and older moved from one census subdivision to another between 1981 and 
1986.8 Roughly 23 per cent of these migrants moved from one province to another. 
Tables 11.8 and 11.9 provide more information on some questions relating to 
labour mobility. 


e Data in the right-hand column of Table 11.8 indicate that for all provinces in- 
migration (total inflows) is larger than the increase in total population, and 
substantially so in some provinces. Out-migration (outflows) offsets to varying 
degrees inflows and the natural rate of increase in the population (this is 
especially evident in the cases of Newfoundland and the Yukon). 


@ Quebec and Ontario are the only two provinces for which international 
immigration accounted for a significant proportion of total immigration 
(52 per cent and 44 per cent respectively). For all the other provinces, with the 
exception of British Columbia, international immigration accounted for at most 
2.5 per cent of total immigration over the 1981-1986 period; in British Columbia 
the comparable figure is 32 per cent. 


4 Statistics Canada defines a migrant to be a person who moved from one census subdivision (CSD) to 
another. Those people who changed dwellings but remained within the same CSD are referred to as 
non-migrants. These data are taken from Mobility Status and Interprovincial Migration, Statistics Canada, 
1986 Census (93-108), and exclude migrants from outside Canada. 


Table 11.8 
The contribution of domestic and international migration to 
population growth (1981-1986) 


Percentage distribution Memo item: 
Migrants by source: of migrants: _Ratio of total 
— Cs flows to tolal 
Other Other Other Other population 
provinces countries Total provinces countries increase 
Canada 924,495 463,900 1,388,395 66.6 33.4 — 
Newfoundland 17,090 1.675 18,765 91.1 8.9 3.2 
Prince Edward Island 9,480 890 10,370 91.4 8.6 2.8 
Nova Scotia 54,985 7,895 62,880 87.4 12.6 2.5 
New Brunswick 36,525 5,045 41,570 87.9 12.1 27 
Quebec 66,915 72,435 139,350 48.0 52.0 1.1 
Ontario 285,525 221,325 506,850 56.3 43.7 1.2 
Manitoba 56,680 19,315 75,995 74.6 25.4 29 
Saskatchewan 54,695 8,880 63,575 86.0 14.0 1.8 
Alberta 177,290 55,990 233,280 76.0 24.0 21 
British Columbia 151,680 69,610 221,290 68.5 31.5 1.8 
Yukon 4,620 280 4,900 94.3 5.7 39.2 
Northwest Territories 9,010 560 9,570 94.2 5.9 1s 


—— ee 
Source: Mobility Status and Interprovincial Migration, Statistics Canada, 1986 Census (93-108). 
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Table 11.9 
Total provincial inflows by language (1986) 
(excludes foreign migrants and multiple language responses) 


Population 
statistics (1986)' 
_ . per cent of total 
Provincial inflows by provincial population __ 
Total inflows language,inpercentof |= brokendownby 
to each province total provincial inflows language group 
English French —_—sC English __—— French English © French 
Newfoundland 16,665 eno at 0.3 so j.s 
Prince Edward Island 8940 355 . 65 00 #32. 
Nova Scotia 51,745 2205 66 3.0 (e200 8=6 rts 
New Brunswick Ue rrrt—ts— “SS CCL —eSCOt—e 
Quebec 30370 2905 ##é##38 + +$=+3B6 rrr —C—“Cd 
Ontario 206405 aes  8o jst 
Manitoba 0 Le Cc sc SB !UDUDUDUmUCUCmCri—“COiwCSCSCisCOCiCiCisCidsCs 
Saskatchewan fs ©  «¢§  8& 82 67 
Alberta 163,565 S765 sti‘ i 84 
British Columbia 988125 3 b56 475 45 ee = sis 
Yukon 4,400 i20 06 62 o4 jos = 


Northwest Territories  —s._— «B22. 3: 10) 04 : : oo (61S : WwW 


' Population shares do not add up to 100 since multiple language and non-official language responses 
are excluded. - ee : — 


Source: Language, Part 2, The 1986 Census, Statistics Canada (93-103), 


@ One influence on interprovincial labour mobility is language. Table 11.9 
summarizes interprovincial migration data broken down by language group 
taken from 1986 Census data. The Census data show that labour mobility is 
influenced by language to some extent. Quebec took in nearly 40 per cent of all 
French-speaking migrants over the 1981-1986 period. Ontario and New 
Brunswick, both of whom have large French-speaking populations, also received 
a comparatively large share of French-speaking migrants. More detailed data on 
migration flows are presented in Appendix Table 11.A5. 


e Despite the obvious impact of language on migration patterns, it should be 
noted that in absolute terms more English-speaking than French-speaking 
people migrated to Quebec between 1981 and 1986. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX — LIST OF TABLES 
Table 11.Al1 Average annual growth of provincial GDP (current dollars) 
at market prices 


Table 11.42 Provincial output in manufacturing sector at factor cost — 
selected industries 


Table 11.A3 Provincial contribution to total canadian production 
(current dollars) — selected aggregates 


Table 11.44 1984 exports of goods by destination — selected aggregates 


Table 11.A5 Migration by province and language group (1981-1986) 


Table 11.A1 
Average annual growth of provincial GDP (current dollars) 
at market prices (percentage) 


Average 
1962-69 1970-79 1980-86 1987-89 
Newfoundland 9.84 13.83 8.23 742 
Prince Edward Island 8.45 13.84 9.79 8.23 
Nova Scotia 8.54 11.50 at Oo Lj2 
New Brunswick 8.53 13.43 9.63 7.85 
Atlantic Canada 8.79 12.73 10.03 7.47 
Quebec 8.98 11.96 8.86 8.93 
Ontario 9.61 11.68 10.00 10.49 
Central Canada 9.37 11.78 9.57 9.92 
Manitoba 8.19 11.63 8.71 8.45 
Saskatchewan 9.23 13.32 751 4.63 
Alberta 9.28 18.72 LOC 5.04 
The Prairies 8.87 15.92 7.72 5.66 
British Columbia 10.35 14.27 8.16 10.01 
Yukon & Northwest Territories 12.53 16.74 12.47 7.62 
Western Canada 9.46 15.26 7.91 7.36 
CANADA 9.35 12.85 9.03 9.00 


Source: Provincial GDP at market prices; Provincial Economic Accounts, Statistics Canada (13-213). 
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Table 11.A5 depicts provincial inflows and outflows by language group on a 
province-to-province basis. Gross inflows of persons to a particular province by 
source over the 1981-1986 period are read across by row. Similarly, gross outflows 
of people from each province disaggregated by province of destination can be read 
down each column. As an example, for the provinces of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, the data in Table 11.A5 indicate that over the 1981-1986 period, 
295 persons speaking English at home moved from Prince Edward Island to 
Newfoundland. In contrast, 565 English-speaking and five French-speaking people 
left Newfoundland for P.E.I over this same period. Total figures for inflows and 
outflows are also included in this table. 
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12. THE REAL COST OF FUNDS FOR BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 
Canadian short-term interest rates rose in the latter part of the 1980s. The short- 
term real interest rate, defined as the short-term nominal rate minus the current rate 
of inflation', rose even more than the nominal rate, and was consistently higher 
during the 1980s than during the 1970s (see Chart 12.1). Canadian short-term 
interest rates have also moved higher than those of many of Canada’s principal 
trading partners, particularly the United States in the last several years (see 
Chart. l2:2and able 12.1). 


Frequently this increase in short-term interest rates has been taken to mean that the 
cost of investment financing in Canada has also risen substantially, both in an 
absolute sense, and relative to our trading partners. How financial market conditions 
affect business investment, however, is complex and involves more than just 
interest rates. This is because the business sector has access to a number of sources 
of funds. These include: debt financing, both short and long term; earnings that 
firms retain after paying wages, salaries, interest, dividends and taxes; and new 
equity financing. In making decisions about which sources and combinations of 
funds to use to finance a given investment project, a firm must take into account 
their relative costs, relevant tax rates, risk and inflation. 


"Inflation is defined as the annual growth rate of the commercial GDP deflator. 


Chat i2i 
Canadian short-term inter 
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Chart 12.2 
Simple short-term real interest rates: 
Canada-U.S. comparison 
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The final investment decision is based on several factors. These are the price of 
capital goods, corporate taxes and tax credits, depreciation as well as the real cost of 
funds. Fluctuations in the real cost of funds have, however, dominated movements 
in these other factors in recent years, and for this reason, the real cost of funds will 
be our principal focus. 


This note shows how the cost of funds to a company when measured to account for 
the factors mentioned above, alters the conventional perception presented by 
movements in short-term real interest rates. This, more relevant, cost of funds can 
then be compared with simple measures such as the short-term real interest rate. 


The key conclusions generated by the analysis are: 


e Short-term real interest rates are deceptive as a measure of the cost of 
investment financing. 


e The properly measured 1990 Canadian real cost of funds was close to its 1978-89 
average. This contrasts with real interest rates, which are well above historical 
averages. 


e There is evidence of a historical correlation between inflation and the risk 
premium component of the Canadian real cost of funds suggesting that lower 
inflation leads to a lower cost of funds. 


e The Canadian real cost of funds has historically been close to that of the United 
States, although in 1989-90 the U.S. cost of funds fell below that of Canada. 
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@ Japan and Germany may have historically had a lower real cost of funds than 
either Canada, the United States or the United Kingdom. Part of this could stem 
from the lower inflation enjoyed by Japan and Germany. 


CONSTRUCTING THE REAL COST OF FUNDS 
In this section we will start with the simple short-term real interest rate and then 
build up to the real cost of funds by adding other relevant factors. The steps involved 
are shown in Figure 1 and are described in detail below. 


The cost of funds is the return that investors require to be willing to finance a firm’s 
investment. Capital investment comes from two sources: debt and equity, and the 
return on the investment is distributed back to the holders of the debt and equity. 
This return is typically volatile and therefore risky, and the brunt of this risk is 
borne by the shareholders who thus require a premium over and above that received 
by bondholders to compensate for this risk. 


The total cost of funds can be thought of as a weighted average of the required 
returns on debt and equity, with the weights being the shares of debt and equity in 
total financing. It is empirically important to account for equity as well as debt since 
the returns on the two are quite different, with returns on equity, measured as the 
earnings-price ratio, generally higher than returns on debt (see Chart 12.3). Even in 
the 1970s, when debt financing grew in importance, it always accounted for less 
than half of total corporate financing. During the 1980s, debt’s share fell to less than 
one-third of total financing, compared with the 1970s when it accounted for close to 
40 per cent of total financing (see Chart 12.4). 


(a) The return on debt: correcting for taxes and expected inflation 
Simple measures of real interest rates are often defective even as a measure of the 
real return on debt. This is because they are obtained by subtracting the current rate 
of inflation from the nominal interest rate. The reason, however, that we calculate a 
real rate is to account for the expected future growth of output prices. We should, 
therefore, use expected not current inflation. Following generally accepted 
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Chart 12.3 
Canadian earnings-price ratio 
and simple short and long real interest rates 
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conventions, we assume expected inflation gradually adjusts to past and current 
inflation. Although typically close to current inflation, such a measure departs 
significantly from the actual at turning points. Chart 12.5 shows the impact of 
making this adjustment. The series is also placed on an after corporate tax basis 
when doing this adjustment. This ensures that we only count the profits which are 
available for distribution to the firm’s shareholders and bondholders.” These 
adjustments yield a series which is more stable than the simple short-term 
interest rate. 


(b) The return on debt: adding long-term debt 
A short-term real interest rate is itself incomplete in that short-term debt only 
accounts for about one-third of total debt? When we include the rates of return on 
long-term financing (also adjusted for corporate taxes and expected inflation), the 
picture changes very considerably, as shown in Chart 12.6. Long-term rates have 
tended to be much less volatile than short-term rates, and the adjusted series is 
hence significantly more stable, with the difference between the 1970s and 1980s 
further reduced. It still rises after 1987, but far less than the real short-term rate. 


? This adjustment does not significantly alter the profile of the series, hence for simplicity we have 
subsumed it into the inflation adjustment correction for presentation purposes. 


3 Short-term debt presently accounts for 8 per cent of total outstanding financing (debt plus equity) for 
the non-financial corporate sector. The shares for long-term debt and equity are 21 and 71 per cent 
respectively. 
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To summarize, the adjustments we have made in adding to the completeness of our 
measure are: 


e using expected rather than current inflation and accounting for corporate taxes 
in calculating the real interest rate; 


e accounting for long, as well as short-term, debt financing. 


The series resulting from these two adjustments is less volatile, with levels in the 
1970s now much more similar to those experienced during the 1980s. 


(c) Adjusting to include the return on equity 
As noted previously, equity accounts for the majority of outstanding corporate 
financing, and must therefore be considered in calculating the overall cost of funds. 
Firms can raise equity funds in two ways; either by issuing new shares or by 
retaining and reinvesting a portion of current earnings. Most equity financing 
consists of retained earnings. 


The return on equity is typically measured by the earnings-price (E-P) ratio, that is, 
the ratio of the firm’s earnings to the market value of its shares (see Chart 12.7). 
Shareholders receive their return directly in the form of dividends. The retained 
portion of earnings is reinvested by the firm thereby augmenting its capital stock 
and future earnings stream, and increasing the market value of outstanding shares. 
Shareholders thus receive the non-dividend portion of earnings in the form of capital 
gains generated by investment of the retained portion of earnings. 
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Combining the earnings-price ratio* with the real return on long and short-term debt 
(where the weights on equity and debt are the shares of each in total financing) 
yields the simple real cost of funds shown in Chart 12.7. This series is actually lower 
in 1990 than in 1989 as a result of declines in the earnings-price ratio which have 
more than offset increases in real interest rates. It is also lower than it was during 
much of the 1970s. 


(d) Adjusting for expected earnings growth 
We call the above series a “simple” real cost of funds because it ignores one further 
factor, namely expected future earnings growth. To see why this matters, consider a 
major cyclical downturn like the 1981-82 recession. During the recession, corporate 
earnings fell to very low levels, however they would have been expected to rebound 
with the anticipated recovery. Shareholders would have accounted for this expected 
earnings recovery in valuing the shares they held (the price in the earnings-price 
ratio). But this expected earnings rebound is not accounted for by the transitorily 
low earnings in the E-P ratio, and thus the ratio would appear to be very low. 
Adjusting for expected earnings growth is necessary to arrive at the “true” earnings- 
price ratio. 


Correcting for expected future earnings growth leads to the adjusted real cost of 
funds shown in Chart 12.8, and compared with the simple short-term real interest 
rate in Chart 12.9 and Table 12.2 below. 


This adjusted real cost of funds still rises since 1987, but its average over the latter 
part of the 1980s is lower than during the period 1974-84, suggesting that the real 
cost of funds has not been abnormally high by recent standards, although it has still 
been above the values experienced in the early 1970s. This contrasts noticeably with 
the simple real interest rate which was significantly higher in the late 1980s than 
during the 1970s. 


Much of the measured increase in the adjusted real cost of funds in 1988 relative to 
1987 is itself probably deceptive owing to the speculative bubble which prevailed in 
equity markets in the run-up to that year’s stock market crash. This bubble would 
make the measured cost of funds biased below the true cost of funds in 1987. 


(e) The corporate risk premium and inflation 
The difference between the total cost of funds and the risk free real interest rate 
(usually proxied by a real interest rate on government bonds) is a measure of the 
corporate risk premium. This is the extra return premium that investors require to 
be willing to finance inherently uncertain and risky investment projects, as opposed 
to putting their money in safe assets like government bonds. Chart 12.10 shows that 
the risk premium has tended to correlate quite closely with a moving average of 
inflation. The risk premium rose substantially over the years 1973-75 and remained 
elevated until the early 1980s; precisely the time period in which unprecedented 
protracted inflation was experienced. With the decline in inflation in the mid-1980s 


‘ This earnings-price ratio is itself corrected to base depreciation upon current rather than historical 
capital cost and the inflation components of nominal interest payments on the corporate debt and of 
inventory valuation removed. 
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the risk premium has fallen back again to the levels experienced in the 1960s, when 
inflation was also relatively low. This suggests that higher expected inflation leads 
to an increase in perceived economic risk, and that the risk premium and the real 
cost of funds can be lowered by reducing inflation and its associated uncertainty. 


The Bank of Canada and the Department of Finance recently set out such targets for 
reducing inflation, and these were presented in the February 1991 budget. The 
purpose of these targets is to break the psychology of inflation and to guide the 
economy along the path to price stability. Achieving price stability will lower the 
cost of funds directly and will contribute to an enhancement of our competitive 
position. 


To summarize, the adjustments we have made relative to the simple short-term real 
interest rate are: 


Table 12.2 
Comparison of the real cost of funds 
with the short-run real interest rate 


Average 1972-73 Average 1974-84 Average 1985-90 


Short run 

real interest rate -1.5 2.6 73 
Real cost of funds 49 71 5.9 
Chart 12.10 
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e using expected, rather than current inflation; 

e placing returns on an after-corporate tax basis; 

e accounting for long, as well as short-term debt financing; 
e@ accounting for equity as well as debt financing; and 


e@ accounting for expected future earnings growth when measuring 
the cost of equity. 


The principal characteristics of the total impact of these adjustments are: 


e the real cost of funds has been much more stable than the simple short-term real 
interest rate; 


e the real cost of funds has recently been close its historical norm, whereas the 
real short-term interest rate has been well above its values experienced during 
the 1970s; and 


e the risk premium imbedded in the cost of funds was highest during the 1970s 
when inflation was high. 


THE REAL COST OF FUNDS—AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON? 
Chart 12.11 shows that the final, adjusted Canadian, U.S., German, Japanese and 
U.K. real costs of funds have tended to show a declining trend over the 1980s. The 
Canadian and U.S. costs of funds are generally very close together, with two 
exceptions; the 1981-82 recession, when the cost of funds was much higher in 
Canada; and 1988-90, where another, although smaller, gap opened up. The recent 
higher Canadian cost reflects the relatively tight Canadian monetary conditions 
over the last two years. Tight monetary condition ultimately lead to lower inflation, 
which will in turn reduce uncertainty and the real cost of funds. The United 
Kingdom tracks closely with Canada and the United States, while Japan and 
Germany track closely together with the lowest cost of funds. 


Table 12.3 allows us to compare the country rankings of the real cost of funds with 
those of the simple short-term real interest rate reported in Table 12.1. 


The country rankings for the real cost of funds are similar to those for real interest 
rates. The real cost of funds spread between Germany and Japan and the other three 
countries is, however, greater (about 4 per cent on average over 1978-89) than for real 
short-term interest rates. This is consistent with the prediction that competitive 
international financial markets will tend to equalize real returns on debt across 
countries over longer periods of time. 


> The U.S. cost of funds reported in this section has been calculated in the same way as the Canadian 
series. The overseas costs of funds have been adjusted from series calculated by R. McCauley and 
S. Zimmer, Federal Reserve Bank of New York (Summer 1989) (which do not extend past 1988) to 
render them compatible with the Canadian and U.S. data. Caution should be employed in comparing 
the overseas estimates with those of Canada and the United States, owing to possible differences in 
data definitions and country-specific factors such as the rapid growth in Japanese land prices, the 
implications of which are described in this section. 
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The Japanese cost of funds may be understated for a number of reasons. The capital 
gains associated with the rapid increase in Japanese land prices in recent years would 
have pushed up equity values, but to the extent that these capital gains are not 
realized they would not be reflected in reported earnings. Many Japanese firms hold 
equity in other firms, however, only the dividend portion of earnings from such 
cross-holdings appears on income statements, with accrued capital gains excluded. 
The true earnings-price ratio and real cost of funds would thus be higher than the 
measured series.° In addition, there may have been a speculative bubble in Japanese 
equity markets in 1987 and 1988. In a bubble, the anticipation of speculative capital 
gains further inflates equity values and depresses reported earnings-price ratios. The 
Japanese cost of funds may therefore not be as low relative to Canada as the 
estimates reported here suggest. In a recent study’, Milan Brahmbhatt concludes 
that the recent nearly 50-per-cent rise in Japanese long-term interest rates and 
decline in equity values is fast eroding the Japanese cost of capital advantage. 


The small difference in the cost of funds over the last decade between the United 
States and Canada suggests that we face no structural investment financing 
disadvantage vis-a-vis our principal trading partner. 


® In a recent paper The Cost of Capital in Japan: Recent Evidence and Further Results, (May 1990) 
Albert Ando and Alan J. Auerbach of the University of Pennsylvania and National Bureau of Economic 
Research conclude that the significance of land and cross-holdings is important enough to explain 
differences in conventionally measured rates of return between Japan and the United States. 


7 D.R.IL/McGraw-Hill U.S. Review, December 1990. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Table 12.3 oo 
Real short-term interest rates and¢ costs of funds o country _ 


Real interest rates Real cost of funds 
1978-89 1988 1989 1990 1978-89" 1988 1989 1900. 


United Kingdom $4 36 71 9:1 +68 65 
Canada w— Ud CGC SC 65 64 6 
United States §$ 44 48 65 4/7 62 98 5 
Germany 88 2) 46 §& 8 
Cr mS rt—“‘“‘“‘ “OU 


' To 1988 for overseas countries. 


Our principal conclusions are: 


Short-term real interest rates are deceptive as a measure of the cost of 
investment financing. 


The properly measured 1990 Canadian real cost of funds was close to its 1978-89 
average. This contrasts with real interest rates, which are well above historical 
averages. The real cost of funds rose in 1987-88 (from 4.7 to 6.5 per cent), but 
was quite stable in the subsequent two years even though real interest rates rose 
between 1987 and 1990. This is because of declines in the earnings growth- 
adjusted earnings-price ratio which reflect a decrease in the equity risk premium 
required by shareholders. 


There is evidence of a historical correlation between inflation and the risk 
premium component of the Canadian real cost of funds suggesting that lower 
inflation leads to a lower cost of funds. This suggests that a credible series of 
targets for a declining inflation path would further assist in the reduction of this 
risk premium and the real cost of funds. 


The Canadian real cost of funds has historically been close to that of the United 
States, although in 1989-90 the U.S. cost of funds fell below that of Canada. This 
reflects our recently relatively tighter monetary conditions arising from the 
objective of inflation reduction. Historical experience suggests that this gap is 
likely to be transitory, with no long-term competitive financing disadvantage 
likely. 


Japan and Germany may have historically had a lower real cost of funds than 
either Canada, the United States or the United Kingdom. Part of this could stem 
from the lower inflation enjoyed by Japan and Germany. Lower average inflation 
rates likely contributed to this stability. International comparisons of the cost of 
funds should, however, be viewed cautiously. There is evidence that a 
significant part of the apparent Japanese cost of funds advantage may reflect the 
accounting treatment of land value increases and the capital gains portions of 
earnings from equity cross-holdings, and that part of the advantage has eroded 
recently. 
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13. THE DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE’S 
FORECASTING RECORD: AN UPDATE 


INTRODUCTION 
Following the release of each federal budget, there is typically a public discussion on 
the likely accuracy of the budget’s economic outlook. The Department of Finance 
addressed this issue in its December 1989 Quarterly Economic Review by reviewing 
the accuracy of budget forecasts over the 1985 to 1988 period. The accuracy of the 
year-ahead projections for the four key economic variables contained in the federal 
budgets — real GDP growth, the unemployment rate, the CPI inflation rate, and a 
short-term interest rate — was analyzed, and also compared to private-sector forecasts.’ 


The 1989 report found that, over the four-year period studied, the Department of 
Finance had been quite accurate, ranking second among 14 private-sector forecasters 
regularly surveyed by the Department. The consensus of private-sector forecasters 
(an average of these 14 private-sector forecasts) ranked fourth. 


This report updates the Department’s forecasting record to include budget and 
private-sector forecasts for 1989 and 1990. The Department of Finance’s 
performance, relative to that of other forecasters, has improved beyond the second- 
place standing reported in the 1989 report; over the entire 1985 to 1990 period, the 
Department’s forecasts have been, on average, the most accurate of those surveyed. 


In updating the forecasting record for 1989 and 1990, it was found that the 
Department’s 1989 forecasts for the four key economic indicators were quite 
accurate. For 1990, however, both the Department and most private-sector 
forecasters underestimated underlying inflationary pressures and, as a result, 
interest rates were higher and real growth was lower than expected. Among the 
14 forecasters surveyed, the Department’s forecast was fifth in overall accuracy in 
1989, rising to third in 1990. 


MEASURING FORECAST ACCURACY 
Forecasts can be examined for both absolute and relative accuracy. In the first case, 
forecasts are evaluated relative to the actual outcomes of key indicators. This is the 
subject of the first section. The second section evaluates the accuracy of the 
Department’s forecasts relative to a survey of 14 private-sector forecasters. In the 
third section, the annual forecast errors for 1989 and 1990 are analyzed. Section four 
summarizes the results of the study. There is a brief appendix to provide additional 
details on the methodology used to evaluate the accuracy of the forecasts. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE’S FORECASTING RECORD 
This section compares the Department’s forecasts with historical data for four key 
macroeconomic variables: real GDP growth, the unemployment rate, the CPI 
inflation rate, and a short-term interest rate. 


" See S. MacDonald, ‘The Department of Finance’s Recent Forecasting Record”, Quarterly Economic 
Review, Department of Finance, December 1989, pp 39-49. 
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i) Real output (GDP) growth 
The Department of Finance’s forecasts have understated the strength of real GDP 
growth by 0.6 percentage points, on average, between 1985 and 1990 (see 
Chart 13.1). However, this tendency has not been in evidence in the last two 
years. The Department’s forecast for 1989 was exact and the forecast for 1990 
slightly overestimated growth. 


ii) Unemployment rate 
The tendency to underpredict growth has resulted in an overestimation of the 
unemployment rate of 0.4 percentage points, on average, between 1985 and 1990 
(see Chart 13.2). For 1989, the Department was overly pessimistic about 
unemployment prospects while in 1990 the Department’s forecast was effectively 
realized. 


iii) CPI inflation 
The Department’s forecasts of CPI inflation have been very accurate, deviating from 
the actual rate of inflation by only 0.1 percentage point, on average (see Chart 13.3). 
The largest forecast error was in 1987 when Finance underestimated inflation by 
0.5 percentage points due largely to the sharper-than-expected rebound in energy 
prices from their low 1986 levels. In both 1989 and 1990, the Department’s CPI 
inflation forecasts were very close to the actual outcomes. 
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Chart 13.4 
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iv) Interest rates (90-day commercial paper rate) 
On average, between 1985 and 1990, the Department underestimated interest rates 
by 0.4 percentage points (see Chart 13.4). However, most of the error occurred in 
1990. In the February 1990 budget forecast, interest rates were expected to average 
11.1 per cent for the year but instead they averaged 13.0 per cent in response to an 
unexpected upturn in underlying inflationary pressures in the Canadian economy in 
late 1989 and into 1990. Excluding 1990, the average Department forecast 
underestimation for interest rates was only 0.1 percentage points. 


COMPARISON WITH PRIVATE-SECTOR FORECASTS 


The previous section evaluated the Department’s forecasts relative to the actual 
outcomes for the economy. It is also informative to analyze the Department’s 
forecasting record relative to that of other Canadian forecasters who were generally 
using the same set of information as the Department of Finance and preparing their 
forecasts at the same time.” 


? The private-sector projections for each year were made prior to the release of the federal budget for that 
year and hence did not incorporate the impact of the budget measures on the economy. However, this is 
not expected to have had a significant impact on the forecast comparisons. This first-year impact of 
budget measures on the economy is typically small due to implementation and impact lags. 
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In this section, the Department’s forecasting record is evaluated relative to the 
accuracy of the 14 private-sector projections that were available at the time the 
Finance forecasts were published and to the private-sector consensus (an average of 
the 14 private-sector forecasts). The information on these forecasts is from the 
Department’s regular survey of private-sector forecasts. 


Two conventional methods were used to evaluate the accuracy over time of the 
forecasts for the four economic indicators. The first averages the errors for each 
indicator over the 1985 to 1990 period. In this fashion, overestimates and 
underestimates are offsetting. This methodology detects whether there is a 
persistent tendency to err on one side, but it can mask an uneven year-to-year 
forecasting record. A second methodology is to average the absolute values of the 
annual forecast errors. In this case, overestimates and underestimates are not 
offsetting. Charts 13.5 and 13.6 show the average and the average absolute forecast 
errors for each of the four key economic indicators. 


Finance and private-sector forecasters have tended to underestimate growth and 
overestimate the unemployment rate. Hence, the average forecast errors and the 
average absolute forecast errors provide similar pictures of the forecasting records for 
these two variables. On the basis of either methodology, the Department of Finance 
had a better track record than the private-sector consensus at forecasting both real 
output growth and the unemployment rate over the 1985 to 1990 period. 
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For both inflation and interest rates, the two methods again present similar results 
with a closer convergence of forecast errors for the Department and the private- 
sector consensus. The average absolute forecast errors reveal that the forecast errors 
for inflation were very small. However, the forecast errors for interest rates were 
somewhat larger. In both cases, the Department’s forecasting accuracy was 
somewhat better than that of the private-sector consensus. 


A comparison of forecast accuracy across individual variables is relatively 
straightforward. However, in order to rank the overall accuracy of forecasts for 
different indicators and for different forecasters over several years, it is necessary to 
aggregate the errors made for each indicator. The methodology used here is identical 
to that used in the previous study on the Department’s forecasting record (see 
Appendix). The results are reported in Table 13.1. 


Table 13.1 
Forecast rankings over 1985-1990 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 Overall 


Finance 7 6 4 2 5 3 1 
Consensus 8 5 5 9 7 6 3 
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Overall, for the four key economic indicators, Finance did better than the private- 
sector consensus on forecasting interest rates, real growth, inflation, and the 
unemployment rate over the 1985 to 1990 period. Finance ranks first among the 

14 private-sector forecasters — just slightly ahead of the forecaster with the second 
best record. With the exception of 1986, Finance consistently ranked higher than the 
private-sector consensus.’ Finance’s overall ranking is better than its ranking in each 
year reflecting the fact that the Finance projection was consistently one of the better 
forecasts. The private-sector consensus ranked third overall. 


A YEAR-BY-YEAR ANALYSIS OF THE FORECAST ERRORS 


This section analyzes the forecast errors on a year-by-year basis. 


i) 1985 
Forecasters did not fully anticipate the sharp drop in interest rates that took place in 
1985, although Finance was closer than most (see Chart 13.7). In general, forecasters 
underestimated real GDP growth and overestimated the unemployment rate. 
However, the inflation forecasts were quite accurate. 


3 There have been some marginal changes to the rankings over the 1985 to 1988 period since the 1989 
study, as the present study incorporates the revised national accounts data which were published 
in June 1990. 


Chart 13.7 
Forecast accuracy for 1985 
(May 1985 budget forecast and April 1985 survey) 
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ii) 1986 
The volatility in the exchange market and sharp declines in oil and grain prices 
made 1986 a particularly challenging year for forecasters. The energy price collapse 
sharply lowered investment spending in the energy sector. Real GDP growth fell 
below its 1985 pace. Both Finance and the private-sector consensus projected growth 
to be stronger than what actually occurred (see Chart 13.8). Despite the tendency of 
forecasters to overestimate growth, the fall in the unemployment rate was 
underestimated. 


The inflation forecasts for 1986 were very accurate, despite the unanticipated 
decline in oil and grain prices. Interest rates spiked in the first quarter of 1986 but 
then fell over the remainder of the year to their lowest levels in eight years. Finance 
underestimated the decline while the consensus overestimated it. 


iii) 1987 
Forecasters significantly underestimated economic growth and overestimated the 
unemployment rate again in 1987 (see Chart 13.9). Finance made smaller forecast 
errors than the private-sector consensus on real growth and the unemployment rate, 
but larger errors on inflation and interest rates. 


Chart 13.8 
Forecast accuracy for 1986 
(February 1986 budget forecast and January 1986 survey) 
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Chart 13.9 
Forecast accuracy for 1987 
(February 1987 budget forecast and January 1987 survey) 
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iv) 1988 
The strength of the Canadian economy in 1988 surprised forecasters, with both 
Finance and the private-sector consensus significantly underestimating real GDP 
growth. Even before the plunge in stock prices in late 1987, many forecasters 
expected that growth would slow in 1988. The robust 1987 growth of consumer 
spending, particularly durables, and residential investment was thought to be 
unsustainable. The plunge in stock prices in October 1987 was expected to further 
worsen growth prospects. Indeed, some thought a recession was imminent. 


The 4.4-per-cent rate of growth recorded in 1988 was well above the expected pace 
and higher than in 1987 (see Chart 13.10). The strength in real output was even 
more surprising given that the 1988 drought reduced real growth by 0.4 percentage 
points. As a result of the unexpected output growth, the unemployment rate was 
significantly lower than that projected by most forecasters. 


Despite much stronger-than-expected real growth and the drought-induced increase 
in food prices, inflation forecasts were fairly accurate. Two unexpected 
developments offset a rise in underlying inflation pressures in 1988 — the fall in 
world oil prices and the sharp appreciation of the Canadian dollar. The strong real 
growth and increase in underlying inflationary pressures in 1988 implied much 
higher interest rates than were generally projected. Both Finance and the private- 
sector consensus projected that short-term interest rates would average close to 

8.5 per cent in 1988, while interest rates actually averaged 9.7 per cent. 
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Chart 13.10 
Forecast accuracy for 1988 
(February 1988 budget forecast and January 1988 survey) 
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Finance’s forecasts for all four of the key economic indicators in 1988 were more 
accurate than those of the private-sector consensus. Overall, the Department ranked 
second for the year compared to ninth for the consensus. 


v) 1989 


The forecasts for 1989 were quite accurate (see Chart 13.11). Forecasters correctly 
anticipated the strength of the economy, although they tended to overestimate the 
unemployment rate and underestimate inflation and interest rates. 


vi) 1990 
Both the Department of Finance and the private-sector consensus anticipated the 
slowing in growth in 1990 (see Chart 13.12). The strength of the expansion had 
raised the level of aggregate demand above the economy’s capacity to supply goods 
and services. Inflationary pressures were high and, as the February 1990 budget 
indicated, a substantial slowing in growth was necessary to ease these pressures. 


However, forecasters generally underestimated the extent of the slowing. This 
reflected a number of factors. Underlying inflationary pressures remained stronger 
than expected through the latter part of 1989 and into 1990. As a result, interest 
rates rose early in the year rather than declining as expected. Short-term interest 
rates averaged 13 per cent in 1990, while both Finance and the private-sector 
consensus had forecast that interest rates would average around 11 per cent. The 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August and the consequent rise in oil prices raised 
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Chart 13.11 
Forecast accuracy for 1989 
(April 1989 budget forecast and January 1989 survey) 
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Forecast accuracy for 1990 
(February 1990 budget forecast and January 1990 survey) 
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private-sector uncertainty. This resulted in a greater-than-expected retrenchment by 
businesses and consumers. Finally, a contraction in output in the United States, 
beginning in the fourth quarter of the year, reduced the demand for Canadian 
exports. 


Despite the tendency of forecasters to overestimate growth, they also overestimated 
the unemployment rate. This likely reflects slower labour force growth than most 
forecasters had expected. 


CONCLUSIONS 
In our previous study of the Department of Finance’s forecasting record, the 
Department ranked second over the 1985 to 1988 period. When this study is 
extended to include forecasts for 1989 and 1990 and the most recent national 
accounts data, Finance ranks first in terms of forecast accuracy. On average, Finance 
has produced fairly accurate projections for the key economic indicators, particularly 
when measured against both the overall volatility in the economy — both national 
and international — and the track records of other forecasters facing the same 
challenging economic environment. 


APPENDIX 
Methodology 


When ranking the accuracy of forecasts for specific years, it is necessary to aggregate 
and weight the errors made on different economic indicators. This study uses an 
approach that has been used in similar studies, such as those done by the Financial 
Times of Canada. 


Following this approach, the forecast error for each variable is calculated as the 
difference between the variable’s forecast value and the actual value as published by 
Statistics Canada (for real GDP, inflation, and the unemployment rate) or the Bank 
of Canada (for interest rates). The forecast error for each variable is divided by the 
standard deviation of all the forecasts for that variable to compute an error index. 
Hence, forecast errors made on variables with large variances in forecast views are 
scaled down relative to the errors on variables for which there is little variance. This 
approach assumes that the uncertainty shown by the range of forecast views is the 
appropriate measure of the difficulty in forecasting each variable. 


A composite error index is then constructed by averaging the error indices for all 
four variables across the years 1985 to 1990. The forecasts are then ranked with the 
forecast having the lowest composite error index considered to be the most accurate. 


The private-sector forecasters surveyed were: 


Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia‘ 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
Chase Econometrics (now WEFA) 
Conference Board of Canada 

Data Resources Ltd. 
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Dominion Securities (now Dominion Securities Pitfield) 


Informetrica 


McLeod, Young, Weir (now Scotia McLeod) 


Midland Doherty? 

Nesbitt Thompson Deacon 
Royal Bank 

Toronto Dominion Bank 
Wood Gundy 


* Forecasts were collected for 1989 and 1990 only. 


° Forecast included for 1985 to 1988 only. 


Data 


The following is a summary of the forecasts 


used for this study: 


Survey period for 
private forecasts 


April 1985 
January 1986 
January 1987 
January 1988 
March 1989 
January 1990 


Finance 

forecast 
May 1985 budget 
February 1986 budget 
February 1987 budget 
February 1988 budget 
April 1989 budget 
February 1990 budget 


_ Forecast 

_ period © 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1os8 


1989 
1980. 
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PREFACE 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a 
timely analysis of recent developments in the 
Canadian economy and presents analytical 
work of the staff of the Department of 
Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly 
Economic Review come from Statistics 
Canada. Other regular sources of data are: 
the Bank of Canada, Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, the Canadian Real 
Estate Association, Labour Canada, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), and the Conference 
Board of Canada. 


Unless otherwise indicated, data and per-cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The 
cut-off date for Statistics Canada data 
reported here is July 9, 1991. 


As usual with the June issue of the Quarterly 
Economic Review, the Annual Reference 
Tables are also being distributed. 


Comments or questions concerning material 
in the Quarterly Economic Review should be 
directed to John Lester (613-992-9324), 
Assistant Director, Economic Analysis and 
Forecasting Division, Fiscal Policy and 
Economic Analysis Branch, Department of 
Finance. Questions about subscribing to or 
obtaining copies of the Quarterly Economic 
Review should be addressed to Bill Neddow 
(613-992-3575), Chief of Operations, 
Information Services and Media Relations 
Division, Consultations and Communications 
Branch, Department of Finance, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1A 0G5. 
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Real GDP fell 4.6% in the first quarter of 1991, the fourth consecutive quarterly 
decline. Recent data point to an increase in output in the second quarter. 
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Consumer spending fell 7.7% in the first quarter as real disposable income fell 8.3%. 
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Residential investment dropped 24.1% in the first quarter. House sales and 
construction have revived more recently in response to lower interest rates. 


Business investment and imventOrses oo... ceccccccccccssssssssssssssssssseessessecsessesssecseesseen 
Business fixed investment rose 1.9% in the first quarter. Lower prices for capital 
goods resulting from the replacement of the federal sales tax by the GST encouraged 
businesses to postpone machinery and equipment purchases from late last year to 
this year. 
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The federal deficit on a Canadian Income and Expenditure Accounts basis increased 
to $26.2 billion in fiscal year 1990-91 from $22.9 billion in 1989-90. The consolidated 
budget deficit for the provincial-local-hospital sector increased to $3.5 billion in 
1990-91 from $0.8 billion in 1989-90. 
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Both imports and exports declined in the first quarter. The current account deficit 
in the first quarter was unchanged from the fourth quarter of 1990 at $21.5 billion. 
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Services-sector output was up in the first quarter; goods-sector output continued 
to decline. In April both goods and services output increased sharply. 
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Employment increased 1.2% in the second quarter. Strong labour force growth, 
however, left the unemployment rate in June at 10.5%, equal to the recession-high 
of 10.5% in March. 
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The year-over-year inflation rate was 6.2% in May, down slightly from 6.3% in 
March and April. Over the last three months, however, consumer prices have risen 
at an annual rate of 3.2%. 
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While short-term interest rates in Canada continued to edge down through the 
second quarter, the external value of the Canadian dollar strengthened. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


11. Canada’s economic performance in an international perspective ................... 


This report compares a number of standard indicators of economic performance 
over 1960-1990 for Canada and other major industrial countries. By international 
standards, the Canadian economy has performed very well. 
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1. THE ECONOMY IN BRIEF 


KEY MESSAGES 


@ The economy contracted 4.6% in © 
the first quarter of 1991, bringing _ 
the cumulative loss in output since 
the beginning of the recession 
to 2.8%. 


_@ Signs of economic recovery have 
__ increased. Lower interest rates 
have prompted an upturn in house 
_ purchases and construction and an 
_ increase in demand for some 
consumer goods such as 
automobiles. This led to a surge in 
- output in April and an increase in 
- employment in the second quarter. 


_ @ While the year-over-year rate of 
___CPlinflation hovers above 6%, 
recent monthly increases have 

been much smaller, indicating that 
_ inflation pressures are easing. 


SUMMARY 

Real GDP declined 4.6% in the first quarter of 
1991, the fourth consecutive quarterly decline 
(Chart 1.1). The level of output has now fallen 
2.8%, compared with 3.9% after four quarters 
in the 1981-1982 recession. 


Real final domestic demand led the decline in 
the first quarter, dropping 5.5% as interest- 
sensitive categories of spending continued to 
retreat. Inventories bounced back in the first 
quarter, largely as businesses restocked after 
drawing down inventories at the end of last 
year. 


Despite the sharp decline in spending in the 
first quarter, there are signs in the most recent 
data that spending is responding to the decline 
in interest rates over the past 13 months. 
Housing sales and construction have picked up. 
Retail sales, led by strong sales of automobiles 
and furniture and appliances, increased 0.4% in 
April. Increases in demand led to a sharp rise in 
output in April, after virtually no change in 
February and March, as well as employment 
gains in the second quarter. 


The year-over-year CPI inflation rate was 6.2% 
in May, compared with 6.3% in March and 
April. Over the last three months, however, 
consumer prices have increased at an annual 
rate of only 3.2%. Slack labour markets, poor 
business profitability and restraints on public 
sector wages have led to an easing in wage 
settlements in recent months. 


Chat i.1 | 
Change in real GDP and 
final domestic demand 


per cent — annual rate 


_ Ml Real GDP 
(_] Final domestic demand 
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Consumer spending falls sales have increased strongly in recent months 
in first quarter (Chart 1.2), which have spurred the demand for 


Consumer spending in the first quarter household furniture and appliances. 


registered its sharpest drop of the recession, 


falling 7.7%. Real personal disposable income Residential investment down in the 


fell 8.3% in part because of a steep decline in first quarter, but signs point to a 

employment. Spending on furniture, appliances, revival subsequently 

clothing, and footwear was down particularly Residential investment fell for the fifth 

sharply while services expenditures fell for the consecutive quarter, as new house construction 

first time since 1982. dropped sharply. Housing starts in the first 
quarter totalled 96,000, the lowest quarterly 

More recent data indicate the beginning of a figure since 1957. Declining mortgage rates, 

recovery in consumer spending. Automobile however, have stimulated increased activity in 

sales were up in the second quarter. Housing housing. Sales of existing houses have increased 


Main economic indicators 
(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


790,——(is‘éCG 


pn Most — 
1989 1990 Q2 Q3 Q4 Q1 recent 
Real gross domestic product eo 0.5 OG .1 -4.9 -4.6 - 
Final domestic demand 37 0.6 5.1 -05 20 59 = 
Consumption 3.2 15 384 $6 476 77 - 
Residential construction 3. 76 -197 -209 248 241 - 
Business fixed investment 60 32 +101 117 #65 1.9 _ 
Non-residential construction Bi 22 #60 71 900 23 — 
Machinery and equipment 66 G9 44 46 40 47 = 
Business inventory investment’ 01 09 2 03 06 Se _- 
Non-farm 0.4 -1.0 O02 11 06 535 =. 
Trade balance’ -1.3 0.8 $6 02 9 §/ - 
Exports OG #38 181 #57 156 £76 . 
imports $2 0.8 41 560 95 ot _ 
Current account balance (nominal) 20; 220 -21/ 200 -215 215 ~ 
Real persona! disposable income 44 (2 81 -8.8 -2.6 -8.3 - 
Profits before taxes 43 %@24/ -38/ (29 339 -730 = 
Costs and prices (%,y/y) 
GDP price deflator 47 30 — 2.9 3.9 — 
Consumer price index 5.0 48 46 4.2 4.9 6.4 6.2 (May) 
CPI — energy component 3.5 9.9 7.9 70 154 120 | 5.6 (May) 
CPI — excluding food and energy 5.5 4.4 44 4.0 4.1 6.1 6.2 (May) 
Unit labour costs 5.4 6.2 6.4 5.8 6.4 6.0 - 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate L5 8.1 15 8.3 9.1 10.1 10.5 (June) 
Employment growth (%, a.r.) 2.0 0.7 02 09 -2.8 -5.7 -1.3 (June) 
Financial markets (end of period) 
Exchange rate (U.S. cents) 86.32 86.21 85.96 86.60 86.21 86.38 87.16 (July 9) 
Prime interest rate ASSO (275 14.78 1378 1275 11.75 9.75 (July 9) 


"Annualized change expressed as a percentage of GDP in the previous period. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
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for four consecutive months, and in May were 
69% above the level of a year ago. New housing 
starts have also responded, reaching 162,000 
units in June. 


GST spurs investment spending 

The replacement in January of the federal sales 
tax (FST) by the GST significantly lowered the 
price of many capital goods, leading many 
businesses to delay purchases of machinery and 
equipment until the first quarter of this year. 
As a result, spending on machinery and 
equipment was up 4.7% in the first quarter. 
Low profit levels, poor sales and low capacity 
utilization rates continued to make for a weak 
underlying investment performance. This was 
reflected in the 2.3% decline in non-residential 
investment. 


Businesses restock 

Businesses ran down inventories at the end of 
last year. In the first quarter inventories, 
particularly at the wholesale level, were rebuilt. 
The upswing in non-farm inventories added 

5.3 percentage points to the growth of GDP 


ales of existing houses 
ue 


84 85 86 87 88 89 90 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May 
1991 


‘Multiple Listing Service data are seasonally adjusted 
by the Department of Finance. 


in the first quarter. Even with the first-quarter 
surge in inventory investment, however, the 
inventory-to-sales ratio remains roughly in line 
with its trend since 1983, indicating that a 
resumption in demand growth will quickly 
prompt increased production. 


Current account balance unchanged 
Weak first-quarter demand in Canada led to a 
decline in imports. At the same time, however, 
the recession in the U.S. economy reduced the 
demand for Canadian exports, particularly of 
automotive products, even more. As a result, 
Canada’s trade balance deteriorated in the 

first quarter. 


The current account deficit was unchanged 
from the fourth quarter of last year at 

$21.5 billion, as the deterioration in the trade 
balance was offset by an improvement in the 
investment income and transfers balances. 

A change in the way Statistics Canada 
calculates inheritances and migrants’ funds has 
led to significant revisions to Canada’s current 
account deficit. The deficit for 1990 is now 
$22.0 billion, compared with the previous 
estimate of $16.0 billion. 


Chart 1.3 
Quarterly employment Growin 


per cent — annual rate 
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Employment gains in second quarter 
Employment was up 1.2% in the second quarter 
(Chart 1.3). Ontario and Quebec, which had 
been hardest hit by the recession, saw gains in 
employment in the quarter. Labour force 
growth, however, also picked up in the second 
quarter. As a result, the unemployment rate in 
June was 10.5%, the same as in March. 


Inflation pressures ease 

The year-over-year inflation rate in May was 
6.2%, more or less unchanged since February. 
Monthly increases in the CPI in recent months 
have generally been moderate. The annualized 
rate of inflation in the last three months, for 
example, has been 3.2%. This moderation has 
occurred despite some federal and provincial 
indirect tax increases. Wage settlements appear 
to have peaked. Private sector settlements have 
been declining since the third quarter of last 
year. Public sector settlements in April 
provided wage increases averaging 3.4%, largely 
due to the introduction of public service wage 
guidelines. The federal government and seven 
provincial governments have introduced public 
sector wage restraints. 


Profits drop further in first quarter 
Corporate profits fell at a quarterly rate of 
27.9% in the first quarter, the largest one- 
quarter decline in the recession. In the climate 
of weak demand, businesses have been unable 
to pass on increases in unit labour costs, which 
continued at a year-over-year rate of 6% in the 
first quarter. Since their peak in the first quarter 
of 1989, corporate profits have fallen 55.7%. 


Dollar strengthens despite 
interest-rate declines 

Although short-term interest rates have fallen 
almost 530 basis points since their peak in May 
1990, and the differential with U.S. short-term 
rates has been more than halved, the Canadian 
dollar has strengthened in recent months 

(Chart 1.4). In February the Canadian dollar rose 
above U.S. $0.86, and since May has been 
trading above U.S. $0.87. 


Chart 1.4 

Foreign price of the Canadian 
dollar and Canada-U.S. 
interest rate differential 


per cent U.S. cents 


U.S./Canadian : 


dollar Canada-U,S. e 
differential 83 
(left scale) 
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2. PERSONAL SECTOR 


Chart 2.1 Chart 2.2 
Change in real consumer Change in real consumer 
spending by components spending on goods by 


per cent — annual rate major category 


6 a Total per cent — annual rate 
4 [1] Goods 10 Durable {| Semi-durable | Non-durable 
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After a moderate decline in the fourth quarter of 
1990, total consumer spending fell sharply in 
the first quarter. The decline was mainly due to 
a substantial drop in spending on goods. 
Services expenditures fell slightly, reflecting a 
sharp decline in spending on restaurants, hotels 
and abroad. The decline in spending abroad was 
confined to travel overseas and was related to 
the war in the Persian Gulf. 


In the first quarter, weak consumer confidence, 
lower real disposable income and continued 
weakness in housing demand led to another 
sharp decline in purchases of durable and semi- 
durable goods. The fall was most evident in 
expenditures on furniture, household 
appliances, clothing and footwear after a sharp 
increase in spending in December to avoid 
higher Quebec sales tax as a result of the 
harmonization of its tax base with the GST. 
The increase in indirect taxes on clothing and 
footwear with the implementation of the GST 
in January also appears to have contributed to 
lower spending in the quarter. The drop in 
durables spending was partly offset by a 
rebound in purchases of new cars and trucks. 
Purchases of non-durable goods increased 
modestly. 
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Chart 2.3 
Sales of passenger cars 


thousands of units — annual rate 
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June 1991 is Department of Finance estimate. 


After declines since mid-1990, auto sales 
jumped in January and February. This reflected, 
in part, a shift in spending from the last part of 
1990 to early 1991 due to lower prices resulting 
from the replacement of the federal sales tax 
with the GST on January 1, 1991. More 
recently, there have been signs of a more lasting 
recovery in auto sales as consumers have begun 
to respond to significantly lower interest rates. 
Auto sales increased at a monthly rate of 4.7% 
in April, 8.1% in May, and 7.4% in June. 
Purchases of other durables, in particular 
furniture and appliances, have also been 
positively influenced by the increase in demand 
for new and existing houses. 


Chart 2.4 
Change in real personal 
disposable income 


per cent — annual rate 


89 0: 2 aa 
_ 1990 1991 


Real personal disposable income fell noticeably 
in the first quarter. The decline was due partly 
to a decrease in labour income in the first 
quarter — the first decline since 1982 — as 
employment registered its largest drop in the 
recession. An uptick in the rate of increase in 
the consumer price deflator, partly due to the 
introduction of the GST, was also a factor 
explaining the decline in real disposable 
income. 


‘Chat25 
The personal _ 


Personal savings as a proportion of disposable 
income decreased slightly to 10.2% in the first 
quarter. The personal savings rate has remained 
relatively stable since the beginning of the 
recession — a pattern significantly different than 
during the 1981-82 recession when the personal 
savings rate rose to a record of 19.1%. 
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The March 1991 Conference Board Survey of 
Consumer Attitudes showed a slight decrease 
in consumer confidence in the first quarter due 
to heightened household concerns about 
making a major purchase. Consumer 
confidence went down in the Atlantic and 
Prairie provinces, remained almost unchanged 
in Central Canada and increased significantly in 
British Columbia. Stronger sales of new and 
existing houses as well as increased car sales 
suggest that consumer confidence may have 
rebounded in the second quarter. 
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Chart 2.7 Chart 2.8 

Ratio of personal debt Interest costs as a share 
to disposable income of disposable income 
per cent per cent 

80 10 


1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 


The ratio of personal sector debt (consumer and _In the first quarter, interest costs as a share of 
mortgage credit) to disposable income increased _— disposable income declined to the lowest level 
significantly during the latter half of the 1980s since the first quarter of 1990. This 

due to strong consumer demand for durable improvement reflects the significantly lower 
goods and houses. In the second quarter of 1990, __ interest rates and the noticeable drop in 

the ratio reached a peak well above the previous _ personal debt growth. The ratio, however, 
record level registered in late 1979. In the first remains near record levels. 

quarter of 1991, consumer and mortgage debt as 

a per cent of disposable income remained near 

record levels. 
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3. HOUSING SECTOR 


Chart 3.1 
Change in 
real residential investment 


per cent — annual rate 


Chart 3.2 
Change in real residential investment by category 


per cent — annual rate 


In the first quarter, residential investment again 
declined sharply (Chart 3.1). As in the preceding 
two quarters, the first-quarter decline was due 
to a sharp reduction in investment in new 
housing (Chart 3.2), reflecting the significant 
decline in housing starts. Spending on 
alterations and improvements continued to 
trend down as a result of lower real personal 
disposable income and weak consumer 
confidence. Real estate commissions, on the 
other hand, increased substantially due to a 
rebound in sales of existing houses in February 
and March. 


80 New construction | Alterations and improvements : Real estate commissions 
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Housing starts (Chart 3.3) fell to 96,000 units in 
Chart 3.3 the first quarter, a drop of 51,000 units from the 
Housing starts in Canada previous quarter and the lowest quarterly level 
since the first quarter of 1957. Starts of both 
single and multiple dwellings were down 
sharply. By June, however, housing starts had 
fe rebounded to 162,000 units, bringing the second 
quarter average to 148,000 — a gain of 52,000 
units from the first quarter. A significant 
improvement in housing affordability, due to 
much lower mortgage rates and declines in 
housing prices, was a major reason. 


thousands of units — annual rate 


240 


The significant drop in housing starts in the 
first quarter was widespread across the regions 
(Chart 3.4). Quebec (-20,000 units) and Ontario 
(-13,000 units) experienced the largest declines. 
In the second quarter, however, housing starts 
increased in all regions. Around 40 per cent of 
the increase in housing starts in Canada in the 
second quarter occurred in Quebec. The strong 


1990 A. a a4 Qt _- rebound in that province reflected in part the 
ree = positive impact of the Quebec housing program, 
“Second quarter data for single and multiple housing starts “Mon taux, mon toit”. This program offers an 


are Department of Finance estimates. ‘ , 
interest rate of 84% for three years or a subsidy 


up to $5,000 for new-home buyers. 


Chart 3.4 
Housing starts by region 
thousands of units — annual rate 
100 
90 MD 1990: First half 

[___} 1990: Second half 
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“Department of Finance estimate based on urban centers data for the second quarter. 
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Chart 3.5 Chart 3.6 

New house prices in Canada Mortgage rates 
index 1986 = 1.00 per cent 

1.50 25 


1.30 
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Because of weaker demand for new houses, new __ Short- and long-term mortgage rates have 


house prices have been declining significantly declined sharply since the high level reached 
since the beginning of the recession. In February last spring. At the end of June, one-year and 
1991, the New House Price Index was down five-year mortgage rates were at 10% and 
almost 10% compared to February of last year. 11.25% respectively, which are near their 
Over that period, the New House Price Index lowest levels of the 1980s. 


dropped in all major cities, but particularly 
sharply in Toronto and Vancouver. The 
increased demand for new houses in recent 
months, however, has pushed up prices. In 
April, they were up 1.5% compared to the 
trough in February. 
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Chart 3.7 
Sales of existing houses 
in Canada’ 


thousands of units — annual rate 
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‘Multiple Listing Service data are seasonally adjusted 
by the Department of Finance. 


The decline in mortgage rates and housing 
prices has boosted significantly the demand for 
existing houses. Sales of existing houses for 
April and May were well above any level in the 
1980s. In May, sales of existing houses were 
approximately 75% higher than in January. 


Chart 3.8 

Change in sales of existing 
houses by province in 

May 1991 


year over year 
150 


129.9 
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The sharp increase in sales of existing houses 
on a year-over-year basis in May was largely 
concentrated in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Sales of existing houses in certain other parts of 
the country have also posted noticeable, albeit 
more modest, gains in the past year. 
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4. BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND INVENTORIES 


Chart 4.1 


Change in real business fixed investment 


per cent — annual rate 


e Total 


Non-residential construction 


Machinery and equipment 


1989 1990 Qi Q2 @3 @ 
1990 1991 


Real non-residential business investment rose 
1.9% in the first quarter after three consecutive 
quarterly declines. The increase was entirely 
due to machinery and equipment spending (up 
4.7%}, as businesses deferred investment 
spending, particularly related to automobiles, to 
the first quarter of 1991 to take advantage of the 
replacement of the FST by the GST. Non- 
residential investment, however, continued to 
decline in the first quarter. 


Qi 1989 1990 Q1 


Q3 @4 Qi 
1990 1991 1990 1994 
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High commercial vacancy rates in a number of 
urban centres have led to a sharp slow down in 
commercial building. Capacity utilization rates 
declined alongside demand in the first quarter, 
leaving firms with little incentive to expand. 
Further deteriorations in financial positions 
have also delayed discretionary capital 
expenditures. 
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Chart 4.2 
Real business investment 
share of GDP 


per cent 
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The slight rebound in investment in the first 
quarter led to an increase in the share of real 
business investment in real GDP to 13.3%. 
Throughout the recession, this ratio remained 
well above the 1980s average of 12.4%. 


Chart 4.3 
Corporate profit margins 
(National accounts basis) 


per cent 
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Corporate profits continued to decline in the 
first quarter due to sharply lower oil prices, 
continued high wage rate increases, and overall 
weak economic conditions. Profit margins 
before taxes on a national accounts basis 
reached a historic low of 5.0% in the first 
quarter. 
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Chart 4.4 _ : Chart 4.5 
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Investment in inventories increased in the first The fact that firms maintained inventory levels 

quarter of 1991, after large decumulations in in line with sales mitigated the overall GDP 

1990. decline. While the decline in inventories has 
accounted for about a third of the total GDP 
decline in the recession, the inventory-to-sales 
ratio has remained virtually flat. In the 
1981-1982 recession, the inventory-to-sales 
ratio plumeted and inventory decumulation 
accounted for about four fifths of the 
cumulative decline in total output. 
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Chart 4.6 

Business bankruptcies 

thousands per cent 
15 1.4 
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The unsustainably low level of profit margins is 
reflected in the high rate of business bankruptcy 
during the recession. The incidence of 
bankruptcy, as measured by the number of 
bankruptcies relative to the total number of 
firms, however, is still much lower than during 
the 1981-1982 recession. 


Chart 4.7 
Index of business confidence 
Conference Board of Canada 
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Historical average 
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The Conference Board’s Index of Business 
Confidence increased approximately 30% in the 
first quarter of 1991 largely as a result of 
increased optimism about economic conditions 
in the next six months. Almost half of the 
business leaders surveyed expected an 
improvement in overall economic conditions 
over the next six months. 
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5. GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


On a Canadian Income and Expenditure 
Chart 5.1 Accounts (CIEA) basis, the federal deficit in 
Federal government deficit | fiscal 1990-91 increased to $26.2 billion from 
(CIEA basis) $22.9 billion in 1989-90 (Chart 5.1). 


billions of dollars 


: Total revenues increased 6.2% in 1990-91 

8 (Chart 5.2). Personal direct taxes increased 
14.3%, largely reflecting the strong growth in 
personal incomes and the impact of higher tax 
refunds in 1989-90 due to tax reform, as well as 
an increase in the unemployment insurance 
contribution rates in January 1990. Corporate 
taxes fell 10.1% due to lower corporate profits. 
Indirect taxes decreased 6.8% due to the 
transitional impact of sales tax reform, 
particularly the rebate of FST paid on 
inventories. 


Total expenditures were up 7.5%, led by 
increases of 13.2% in transfers to persons and 
8.6% in debt interest. 
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The consolidated budget deficit for the 


Chart 5.3 provincial-local-hospital (PLH) sector increased 
Provincial-local governments and to $3.5 billion in fiscal year 1990-91 from 
hospitals deficit(+)/surplus(-) $0.8 billion in 1989-90 and a surplus of 

(CIEA basis) $0.6 billion in 1988-89 (Chart 5.3). 


billions of dollars — seasonally adjusted at annual rates In fiscal year 1990-91, revenues grew 5.3%, 


4 while expenditures increased 7.3%. Direct taxes 
on persons were up 17.5%, due mostly to the 
continued strong growth in personal income 
and the substitution of a payroll tax for health 
premiums in Ontario as of January 1990. Direct 
taxes on corporations declined 6.7%, due to the 
weakness of corporate profits. Transfers to 
persons led the advance in spending (8.2%), due 
largely to increased payments in social 
assistance reflecting the impact of the recession. 
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Chart 5.4 

Change in provincial-local governments and hospitals 
revenues and expenditures in fiscal year 1990-91 
(CIEA basis) 


per cent — year over year 
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6. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Chart 6.1 
The current account deficit 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
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Chart 6.2 
Current accounts balance by component 


_ billions of dollars — annual rate 


In the first quarter of 1991, the current account 
deficit, at $21.5 billion, was unchanged from 
the fourth quarter of 1990 (Chart 6.1). Modest 
improvements in the balances for investment 
income and transfers offset a $0.7 billion 
deterioration in the merchandise trade balance 
and a slight deterioration in the balance for 
services (Chart 6.2). 
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Chart 6.3 
Current account deficit 


billions of dollars 
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Operational changes by Statistics Canada on 
how migrants’ funds are measured have 
resulted in sizeable revisions to Canada’s 
current account, with offsetting revisions also 
made to the “other claims” component in the 
capital account. Migrants’ funds previously 
were based on the net worth of migrants. The 
estimates are now based on funds in possession 
at the time of migration. Since funds in 
possession are only a small part of net worth, 
net receipts of migrants’ funds were revised 
sharply downward and the deficit in the current 
account was revised upward correspondingly. In 
1990, for example, revisions to migrants’ funds 
raised the current account deficit by about 

$5.5 billion. This accounted for almost the 
entire revision to the current account. 


Chart 6.4 

Change in real 

exports and imports 
billions of dollars — annual rate 
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Real exports and imports declined in the first 
quarter of 1991, the third consecutive quarterly 
decline. Real merchandise exports fell over 7% 
while merchandise imports declined over 6%. 
Exports of services fell for the third consecutive 
quarter while imports of services increased 
modestly. 
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Chart 6.5 

Growth in final domestic demand 
in Canada, the U.S. and 
overseas G-7 countries 


per cent — year over year 
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The major factor behind the declines in both 
exports and imports was the weakening of 
demand in Canada and in the United States, 
Canada’s major trading partner. According to 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
United States economy fell into a recession in 
August 1990. Domestic demand, however, has 
continued to grow on average in the overseas 
G-7 countries, moderating the recession in 
North America. 


Chart 6.6 
Automotive and non-automotive 
real merchandise exports 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
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The recent decline in real exports has been 
largely in automotive products, as non- 
automotive exports have remained relatively 
stable in recent quarters. The major cause of the 
decline in auto exports has been the weak 
demand in the United States. This is of 
particular importance to Canada since roughly 
80 per cent of motor vehicles produced in 
Canada are exported to the United States. 
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7. OUTPUT 


Chart 7.1 
Real GDP at factor cost 
and employment 
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Chart 7.3 

Real GDP at factor cost 
and employment 
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Chart 7.2 

Real GDP at factor cost 
and employment 
service-sector industries 
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Weakness in output in January resulted in a 
sharp first quarter decline in real GDP at factor 
cost — the largest of the recession (Chart 7.1). 
However, output stabilized in February and 
March and, by April, real GDP at factor cost 
was up 1.0% relative to January. Output of 
service-producing industries (Chart 7.2) began 
to recover in February, led by growth in the 
finance, insurance and real estate industry. By 
April, the level of services GDP was well above 
its cyclical peak in early 1990. After sharp 
declines in the first quarter, goods-sector output 
rebounded in April (Chart 7.3), with 
employment rising a month earlier. This was 
led by strong increases in interest-sensitive 
durable goods production. 
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Labour market activity began to strengthen in With the renewed employment growth, the 

the second quarter, when employment grew ata unemployment rate has stabilized in the last 

1.2% annual rate. This followed a5.7% decline —_ four months. The increased job availability was 

in employment in the first quarter. accompanied by a strong rebound in labour 
force participation. The labour force increased 
2.1% at an annual rate in the second quarter 
after a 1.4% decline in the first quarter. This 
increase in the labour force more than offset the 
upturn in employment in the quarter. 
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Chart 8.3 
Employment growth 


per cent — annual rates 
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The decline in employment during the recent 
downturn was entirely due to a drop in full- 
time work. Part-time work continued to grow. 
This partly reflected the fact that some full- 
time workers had their hours reduced to part- 
time levels when demand declined. However, 
full-time employment stabilized in the second 
quarter, following a steep decline in the 
previous quarter. 


Chart 8.4 
Employment in goods and services 
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Consistent with a large rise in manufacturing 
shipments and output early in the quarter, 
goods-producing industries had their largest 
average employment increase in almost two 
years in April and May, followed by a small 
decline in June. Service-sector industries also 
showed a modest upturn in recent months. 
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Chart 8.5 
Manufacturing employment 
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For manufacturing industries, the recent 
downturn in employment was almost as serious 
as in the previous downturn. However, 
employment gains began slightly earlier than in 
the previous recession. Ontario’s manufacturing 
industries had a particularly strong increase in 
employment from February to May, and 
registered their first quarterly employment gain 
in almost two years during the second quarter. 


Chart 8.6 
Output per worker 
in the manufacturing sector 
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Output per worker in manufacturing grew 
modestly during the recent downturn, 
compared with large productivity declines in 
the 1981-1982 recession. This has largely 
reflected an unwillingness of employers to hold 
labour not required for current production in 
the recent downturn, in contrast with the past. 
As a result, employment should rebound more 
quickly in response to output increases in the 
coming recovery than it did following the 
1981-1982 recession. 
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Chart 8.7 
Change in regional employment 
for selected periods 
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Regionally, employment growth has been 


Chart 8.8 : widespread since the trough in employment in 
Workers who have been hired February (Chart 8.7). British Columbia (1.6%) 
in the past three months and the Prairie Provinces (0.8%) had the 


strongest increases. Quebec and Ontario also 
oe have had gains since February. These two 

10 provinces accounted for almost all the declines 
up to that point in the downturn. Only the 
Atlantic Provinces, which had experienced a 
small gain in employment in the first 12 
months of the downturn, have experienced a 
decline since February. 


cyclical peak = 100 


A rebound in new hiring (as opposed to recalls 
by former employers) contributed significantly 
to employment growth in the second quarter 
(Chart 8.8). This improvement in labour market 
conditions occurred 6 months earlier than in 


April 1981 = 100 the 1981-1982 recession. Also, new hires did 
not decline as much in the recent downturn as 
P4 P P+4 P48 P+12 P16 P+20 they did in the 1981-1982 recession, a fact 


reflected in the smaller employment declines in 
the recent downturn. 
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9, PRICES AND WAGES 


The year-over-year increase in the all-items CPI 
Chart 9.1 was 6.2 per cent in May, down marginally from 
CPI inflation rate 6.3 per cent in March and April. The index 
excluding food and energy increased at about 
the same rate (Chart 9.1). On a month-over- 
month basis (Chart 9.2), price increases since 
January this year have been small, implying an 
easing of inflation pressures. Despite increases 
in tobacco taxes in March which led to a one- 
time increase in the price level, consumer 
prices rose at an annual rate of just over 3 per 
cent from March to May. 
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Chart 9.2 
Inflation rate 
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Chart 9.3 
Producer price increases 
for finished goods 


per cent — year over year 
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Unlike consumer prices, producer prices did not 
increase with the introduction of the GST. The 
easing in inflation since January appears to be 
based in both domestic and especially imported 
finished goods prices. From January to May, 
year-over-year increases in both finished goods 
price indexes have dropped sharply. With 
respect to imported goods, this decline has been 


supported by an appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar. 


Chart 9.4 
Average hourly earnings 
fixed-weighted 


per cent — year over year 
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However, the easing in inflation pressures has 
occurred in spite of continued strong wage and 
unit labour cost growth. Since early 1990, wage 
growth has been highest in the labour-intensive 
service sector. 
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High wage settlements underlie the strong 


Chart 9.5 growth in average hourly earnings. Private- 
Private and public sector sector settlements, however, appear to have 
wage settlements peaked in the third quarter of 1990 and have 


since edged down (Chart 9.5). While public- 


_ 
effective annual % increases sector settlements remained high early in 1991, 


8 Ml Private the wage-restraint programs adopted by the 
(_] Public federal and seven provincial governments began 
to be reflected in wage settlements data for 
6 April (Chart 9.6). The table on the following 


page provides a description of these programs. 
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Chart 9.6 
Recent public sector wage settlements 
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Public-sector wage-restraint programs 


In total, about 45% of all workers and about 60% of public-sector workers negotiating new 
contracts in 1991 will be covered by formal wage-restraint programs. The following is an 
inventory of wage restraint programs in effect in 1991. These programs began to take hold in 
April of this year. 


Federal Government 

@ Public service wage increases for the next three years were restricted to a ceiling of 3% in 
the February 1991 budget. On May 29, the President of the Treasury Board advised union 
leaders that the government had effectively lost any room it might have had to negotiate 
wage settlements for the current fiscal year at an increase of more than 0%. The President 
confirmed this in a statement on June 19, 1991. 


Newfoundland 

e@ Wages for all unionized employees and executives and managers in the public and para- 
public sectors, as well as Members of the Legislature and Cabinet Ministers, would be 
frozen for one year. In 1992-93, government employee wage increases will be granted as 
specified in existing contracts or as negotiated at that time. 


Nova Scotia 

@ Public-sector wages have been frozen for a two-year period. Increases scheduled in 
collective agreements will be deferred for two years and the freeze on salaries for Ministers 
and MLAs announced in January will be extended for two years. 


New Brunswick 
@ Salaries of bargaining and non-bargaining employees in the public and para-public sectors 
will be frozen for fiscal year 1991-92. 


Quebec 


@ An agreement has been reached with public-sector unions to permit a 3% increase in 
wages June 30, 1992 following a six-month wage freeze. The government will also reduce 
the negotiated wage increase of 25,000 management employees from 5% (to have taken 
effect July 1, 1991) to 2.5%. 


Manitoba 


e Public-sector administration employees will get no wage increase this year and a 2% 
increase in 1992. 


Saskatchewan 


@ The provincial Finance Minister announced on January 3 that wage and compensation 
increases for public-sector employees will not exceed 4% in the current round of 
bargaining. The provincial budget, tabled April 22, further restricted settlements to 2% 
beginning fiscal year 1991-92 until the second half of 1993-94. 


British Columbia 


e All public-sector wage settlements must be approved by a “Compensation Fairness 
Commissioner”. Criteria for approval are based on the public-sector employer's ability to 
pay compensation from existing revenues without reducing existing levels of public 
service or raising taxes. 
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10. FINANCIAL SECTOR 
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The 90-day commercial paper rate continued to 
ease in the second quarter of 1991. The 90-day 
commercial paper rate was 8.70% on July 9, a 
decline of more than one percentage point from 
its first-quarter close; it has fallen more than 
five percentage points in the last twelve 
months. The prime rate has also fallen five 
percentage points since last June, to 9.75%, the 
first time since 1988 it has been below 10%. 


The decline in short-term interest rates in 
Canada has been faster than in other major 
industrial countries. As a result, Canada now 
has the third-lowest short-term interest rates 


among the G-7 countries behind Japan and the 
United States. 
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Chart 10.3 

Foreign price of the Canadian 
dollar and Canada-U.S. 
interest rate differential 
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Factors other than interest rate spreads, such as 
foreign confidence in the Canadian economy, 
affected the Canada-U.S. exchange rate in the 
second quarter of 1991. Indeed, the Canadian 
dollar rose more than a cent above its first- 
quarter closing value even though the spread 
between Canadian and U.S. 90-day commercial 
paper rates continued to decline. The Canadian 
dollar was trading at 87.16 U.S. cents on July 9. 


Chart 10.4 
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The Canadian dollar has also been strong 
relative to major overseas currencies lately. The 
G-9 index, a weighted average of nine of our 
largest overseas trading partners (excludes the 
United States) rose steadily through the second 
quarter of 1991. By July 3, the G-9 index had 
risen 7.1% from its first quarter closing value 
and 19.0% from the trough in February 1991. 
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Chart 10.5 
TSE and Dow Jones indexes 
since December 1989 
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In the second quarter of 1991, North American 
stock markets consolidated the sharp gains 
made in the first quarter: both the TSE 300 and 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average (DJIA) 
fluctuated in a relatively narrow range. As of 
July 9, the TSE 300 was up 240 (+7.4%) points 
from December 1990. The DJIA was up 313 
points (+11.9%) so far in 1991. 


Chart 10.6 


Growth in monetary aggregates 
1988 to 1991 
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On a year-over-year basis, M1, which is viewed 
as a leading indicator of economic activity, 
began rising again in March 1991. In June, M1 
was 5.1% above its year-ago level. In the second 
quarter of 1991, M2 continued to grow at 
approximately 84% on a year-over-year basis, 
well below the peak growth rate of 14.4% 
recorded in December 1989. 
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Chart 10.7 
Growth in credit aggregates 
1988 to 1990 
per cent — year over year 
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The growth rates of major credit aggregates 
continued to fall in the first and second quarters 
of 1991. On a year-over-year basis, mortgage 
credit grew 7.6% in April 1991, down from a 
peak of 19.4% in May 1989. Consumer credit 
growth slowed to 3.7% in April, down more 
than eight percentage points from one year ago. 
Business credit growth slowed to 2.2% in June 
1991, the lowest level since April 1984. 


Chart 10.8 
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In 1990, net new debt issues by Canadian 
entities fell sharply. This mainly reflected the 
decline in net new issues by corporations in 
response to increased borrowing costs and 
slowing economic activity. In the first quarter 
of 1991, net new issues by provincial 
governments increased significantly, reflecting 
larger financing requirements of the provinces 
and their enterprises. Net new issues by the 
provincial governments in the first quarter 
almost equalled total net new issues by this 
sector in all of 1990. Over 50% of new 
borrowing by the provinces was done abroad. 
Net new issues by the federal government and 
by private corporations fell in the first quarter 
compared to the fourth quarter of last year. 
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11. CANADA’S ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE IN AN 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


INTRODUCTION 
Concern over issues such as the size of the public debt, deficits and 
competitiveness, while rightly placed, has led some commentators recently to 
make overly negative characterizations of the performance of the Canadian 
economy. These characterizations are not supported by the statistical data over the 
last 30 years. This paper sets out standard indicators of economic performance to 
compare the performance of the Canadian economy against those of the other 
G-7 countries and the other Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) industrial economies. Certainly the Canadian economy 
could have done better than it has; nevertheless, as these indicators clearly show, 
the Canadian economy has performed very well by international standards. 


This paper examines and compares the following indicators on the basis of OECD- 
comparable data:' 


the standard of living 

the size of the economy 

productivity levels 

the United Nations Human Development Index 
the rate of growth of the economy 

the rate of growth of the standard of living 

the rate of growth of real private consumption 
the rate of growth of private fixed investment 
the rate of growth of employment 

the unemployment rate 

the rate of growth of productivity 

the inflation rate 

tax revenue as a percentage of GDP. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Social and Economic Conditions 


1. Canada has the second-highest standard of living in the OECD. Further, the 
difference between our standard of living and that of the U.S. (the highest living 
standard) narrowed somewhat between 1980 and 1990. 


2. Measured in U.S. dollars and adjusted for purchasing power parity’, Canada’s 
economy in 1990 was the seventh largest of the OECD. 


1 ' 5 F : i 
Data sources and calculation methods are presented in the annex which accompanies this document. 


@ Annex 1 provides details and an explanation of purchasing power parity. 
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Measured in U.S. dollars and adjusted for purchasing power parity, Canada had 
the third highest level of productivity in 1990, as measured by GDP per 
employee, among the OECD countries. Among the G-7 countries, Canada had 
the second-highest level of productivity. 


The United Nations has calculated a Human Development Index (HDI) for 
selected years; the earliest observation being for 1970. According to this Index, 
Canada ranked second in the OECD in terms of human development conditions 
in 1990. Canada’s ranking improved since 1970, when we ranked seventh in the 
OECD: 


From 1961 to 1990, Canada’s rate of economic growth was second only to 
Japan’s in the G-7 and was seventh-fastest among the OECD countries. 


From 1961 to 1990, the rate of growth in our per capita real GDP was twelfth in 
the OECD and fourth in the G-7. 


From 1961 to 1990, Canadian consumer spending growth ranked third among 
the G-7 and eighth in the OECD. In the 1980s, it continued to rank third among 
the G-7 countries. 


Canada’s rate of growth of investment over the 1961 to 1990 period was second 
only to Japan’s in the G-7. In the 1980s Canada ranked third, behind Japan and 
the United Kingdom. 


Labour Market 


2. 


10. 


1B ie 


Inflation 


12. 


Taxation 


13. 


From 1961 to 1990, Canada had the fastest rate of growth in employment in the 
OECD. In the 1980s, Canada’s employment growth was second fastest in the 
G-7. 


The Canadian labour market has been characterized by both strong employment 
growth and strong labour force growth in the postwar period. Over the 1961 to 
1990 period, Canada’s unemployment rate averaged 7.0%, second highest in the 
G-7 and higher than in all but four of the OECD countries. In the 1980s, 
Canada’s average unemployment rate was in line with France and lower than in 
the United Kingdom and Italy. 


Canada’s labour productivity growth over the 1961 to 1990 period was the third 
lowest in the OECD. To some extent this could reflect the phenomenon of 
productivity convergence, whereby countries with lower levels of productivity 
grow faster to catch up to the leaders. 


Over the last thirty years, Canada’s average inflation rate was below both the 
OECD and the G-7 averages but somewhat above that of our major trading 
partners. Our inflation performance deteriorated in the 1970s and 1980s; the 
inflation targets announced in the February 1991 Budget are designed to bring 
Canadian inflation in line with Japan and Germany, and below the U.S., over the 
first half of the 1990s. 


Total tax revenue in Canada amounted to 34.0% of GDP in 1988; this was lower 
than in two-thirds of the OECD countries. Among the G-7 countries, only Japan 
and the United States had a lower overall total tax-to-GDP ratio. 
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1. Living standards 


Chart 11.1 
Standard of living measure for 1990 
per capita real GDP deflated by purchasing power parity 
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Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, March 1991. 


¢ Adjusted for purchasing power parity (PPP), Canada’s per capita real GDP, at 95% of U.S. per capita 
real GNP (Chart 11.1), was the second highest among the OECD countries in 1990. 


¢ Canada narrowed the gap with the U.S. from 93% of U.S. per capita real GNP in 1980 (Chart 11.2). 


Chart 11.2 
Standard of living measure for 1980 
per capita real GDP deflated by purchasing power parity 
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Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, March 1991. 
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2. touele, of real GDP/GNP | 
{(Consiant 0 US. - aciusted for y parenasna 0 power party) 


_ tbeie | 
- Me OECD — 


_ e In terms a U.S. dollars apjusted for purchasing poe party © Canada had the : 
ee largest economy in the OECD i ip io os 


* From 1970 to 1990 Canada steadily waiters its ranking as the seventh largest economy 
of the OECD: over this period Canada’s economy was the second fastest growing among 
the G-7 and the fifth fastest in the OECD. — 
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3. Productivity levels: real GDP/GNP per employee 
(Constant 1980 U.S. $, adjusted for purchasing power parity) 


Table 11.2(a) 


Total OECD 
1970 1980 1990 

United States 26,148 27,050 29,394 
Netherlands 19,532 25,400 28,495 
Canada 21,321 24,569 27,538 
Italy 16,223 22,149 26,289 
France 16,336 21,414 25,615 
Belgium 15,718 21,265 24,960 
Norway 14,806 20,131 24,881 
Luxembourg 17,544 20,952 24,152 
Switzerland 18,398 20,806 23,143 
Germany 15,575 20,254 23,008 
Spain 12,308 18,276 22,254 
Japan 11,486 16,587 21,655 
Austria 13,157 18,178 21,213 
Australia 16,156 19,449 20,996 
United Kingdom 14,842 17,632 20,659 
Finland 11,933 16,280 20,615 
Iceland 15,015 21,719 20,461 
Sweden 16,244 17,898 20,025 
ireland 10,072 14,619 19,908 
Denmark 14,810 17,609 19,868 
New Zealand 15,453 15,654 Eee ee 
Greece 8,785 12,992 13 543 
Portugal 7,609 10,159 11,426 
Turkey 5,662 8,043 10,586 
Table 11.2(b) 

G-7 countries 

1970 1980 1990 

United States 26,148 27,050 29,394 
Canada 21,321 24,569 27,538 
Italy 16,223 22,149 26,289 
France 16,336 21,414 25,615 
Germany 15,5/5 20,254 23,008 
Japan 11,486 16,587 21,655 
United Kingdom 14,842 17,632 20,659 


¢ In terms of U.S. dollars adjusted for purchasing power parity, Canada had the third highest 
GDP per employee level among the OECD countries in 1990, behind the United States 
and the Netherlands. 


* From 1970 to 1990, Canada steadily maintained the second highest GDP per employee 
level among the G-7 countries. 
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4. Human Development Index 
(Index: min = 0, max = 1) 


Table 11.3(a) 


Total OECD 
| - 1970 — 1985 1990 
_ Japan 0.853 _ 0.997 0.993 
Canada ~—sBGD —~—i.90 0.983 
kecland 0.866 0.993 — 6bea 
Sweden. : 0.873 0891 0982 
_ Switzerland ~ — 086s 0992 0.981 
Norway Cle —n 0978 
United States «0.848 O980 0.976 
Netherlands — 0eCG O806 0.976 
Australia 0.849 0982 + = = =63873 
France 0854 : O95 0.971 
United Kingdom j- 0.850 0.974 — 0.967 
bennett 08s =... 097 0867 
Finland © —rlrr— ES r—“( CC 0.963 
—Germay ra a re 
| NewZedend = 88 0970—ri—“C‘;é; «UW «Ass 
Seam 986 + + +;|} 697: | (0.958 
hl —OOSC— 0967  ##=== 0957. 
ty 0.830 0.969 — 0.955 
_tuxemboug = 9.841 — 82700 
Se —‘“ _OC——C—CSC —  0cos 0.951 
 treland : 0.840 0.959 - (0.945 — 
Greece ®——Ci93 0.949  +~=—0934 
_Porugal = 0.710 ; 0.900 0.879 
ey = = b4e 072 = 660: 
Table 11.3(b) 
_ G-7 countries 
1970 1985 : 1990 
Japan 06535 090; 0.993 
Canada 0.860 —  o990 0.983 
_ United States 0.848 0.980 . 0.976 
France  ~0.854 ~—60.981 0.971 
United Kingdom 0.850 09/4 - 0.967 
Germany fa n.a. 0.959 
Italy 0.830 0.969 0.955 


¢ The U.N. has recently developed a Human Development Index (HDI) — a summary 
measure of national income, literacy and longevity. The index has been calculated for 
selected years; 1970 is the earliest available observation. 


* According to the U.N. report , Canada’s ranking improved from seventh in 1970 and sixth 
in 1985 to second in 1990. Only Japan had a higher ranking than Canada in 1990. 
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5. Growth in real GDP/GNP 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.4(a) 


Total OECD 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Japan 10.4 4.7 4.4 65. 
Turkey Be 4.9 5.1 He 
Portugal 6.4 4.9 co 4.6 
Spain 73 a6 2.9 4.6 
Greece 7.6 47 1.6 4.6 
Iceland 4.7 6.5 2.0 4.4 
Canada 5.1 4.6 3.0 4.2 
Norway 4.2 4.7 32 4.1 
Italy 5.7 3.8 2.4 3.9 
Finland 4.8 35 3.3 3.9 
Australia 5.2 3.2 3.3 3.9 
France 5.6 3.3 22 3.7 
Belgium 5.0 3.3 2.0 3.4 
Austria 4.5 3.6 22 3.4 
Ireland 4.2 3.9 1.8 33 
Netherlands 5.1 29 17 32 
Luxembourg 35 2.6 3.4 3.2 
Germany 4.5 27 22 : 3.1 
United States 3.8 2.8 2/7 : 3.1 
Denmark 4.3 22 18 2.8 
Sweden 4.7 1.9 20 2.8 
Switzerland 4.7 1.4 2.0 at 
United Kingdom 2.8 2.0 27 25 
New Zealand 3.4 1.8 to 24 — 
OECD average 5.3 3.3 | 2.9 3.8 
Table 11.4(b) 
G-7 countries 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Japan 10.4 4.7 4.4 6.5 
Canada 54 4.6 3.0 4.2 
Italy 5.7 3.8 2.4 3.9 
France 5.6 3.3 22 37 
Germany 45 27 2.2 3.1 
United States 3.8 2.8 27 3.1 
United Kingdom 2.8 2.0 a7 2.5 
G-7 average 5.3 3.3 29 3.8 


* Canada averaged a 4.2% growth rate in GDP between 1961 and 1990. Over the last ten and the last thirty 
years, this was the seventh highest GDP growth rate among the OECD countries. 


* Compared to the G-7 countries, Canada ranked second in terms of GDP growth over the last thirty years. 
Canada’s GDP growth rate fell during the 1980s, as it did all of the G-7 countries except the United Kingdom; 
but, Canada’s 3.0% growth rate was still second only to Japan’s. 
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_ 6. Growth in real per capita GDP 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.5(a) 


Total OECD 
1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Japan 9.3 2.5 3.8 55 
Portugal 6.1 4.1 2.0 44 
Greece 7.0 a7 14 3.9 
Spain 6.2 2.4 20 ay 
Finland 4.4 32 2.9 35 
Norway 3.4 4.2 2.9 35 
Italy 4.9 3.3 2.1 3.4 
Austria 3.9 3.5 2 32 
Iceland 33 a5 0.8 3 
Belgium 4.4 3 1.9 21 
France 4.5 27 1.8 3.0 
Canada 3.3 3.4 2.0 2.9 
Germany a6 2.6 2.1 a7 
Turkey 3.1 20 2.4 2.6 
Ireland 3.8 2.5 15 2.6 
_ Luxembourg 2.6 2.0 2.9 oe 
Denmark 3.6 1.9 1.8 2.4 
Sweden 3.9 1.6 17 2.4 
_ Netherlands 3.8 eo 12 as 
_ United Kingdom 26 1.8 2.4 2.2 
Australia 32 1& 17 2.1 
United States 25 17 17 2.0 
_ Switzerland 32 1.2 1.3 1.9 
New Zealand 1.6 0.8 14 le 
OECD average 4.2 2.4 2.2 2.9 
Table 11.5(b) 
G-7 countries 
1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Japan 9.3 ae 3.8 55 
italy 4.9 a3 2.1 3.4 
France 4.5 aes 1.8 3.0 
Canada 3.3 3.4 2.0 2.9 
Germany 3.5 2.6 2.1 27 
United Kingdom 2.3 1.8 2.4 22 
United States 25 1 17 2.0 
G-7 average 4.2 2.4 ae 2.9 


* In terms of real GDP per capita, Canada’s growth rate between 1961 and 1990, 2.9%, was twelfth among 
the OECD countries but equal to the G-7 average. 


* Canada’s GDP per capita growth rate averaged 2.0% in the 1980s very close to the OECD average growth rate 
of 2.2% despite one of the most rapid increases in labour force among all industrialized countries. 
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7. Real private consumption growth 
(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.6(a) 


Total OECD 
1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 

Japan 9.0 49 3.4 S/ 
Turkey 4.9 4.0 SS 4.7 
iceland 5.6 6.2 23 4.7 
Greece 6.7 4.4 23 4.5 
Italy 6.4 4.3 2.70 4.5 
Spain Le of 2.6 4.5 
Portugal 5.6 4.4 2.6 4.2 
Canada 4.3 49 3.1 4.1 
Finland aes 3.0 3.5 3.9 
France 5.4 20 2.6 3.8 
Australia 4.8 3.4 3.1 3.8 
Luxembourg 4.4 4.1 2.6 a7 
Netherlands 6.2 3.5 16 a 
Austria 4.0 3.9 2.4 3.4 
Germany a7 3.3 1.9 3.4 
United States 4.0 3.0 30 3.3 
Norway of 3.6 2.0 al 
Belgium 3.8 3.8 1.8 3.1 
Ireland af 3.8 1.6 3.1 
United Kingdom 2.4 23 3.6 2.8 
Switzerland 4.7 2.0 1.6 ef 
Denmark 45 13 12 a 
Sweden OF 1.6 1.6 23 
New Zealand 3.5 13 1.5 2.1 
OECD average 5.2 3.5 2.9 3.8 
Table 11.6(b) 

G-7 countries 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 

Japan 9.0 49 3.4 5/7 
Italy 6.4 a oT 4.5 
Canada 4.3 4.9 3.1 4.1 
France 5.4 a5 2.6 3.8 
Germany 57 20 1.9 3.4 
United States 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.6 
United Kingdom 2.4 Ra) 3.6 2.8 
G-7 average 5.4 3.5 3.0 3.9 


* Canada’s real private consumption growth rate from 1961 to 1990 was eighth among the 
twenty-four OECD countries and third among the G-7. In the 1980s, Canada’s consumption 
growth rate was fifth among the OECD countries, and was third among the G-7. 
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8. Real gross domestic private investment growth 
(includes housing) 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.7 

G-7 countries 

: 1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Japan! 12 ~ 27 | 6.7 8.5 
Canada 49 7.1 3.8 5.2 
United States 4.0 33 3.0 3.4 
United Kingdom 5.2 0.4 3.9 3.1 
Covey 4.4 1.4 19 2.6 
France® | - 2.5 pe 2.4 
Italy? - | 21 Vf 1.9 
G-7 average 6.8 2.8 3.5 4.1 


' Data available from 1961 to 1989, columns 3 and 4 adjusted accordingly. 
3 Data available from 1971 to 1990, column 4 adjusted accordingly. 
* Data available from 1971 to 1989, columns 3 and 4 adjusted accordingly. 


* From 1961 to 1990, real investment growth averaged 5.2% per year in Canada. 
This was second only to Japan and well above the average among the G-7 countries. 


* Canada’s rate of investment growth slowed to 3.8% in the 1980s, but was the third fastest 
among the G-7 countries. - 
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9. Employment 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.8(a) 


Total OECD 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Canada 2.9 3.1 1.6 2.5 
Iceland 1.8 ef 23 2.3 
Australia 2.7 1.4 22 a 
United States 1.8 2.4 1.8 2.0 
New Zealand 22 1.6 0.3 1.4 
Turkey 0.6 13 2.1 1.4 
Luxembourg 0.6 1.2 es 12 
Japan 1.4 0.8 1.2 4 
Portugal -0.0 17 13 1.0 
Norway U7 eS 0.6 0.9 
Sweden 0.6 0.9 0.6 0.7 
Switzerland 1.5 0.1 0.6 0.7 
Denmark 0.9 0.4 0.5 0.6 
Netherlands 12 0.2 0.4 0.6 
Finland 0.5 0.3 0.6 0.5 
France 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.4 
United Kingdom 0.2 0.2 0.8 0.4 
Greece -0.8 0.7 0.9 0.3 
Belgium 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.3 
Germany 0.1 0.0 0.6 0.2 
Ireland -0.0 0.9 -0.3 0.2 
Italy -0.4 0.6 0.4 0.2 
Spain 0.7 -0.6 0.6 0.2 
Austria -0.5 0.3 0.4 0.1 
OECD average 1.2 1.4 1.2 12 
Table 11.8(b) 
G-7 countries 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Canada 2.9 3.1 1.6 20 
United States 1.8 2.4 1.8 2.0 
Japan 1.4 0.8 12 1 
France 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.4. 
United Kingdom 0.2 0.2 0.8 0.4 
Germany 0.1 0.0 0.6 0.2 
Italy -0.4 0.6 0.4 0.2 
G-7 average 1.3 1.5 13 13 


® From 1961 to 1990, Canada had the highest employment growth rate, 2.5%, of all OECD 
countries. Of the G-7 countries, no country was close to matching the average Canadian 
rate of employment growth. 


¢ Inthe 1980s, Canada’s employment growth rate slipped from first to sixth in the OECD. 
Among the G-7 countries, Canada had the second fastest rate of employment growth in the 
1980s, just behind the United States. 
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10. Unemployment rate 
(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.9(a) 


Total OECD 
1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 

Switzerland 0.0 0.2 0.6 0.3 
Luxembourg 0.0 0.3 1.4 0.6 
Iceland 0.6 0.4 1.0 0.7 
Sweden 14 17 2.1 ay 
Japan 12 1.8 2.5 1.8 
New Zealand 0.2 0.9 49 2.0 
Norway 1.6 17 2 2.4 
Austria 17 1.3 3.3 24 
Germany 0.5 2.1 5.9 28 
Finland 25 oo 48 oe 
Netherlands 0.5 ey 8.7 40 
Australia 2.0 4.3 7.6 4.6 
Greece 5 ee Le 48 
Denmark 1.4 4.4 9.2 5.0 
Portugal aoe 49 fe ae 
France 1.8 4.2 9.3 5 
United Kingdom 1.9 3.9 9.6 5.1 
United States 4.7 6.4 La 6.1 
Belgium 2.1 4.9 11.2 6.1 
Canada 4.9 6.9 9.4 7.0 
Italy 52 6.6 10.7 75 
Spain -0.4 4d : 18.5 Lo 
Turkey 5.6 8.5 10.9 8.4 

— treland 5.0 7.0 14.9 9.0 
OECD average 3.1 4.7 7.3 5.0 
Table 11.9(b) 
G-7 countries 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 : 

Japan fees 1.8 2.5 1.8 . 
Germany 0.5 2 5.9 2.8 
France 1.8 4.2 9.3 5 
United Kingdom 1.9 3.9 9.6 5 
United States 4.7 6.4 LA 6.1 
Canada 49 6.9 9.4 7.0 
Italy 5.2 6.6 10.7 is 
G-7 average 3.3 4.9 6.9 5.0 


¢ The Canadian labour market has been characterized by both strong employment growth 
and strong labour force growth in the postwar period. Canada had an average 
unemployment rate of 7.0% from 1961 to 1990. The average in the 1980s was 9.4%, largely 
reflecting the impact of the 1981-82 recession over the first half of the decade. 


e In the 1980s, Canada’s average unemployment rate was in line with France but lower than 
in Italy and the United Kingdom. 
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11. Productivity growth: real GDP/GNP per employee 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.10(a) 


Total OECD 
1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 

Japan 8.9 3.8 3.1 5.2 
Greece 8.5 4.0 0.6 4.3 
Spain 6.6 4.1 2S 4.3 
Turkey 5.0 a5 2.9 3.8 
Italy 6.1 32 1.9 3.7 
Portugal 6.4 3.1 1.4 3.6 
Austria 5.0 30 Tf 3.4 
Finland 4.3 Ses of 3.4 
France 49 2.8 eo oS 
Belgium 4.3 3.2 19 3.1 
ireland 4.2 3.0 a0 3.1 
Norway 3.5 Bs 27 a 
Germany 4.3 ree 1.6 2.9 
Iceland 4.0 2.6 1.9 2.8 
Netherlands 3.9 are 1.4 2.6 
Denmark 3.4 1.8 13 2.2 
United Kingdom 2.6 1.8 19 2.1 
Sweden 4.0 1.0 1.4 eae 
Luxembourg 29 1.4 os 2.0 
Switzerland oe 13 1.4 2.0 
Australia 25 17 1.0 17 
Canada 2.2 15 1.4 1.7 
United States 2.0 0.4 0.7 1.1 
New Zealand 14 0.2 1.6 1.0 
OECD average 4.1 1.9 1.6 2.6 
Table 11.10(b) 

G-7 countries 

1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1961-1990 

Japan 8.9 3.8 So So 
Italy 6.1 oe 1.9 ae 
France 4.9 2.8 2.4 33 
Germany 4.3 27 1.6 29 
United Kingdom 2.6 1.8 19 2.1 
Canada 2.2 1.5 1.4 1.7 
United States 2.0 0.4 0.7 1.1 
G-7 average 4.0 1.8 15 2.5 


¢ Canada’s productivity growth, as measured by real GDP per employee, averaged 1.7% from 1961 to 1990. 
This was below both the OECD and G-7 averages. 


e In the 1980s, Canada’s productivity growth ranking was slightly better, but was still below the OECD and G-7 
averages. 


e While Canada's productivity growth rate was slow relative to other countries, its level was high: in 1990, 
Canadian real GDP per employee deflated by purchasing power parity was third highest among the OECD 
countries, behind the United States and the Netherlands. 
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12. CPlinflation 


(Average annual rate, per cent) 


Table 11.11(a) 


Total OECD | 
1961-1970 1971-1980 —S—- 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Germany 26 #56 2.6 3.4 
Switzerland — — os 590 3.4 3.9 
Ausiia = =—r— — 36w—“‘“OiéCOOCC—CSR 35 45 
Luxembourg - —r—= = —— e—C—C—C—“‘W 4.4 45 
Netherlands  —sT} —err—e — 24 4.7 
eee rrrr—s=—=t#=NCNziéisiésR.™(CSrrCi“(*WCOiCdéazdtszdsCUCCcCiiC 45. 5.0 
United States a 2: i...“ se 47 6 
Canada _lssi“(C ‘COCs OtiwiORONSCSCriaCO“COéRRCOO Cts 5.9 5.5 
 r—“OOOOOOOSSONCOCOiCzst«Sstsrswtsis™CSsssCi_C 2 5.6 
Zc = =|=|=|=FSrr—“_—OOOOr—t—tr—treri‘“ONRNSQGSC‘COi«‘Ck 63 6.6 
 rrr——“_OCOCOiCOiCisrti—“(“‘COiOCOCOCi‘iaESSC«*ws 7.6 6.8 


LC rt—~—sw——ww——=S r—ea‘aNONCirisC=Cd:-.— Fe 6.9 


LhCeeetrti‘CGOerrSsOOOOSOeeSsSsSs=SssSssesSsSsiaOsiSC 6.9 
Se lrt—~—“‘“SCOrsSsSsSssrss—i 7.2 
Finland 5s te... 6: 7.6 
UnitedKingcom i  Urrts~™OCO—CGS i‘ ‘ ws~—CCC 60 
Merc . . . f«§ F&F 8.6 
New Zealand > 38 5  #§$§;$—07 8.9 


LhCUcerrrrts~—~w—S—téw—TSC—“=EBN—isi‘i“iéi‘ésiéiciCsarrSsSCSCSCE 9.0 


San rrsti<=i—i—s—i—sCONCi‘ ‘ ‘UC OUWUDU™~—SSS 10.1 
_ Greece  2f (143 19.0 11.5 


—h—rUrceeerrrrt—~“‘“_—rsSSC”—*i—=RBRERRRR»:-.—r—C é$é‘teéM—CST—s—s—sSF?! tee 


CC —=—|—r—‘ ‘ONC rt—~—<—isOSOCS CC — «a4 9 24.8 
SS ——Tr—SeS—~“i‘“OCOCSCtCON 365 =? 
O&CDaverece i kek Uri‘ ‘COC 5.9 6.3 


" Data available to 1989, columns 3 and 4 adjusted accordingly. 


Table 11.11(b) 
‘G/counties _ 
_ 1961-1970 «11971-1980 ~—S>=_ 1981-1990 1961-1990 
Germany 2 8 26 3.4 
United States —rt—“—rr—“‘REECPSCsC 47 54 
Canada 2 — —«B.0 5.9 55 
Japan 5.7 90 20 5.6 
France 4.1 96 6.3 6.6 
United Kingdom 4.0  is/ 6.6 8.0 
Italy S6 140 9.8 9.0 
G-7 average 3.5 8.8 4.7 5.7 


* Over the 1961 to 1990 period, the average Canadian inflation rate was below both the OECD and G-7 averages. 


* Canada’s relative inflation performance deteriorated in the 1970s and 1980s, particularly relative to Germany 
and Japan, and somewhat relative to the United States. 


* The inflation targets announced in the February 1991 Budget are designed to bring Canadian inflation in line 
with Japanese and German, and below American, over the first half of the 1990s. 
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Chart 11.3 
Total government sector tax revenue 
as a percentage of GDP-1988 
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Source: OECD, Revenue Statistics of OECD Member Countries, 1965-1989. 


e Tax revenues in Canada amounted to 34.0% of GDP in 1988, the latest year of comparable OECD 
data. This was lower than in two-thirds of the OECD countries. 


¢ Among the G-7 countries, only Japan (at 31.3%) and the United States (at 29.8%) had a lower overall 
tax ratio than Canada. The relatively low ratio in the United States reflects in part a greater reliance on 
privately sponsored health and pension plans; contributions to these plans are not included in the 
OECD figures. 


ANNEX 1 
Data sources and calculation details 


Data Sources: 
All data were taken from the OECD Economic Outlook database except for 
the following. 


Chart 11.1: © OECD, Main Economic Indicators, March 1991, p. 173. 


Chart 11.2: © OECD, Main Economic Indicators, March 1991, p. 173. 
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Tables 11.1: OECD National Accounts, 1960-1989, Volume 1 (1991), 
Comparative Tables 


11.2: 1990 values were calculated using data from the OECD’s Main 
Economic Indicators, March 1991, p. 172. 


The national income data are real GDP/GNP values deflated by the 
appropriate PPP estimate, converted to real U.S. dollars. 1980 was 
chosen as the base year. 


Table 11.3: United Nations Human Development Report, 1991, Table 1.1 and 
Technical Note Table 3. The Human Development Index (HDI) is an 
arithmetic average of relative national income, adult literacy and 
longevity measures. The component indices, and thus the HDI, range 
from 0 to 1. The component values for each country are calculated as 
the difference from the maximum value over all countries divided by 
the range of values over all countries. 


Table 11.5: OECD Economic Outlook and International Financial Statistics (IFS) 
databases. 1990 figures were estimated by projecting the average 
annual growth rate of the population between 1984-1989. 


Table 11.7: OECD, Main Economic Indicators (MEI) database. 
Table 11.11: IFS database. 
Chart 11.3: OECD, Revenue Statistics of OECD Member Countries, 1965-1989. 


Note: In this document, Germany refers to western Germany (the Federal Republic of Germany before 
the unification of Germany). 


Calculations: 
Charts 11.1 and 11.2 and Tables 11.1 and 11.2 use purchasing power parities (PPP) 
to deflate GNP, GNP per capita and GNP per employee values. PPPs are the 
calculated exchange rates that equalize the purchasing power of different 
currencies. That is, a basket of goods and services bought in Canada would cost the 
same as in Japan if the Canadian dollars required to purchase the basket in Canada 
were converted to Japanese Yen at the PPP exchange rate. 


Deflating by PPP is an internationally accepted method for comparing inter- 
country data in level terms. Data deflated by PPP provide a better common- 
currency comparison than simply deflating by an exchange rate because of this 
income-value equating property. 


All growth rates, including CPI Inflation (table 11.11), are compound annual rates. 
Thus, if x is a time series and y is the growth rate of x then, 


¥ = 100 [[Xein /%)/") 
G-7 and OECD average figures are weighted averages based on the relative size of 


each country’s real GDP/GNP in 1990 (in constant 1980 U.S. dollars and adjusted 
for PPP). These values are listed in the third column of Table 11.1. 
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Preface 


The Reference Tables provide annual data series on the main economic, fiscal and financial aggregates over the past 
few decades. 


The information contained in the majority of the tables is as provided in Statistics Canada's Canadian Socio-Economic 
Information Management System (CANSIM) on June 28, 1991. Most data series are periodically revised and users 
should refer to indicated sources for more up-to-date information. 


A substantial amount of developmental work was necessary in producing the first issue of the Reference Tables last 
year, involving computerization and database management. The management of the database was further improved 
this year. For queries on computerization and database management, please call Erik O. Hansen (613 992-3603). 


For other information or clarifications, please call Rick Egelton (613 992-4321) or Bruce Rayfuse (613 992-1034), 
Economic Analysis and Forecasting Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0G5. 
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Reference Table 1 

Population in Canada, the Provinces and the Territories, at June Ist 
1947 - 1990 

(thousands of persons) 


Year Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BG: Yukon N.W.T. Canada 


1947 --- 94 615 488 3,710 4,176 UD 836 825 1,044 8 16 12,551 
1948 --- 93 625 498 3,788 4,275 746 838 854 1,082 8 16 12,823 
1949 345 94 629 508 3,882 4,378 757 832 885 1,113 8 16 13,447 
1950 351 96 638 ot 3,969 4,471 768 833 913 its 8 16 1S 7 RZ 
1951 361 98 643 516 4,056 4,598 THEE 832 940 1,165 9 16 14,009 
1952 374 100 653 526 4,174 4,788 798 843 973 1,205 9 16 14,459 
1953 383 101 663 533 4,269 4,941 809 861 1,012 1,248 9 16 14,845 
1954 395 101 673 540 4,388 S115 823 873 1,057 1,295 10 17 15,287 
1955 406 100 683 547 4,517 5,266 839 878 1,091 1,342 11 18 15,698 
1956 415 99 695 55> 4,628 5,405 850 88] 1,123 15399 1 19 16,081 
1957 424 99 701 562 4,769 5,636 862 880 1,164 1,482 12 1 16,610 
1958 432 100 709 571 4,904 5,821 875 891 1,206 1,538 13 20 17,080 
1959 441 101 719 582 5,024 5,969 891 907 1,248 1,567 13 21 17,483 
1960 448 103 727 589 5,142 6,111 906 915 1,29] 1,602 14 22 17,870 
1961 458 105 737 598 SS) 6,236 922 925 15332 1,629 15 23 18,238 
1962 468 107 746 605 S971 6,351 936 930 1,369 1,660 15 a) 18,583 
1963 476 108 751 609 5,481 6,481 949 933 1,403 1,699 15 26 18,931 
1964 483 109 755 611 5,584 6,631 959 942 1,430 1,745 ils 27 LOP2O it 
1965 488 109 756 615 5,685 6,788 965 950 1,450 1,797 14 27 19,644 
1966 493 109 756 617 5,781 6,961 963 955 1,463 1,874 14 29 20,015 
1967 499 109 760 620 5,864 WA2T 963 SBI 1,490 1,945 15 29 20,378 
1968 506 110 767 625 5,928 7,262 971 960 1,524 2,003 15 30 20,701 
1969 514 11] 775 628 5,985 7,385 979 958 spy 2,060 16 31 21,001 
1970 517 110 782 627 6,013 Te) 983 941 1,595 2,128 17 33 ZF, 
1971 522 112 789 635 6,028 7,703 988 926 1,628 2,185 18 85 21,568 
1972 530 113 795 640 6,054 7,810 991 914 1,657 2,241 20 37 21,802 
1973 537 114 804 647 6,079 7,909 996 905 1,690 2,302 21 3 22,043 
1974 542 115 812 654 6,123 8,054 1,008 900 Le /22 2,316 21 40 22,364 
1975 549 117 820 665 6,179 8,172 1,014 907 1,778 2,433 21 4] 22,697 
1976 558 118 829 677 6,235 8,265 1,022 921 1,838 2,467 22 43 223993 
1977 560 119 833 684 6,284 8,353 1,027 935 1,913 2,499 pps 43 2392713 
1978 562 121 838 688 6,302 8,440 1,032 944 1,983 2,542 23 Ad 9533 5)) 
1979 564 122 842 692 6,339 8,501 1,028 951 2,053 2,589 22 Ad 23,747 
1980 566 123 845 695 6,386 8,570 1,025 959 2,141 2,666 22 45 24,043 
1981 568 123 847 696 6,438 8,625 1,026 968 2,251 2,744 23 46 24,342 
1982 566 122 850 697 6,462 8,703 1,033 977 PRIS 2,788 24 AT 24,583 
1983 571 124 857 703 6,475 8,798 1,046 989 2,539 2,814 23 49 24,787 
1984 S72 125 864 708 6,492 8,902 1,055 1,001 Pr sioy) 2,848 23 50 24,978 
1985 S72 126 871 710 6,514 9,006 1,064 1,008 2,349 2,870 24 a2 25,165 
1986 568 E27, 873 710 6,540 SIs 1,071 1,010 ZN 2,889 24 ay 255353 
1987 568 127 878 Ae 6,593 9,265 1,079 1,016 2,378 2,925 25 52 25,617 
1988 569 129 882 714 6,641 9,431 1,084 1,014 2,389 2,980 25 a2 25,909 
1989 571 130 888 718 6,698 9,590 1,086 1,007 2,426 3,048 26 oie) 26,240 
1990 Sls, 130 894 (3 6,769 9,743 1,092 1,000 2,472 Syl; 26 54 26,603 


Source: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population by Marital Status, Age, Sex and Components of Growth, for Canada, the 
Provinces and the Territories at June Ist (91-210). 


Table 1.1 
Change in Population in Canada, the Provinces and the Territories 


1948 - 1990 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BiG Yukon N.W.:T. Canada 
1948 --- -1.1 1.6 2.0 Dal 2.4 0.9 0.2 3:5 3.6 0.0 0.0 22 
1949 --- 181 0.6 2.0 25 2.4 ES -0.7 3.6 2.9 0.0 0.0 4.9 
1950 ils7/ 2a 1.4 0.8 2.2 25 1:5 0.1 Sy 2E2 0.0 0.0 2.0 
1951 3.0 25 0.7 0.7 22 2.8 1.1 -0.2 2.9 BS) 13.8 0.0 22. 
1952 3.5 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.9 4.1 2.8 1.4 3.6 3.4 -1.1 0.0 32 
1953 2.4 1.0 it 1.3 2B 52 1.4 2A 4.0 3.6 0.0 0.0 Dah 
1954 Bal 0.0 1 1.3 2.8 35 17 1.4 4.4 3.8 IVE 6.3 3.0 
1955 2.8 -1.0 1.5 ie 2.9 3.0 1.9 0.6 Se 3.6 10.0 5.9 24 
1956 De. -0.7 Ae 1.4 BS 2.6 1.3 0.3 2.9 4.2 10.9 TEP 2.4 
1957 2.1 -0.3 0.9 13 3.0 4.3 1.4 -0.1 3.6 6.0 -1.6 -1.6 33 
1958 1.9 1.0 Hit 1.6 2.8 353 ss 1,3 3.6 3.8 8.3 53: 2.8 
1959 OA 1.0 1.4 1.9 2.4 25; 1.8 1.8 3.5 1.9 0.0 5.0 2.4 
1960 1.6 2.0 Neil 1e2 2.3 2.4 1.7 0.9 3.4 DP ea 4.8 22 
1961 22 1.6 1.4 165 D3 2.0 7 ily Ss Gz 4.3 4.5 2.1 
1962 WE. eS 12 eZ 2a 1.8 1.6 0.5 2.8 1.9 Iie Sai 1.9 
1963 lea 0.9 0.7 0.7 2.0 2.0 1.4 0.3 25 2.3 0.0 4.0 1.9 
1964 eS 0.9 0.5 0.3 1.9 D3} 1.1 1.0 1.9 P| 0.0 3.8 1.9 
1965 1.0 0.0 0.1 0.7 1.8 2.4 0.6 0.8 1.4 3.0 -6.7 0.0 1.8 
1966 1.1 -0.5 0.0 0.3 Ley DE -0.2 0.6 0.9 4.3 2.9 6.3 1.9 
1967 1.1 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.4 2.4 -0.0 0.2 1.8 333 4.2 1.0 1.8 
1968 1.4 0.9 0.9 0.8 Nell 1.9 0.8 0.3 23 3.0 0.0 3.4 1.6 
1969 1.6 0.9 1.0 0.5 1.0 Nea 0.8 -0.2 23 2.8 6.7 3.8 1.4 
1970 0.6 -0.9 0.9 -0.2 0.5 DY 0.4 -1.8 283 338 6.3 6.5 1.4 
1971 1.0 ie 0.9 12. 0.2 2.0 0.5 -1.6 il 2.7 8.2 Sy) 1.3 
1972 es} 0.9 0.7 0 0.4 1.4 0.3 -1.3 1.8 2.6 6.0 VE 1.1 
1973 1.4 1e2 12 el 0.4 13 0.5 -1.0 1.9 27 Sal 5.6 1.1 
1974 0.8 1a} 0.9 1.0 0.7 1.8 1.1 -0.5 1.9 32 0.0 0.5 es, 
1975 1.4 1.6 1.0 1.8 0.9 LES 0.6 0.9 332 2.4 3.9 4.0 1S 
1976 1.6 0.9 1 1.8 0.9 151 0.8 185 3.4 1.4 78 3.4 163 
1977 0.4 0.9 0.6 1.0 0.8 1.1 0.6 165 4.1 1.3 0.0 0.5 1.2 
1978 0.3 1.4 0.5 0 0.3 1.0 0.4 0.9 3H] Le 3.2 1.9 1.0 
1979 0.4 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 -0.4 0.8 35 1.9 -0.9 0.9 1.0 
1980 0.4 0.7 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 -0.3 0.9 4.3 3.0 0.0 1.6 1.2 
1981 0.4 -0.2 0.3 0.1 0.8 0.6 0.1 0.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 2D 122 
1982 -0.3 -0.1 0.2 0.0 0.4 0.9 0.7 0.9 3:5 1.6 3.0 Soi 1.0 
1983 0.9 1.1 0.9 0.9 0.2 1.1 12 13 1.0 0.9 -4.2 3.0 0.8 
1984 0.2 1.1 0.9 0.7 0.3 ]e2 0.9 ie -0.0 1e2 0.9 24] 0.8 
1985 -0.2 0.7 0.8 0.3 0.3 1:2 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.8 1a 3.6 0.7 
1986 -0.6 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.4 12 0.7 0.2 1.1 0.7 0.0 0.6 0.7 
1987 -0.0 0.6 0.5 0.3 0.8 1.7 0.7 0.6 0.1 2 4.3 -0.4 1.0 
1988 0.1 0.9 0.4 0.3 0.7 1.8 0.5 -0.2 0.5 1.9 2.9 0.4 yet 
1989 0.4 1B 0.7 0.5 0.9 Le 0.2 -0.7 1.6 2.3 1.2 1.3 1.3 
1990 0.4 0.3 0.7 0.8 1.1 1.6 0.5 -0.7 1.9 2.6 2.4 17 1.4 


Table 1.2 

Distribution of Population among Provinces and the Territories 
1947 - 1990 

(percentage of total) 


Year Nfld. PE: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bie Yukon N.W.T. Canada 


1947 --- 0.7 4.9 S19 29.6 33:3 9) 6.7 6.6 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1948 --- 0.7 4.9 3.9 PES) 333 5.8 6.5 6.7 8.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1949 2.6 0.7 4.7 3.8 28.9 32.6 5.6 6.2 6.6 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1950 2.6 0.7 4.7 Shy) 28.9 32.6 5.6 6.1 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1951 2.6 0.7 4.6 Sai) 28.9 32.8 She Su 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1952 2.6 0.7 4.5 3.6 28.9 S35 SE) 5.8 6.7 8.3 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1953 2.6 0.7 4.5 3.6 28.8 33.3 5.4 5.8 6.8 8.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1954 2.6 0.7 4.4 35 28.7 33 5.4 Sei, 6.9 8.5 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1955 2.6 0.6 4.4 33 28.8 33.5 BS) 5.6 6.9 8.5 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1956 2.6 0.6. 4.3 3.4 28.8 33.6 13 D0 7.0 8.7 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1957 2.6 0.6 4.2 3.4 28.7 339 a2 55) 7.0 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1958 Ps, 0.6 4.2 3:3 28.7 34.1 Spl D2 Tal 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1959 Ze 0.6 4.1 3:3 28.7 34.1 Sol ay? 1.1! 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1960 Dass) 0.6 4.1 35 28.8 34.2 Sal 5.1 Tee, 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1961 pa) 0.6 4.0 3.3 28.8 34.2 Dal Del ues 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1962 2.5 0.6 4.0 Shes) 28.9 34.2 510 5.0 7.4 8.9 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1963 248) 0.6 4.0 3.2 29.0 34.2 5.0 4.9 7.4 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1964 2D 0.6 3) 3.2 28.9 34.4 5.0 4.9 7.4 9.0 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1965 25 0.6 3.8 3h 28.9 34.6 4.9 4.8 7.4 Ol 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1966 25 0.5 3.8 Sal 28.9 34.8 4.8 4.8 13 9.4 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1967 2.4 0.5 3.7 3.0 28.8 35.0 4.7 4.7 Hes oS 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1968 2.4 0.5 Sof 3.0 28.6 3551 4.7 4.6 7.4 D7) 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1969 2.4 0.5 37, 3.0 28.5 35.2 4.7 4.6 7.4 9.8 0.1 0.1 100.0 
1970 2.4 0.5 Sty/ US) 28.2 Sys) 4.6 4.4 Te 10.0 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1971 2.4 0.5 3a] 78) AY) 3541 4.6 4.3 es) 10.1 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1972 2.4 0.5 3.6 DE 27.8 35.8 4.5 4.2 7.6 10.3 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1973 2.4 0.5 3.6 US, 27.6 359 4.5 4.1 Wel) 10.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1974 2.4 0.5 3.6 VS) 27.4 36.0 4.5 4.0 ed 10.6 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1975 2.4 0.5 3.6 29 272 36.0 4.5 4.0 7.8 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1976 2.4 0.5 3.6 DOSS) fell BBE, 4.4 4.0 8.0 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1977 2.4 0.5 3.6 Zo) 27.0 Spy, 4.4 4.0 ao 10.7 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1978 2.4 0.5 3.6 ay 26.8 35.9 4.4 4.0 8.4 10.8 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1979 2.4 0.5 Shiny US 26.7 35.8 4.3 4.0 8.6 10.9 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1980 2.4 0.5 3.5 29 26.6 35.6 4.3 4.0 8.9 11.1 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1981 Aze 0.5 3 PAS) 26.4 35.4 4.2 4.0 DP Whe} 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1982 2.3 0.5 3:5 2.8 26.3 35.4 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.3 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1983 Ze 0.5 335 2.8 26.1 B55) 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1984 2.3 0.5 355 2.8 26.0 35.6 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1985 7s! 0.5 35 2.8 259 35.8 4.2 4.0 05 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1986 Zed 0.5 3.4 2.8 25.8 B5.9 4.2 4.0 9.4 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1987 2.2 0.5 3.4 2.8 2551) 36.2 4.2 4.0 M8 11.4 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1988 2.2 0.5 3.4 2.8 25.6 36.4 4.2 Bey) Oe ESS 0.1 02 100.0 
1989 Dap 0.5 3.4 Pell 25.) 36.5 4.] 3.8 9.2 11.6 0.1 0.2 100.0 
1990 Dee 0.5 3.4 27 25.4 36.6 4.1 3.8 953 11.8 0.1 0.2 100.0 


Reference Table 2 
Demographic Developments 


1947 - 1990 
Immigration 
Population Destined 
at start Natural to labour Natural Immi- 
of year Births Deaths _ increase Total force Marriages Births Deaths increase gration Marriages 

Year (thousands) (number of persons) (rates per thousand of population) 

LOA T Ravenssavesss 12,545 359,943 118,157 241,786 --- --- 127,483 28.7 9.4 193 --- 10.2 
MOA See cerccarecss 12,816 348,226 119,866 228,360 --- --- 123,508 Dihed 9.4 17.8 --- 9.6 
LO AO reescseescers 13,355 367,092 124,567 242,525 --- --- 124,087 PTC 25 18.2 --- 9.3 
LODO Fee sceerects 13,704 372,009 124,220 247,789 --- --- 125,083 P27) 9.1 18.1 --- 9.1 
NOS iewecsseass ts 14,005 381,092 125,823 255,269 --- --- 128,408 Zid 9.0 18.2 --- Oe. 
HOS Dr ecossensees 14,437 403,559 126,385 277,174 --- --- 128,474 28.0 8.8 192 --- 8.9 
[OSS eect 4893) eS O47 7 OOO 093: --- --- 131,034 28.2 8.6 19.6 --- 8.8 
VOSA eccsccesezs 15,270 436,198 124,855 311,343 --- --- 128,629 28.6 8.2 20.4 --- 8.4 
WOSDirecessseseess 15,681 442,937 128,476 314,461 109,946 57,987 128,029 28.2 8.2 20.1 7.0 8.2 
LOD G re crece sees 16,070 450,739 131,961 318,778 164,857 91,039 132,713 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.3 8.3 
NOS perercensesees 16,580 469,093 136,579 332,514 282,164 151,511 133,186 28.3 8.2 20.1 17.0 8.0 
LOSS eee secseess 17,062 470,118 135,201 334,917 124,851 63,078 131,525 27.6 eo) 19.6 Ue 7.7 
LOS ORE sees 17468 479275) 1399135 339'3625e 1065923 a3 5 132,474 27.4 8.0 19.4 6.1 7.6 
LOGO ee esceees 17,855 478,551 139,693 338,858 104,111 53,018 130,338 26.8 7.8 19.0 ao 7.3 
LOGIE ete 18,225 475,700 140,985 334,715 71,689 34,809 128,475 26.1 eg 18.4 Oe 7.0 
19G2 ES eke 18,571 469,693 143,699 325,994 74,586 36,748 129,381 25:3 Tah 17.6 4.0 70) 
1963 erecsseereess 18,919 465,767 147,367 318,400 93,151 45,866 FS Teta 24.6 7.8 16.8 4.9 6.9 
NOGA receceeees 19,277 = 452,915 145,850 307,065 112,606 56,190 138,135 235 7.6 IDS 5.8 Ghee 
L965 ce saseress 19,634 418,595 148,939 269,656 146,758 74,195 145,519 Ziles 7.6 S37 Te 7.4 
LOGG Se. cesecrecers 19,998 387,710 149,863 237,847 194,743 99,210 155,596 19.4 TD es il 7.8 
OG Tie neceeesss 20,364 370,894 150,283 220,611 222,876 119,539 165,879 18.2 7.4 10.8 10.9 8.1 
LOGS .ccsccceseas 20,692 364,310 153,196 211,114 183,974 95,446 171,766 17.6 7.4 10.2 8.9 8.3 
LOGO eee settees 20,994 369,647 154,477 215,170 161,531 84,349 182,183 17.6 7.4 10.2 Tal 8.7 
LOT OMe ecexcyers 22880 u HICSS 155.9612 16,027 AT] ASR oe 188,428 I7fes: Tes} 10.1 6.9 8.9 
LOT ce ecees ilesy) — sepsis) ei DAES) WAT) pa 191,324 16.8 Wee 95 a)5/! 8.9 
NO Dee erce ees 21,793 347,319 162,413 184,906 122,006 59,432 200,470 15.9 TS 8.5 5.6 92 
LOTS co sccssesses 22,040 343,373 164,039 179,334 184,200 92,228 199,064 15.6 7.4 8.1 8.4 9.0 
LOT Aerts <ssetecs 22,357 = 345,645 = 166,794 =-178,851 218,465 106,083 198,824 15.5 Ts 8.0 9.8 8.9 
LOWS cecssenecces 22,688 358,285 167,404 190,881 187,881 81,189 197,585 15.8 7.4 8.4 8.3 8.7 
LO Oieteceeseoes 229859 359,300) 1675009) 192-291 146) OS G0125 193,343 15.6 es 8.4 6.4 8.4 
LOVE] Secectesseees 23,260 362,208 167,498 194,710 114,914 47,627 187,344 15.6 UP 8.4 4.9 8.1 
VOT 8 iccctscceseess 23,503 358,852 168,179 190,673 86,313 35,204 185,523 Si! ee 8.1 Su) We 
WOOF sresscscere 23,738 365,475 168,183 197,292 112,096 48,234 187,811 15.4 Wes 8.3 4.7 Te 
1980 ee eseaceece 24,030 370,709 171,473 199,236 143,117 63,745 191,069 15.4 7.1 8.3 6.0 8.0 
NOS Meee ceccres 24,324 371,346 171,029 200,317 128,618 56,969 190,082 Sys! 7.0 8.2 23 7.8 
NOS Diarra. cceeeets 24,571 372,882 174,413 198,469 121,147 55,472 188,119 15.2 Jel 8.1 4.9 Ted 
1983). .s.sscecsee 24,778 373,689 174,484 199,205 89,157 37,109 184,675 I}! 7.0 8.0 3.6 US 
LOB aoe csasessees 24,970 377,031 «11753727 «201,304 88,239" 385500 S57 15.1 7.0 8.1 35 7.4 
Wipro Aawibts year ile) hel eYop2 Savile! 184,096 14.9 We? Ted 3.4 13 
LOSGeere cee. 25,348 372,913 184,224 188,689 99,219 48,200 175,518 14.7 8 7.4 BS 6.9 
LOS 7eetssecseces 25,604 369,742 184,953 184,789 152,098 76,712 182,151 14.4 UP Ue? yo) dell 
LOS Siereresscess 25,899 376,795 190,011 186,784 161,929 76,350 187,728 14.5 eo Tee 6.3 Tz 
LO SO Mete ss 26,229 392,661 190,965 201,696 192,001 98,227 190,640 15.0 7.3 Tel. 18) 3 
1990 sreressesses 26,592 395,030 193,470 201,560 212,166 113,421 191,270 14.9 HES 7.6 8.0 Te? 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Vital Statistics (84-001), and Quarterly Estimates of Population for Canada, the Provinces and the Territories (91-001); 
Employment and Immigration Canada. 


Reference Table 3 

Gross Domestic Product, Expenditure Based 
1947 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 

ture on expendi- Gross 

consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- domestic 

goods on goods Non- of goods of goods istical product 

and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at market 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services’) — services’? pancy prices 
NO ATE cresctsoues 9,427 1,343 2,477 304 iIRSh) 582 343 3,586 3,204 -32 13,940 
LOA See ccevssseee 10,423 1,454 3,189 424 1,974 791 97 3,969 3,236 73 15,969 
NAO ere costteons 11,463 22 3,598 456 2,188 954 78 3,893 3,387 -20 17,347 
ODO SSsecssncess 12,576 1,928 4,047 521 2,388 1,138 549 4,028 3,937 -66 1925 
MOD Uke Soc nsoess S978 2,811 4,644 640 2,950 1,054 871 4,908 5,045 118 22,280 
NOS Dirsecossvseess 15,282 3,620 5,324 ag 5,571 1,174 499 SROs! 4,862 -66 25,170 
MOSS sevccosssoese 16,296 3,824 5,983 782 3,699 1,502 600 5,174 5,311] -171 26,395 
MDA recs cossensees 17,078 3,825 OTD 873 3,429 1,673 -202 4,944 5,023 -66 26,531 
1IS).D Dice ecesecescte 18,543 4,036 6,762 948 3,689 eB. 285 5,536 5,804 -108 29,250 
IOS Oi esecescensus 20,273 4,426 8,394 1,144 5,031 2,219 985 6,141 7,007 -310 32,902 
NOD eveesccacvss 21,699 4,573 9,058 327 5,693 2,038 170 6,158 6,996 -195 34,467 
IOS 8 ierecacesasses 23,064 4,854 8,880 1,397 5,049 2,434 -296 6,072 6,558 -327 35,689 
NSD ieicesvsssoes 24,643 4,976 9,007 1,508 5,006 2,493 414 6,403 7,168 -398 ST 
LOGOS c.toc 0. 25,780 5,281 8,844 1,560 SLD 2,165 409 6,728 U2? -372 39,448 
NO Gl ietc22<2.c023 26,240 6,166 8,759 1,674 4,929 2,156 111 7,296 7,450 -236 40,886 
OGD se cacessees 27,985 6,567 O25 1,903 5,128 2,226 671 1,039 TOT -34 44,408 
G3 cs..cbcecss 29,846 6,923 9,950 1,985 5,612 25393 723 8,748 8,398 -114 47,678 
964 Bi scccccse.- 32,042 7,526 11,668 2,023 6,800 2,845 592 10,067 9,565 -139 SVG) 
NO GS iesaseccet<sse 34,714 8,269 13,665 2,440 8,105 3,120 1,295 10,719 10,832 -307 dD) 5523 
WO GO veces cox. 37,952 9,643 15,922 2,841 9,915 3,166 1,278 12,564 12,584 -387 64,388 
DOG otecctecxsess 41,068 11,092 16,248 2,954 9,865 3,429 205 14,161 13,461 -249 69,064 
HOGS Seis. a5e2s 44,842 12,685 16,492 2,983 9,518 3,991 737 16,166 15,186 -318 75,418 
M69 Saecssecess-s 49,093 14,186 18,144 3,055 10,332 4,757 1,477 17,844 17,705 -13 83,026 
NO FOR scsccscens 51,853 16,448 19,011 378 11,342 4,496 UNS) 20,078 17,830 -683 89,116 
MO liccdstescaxcses 56,271 18,228 21,570 3,745 12,236 5,589 Sil SPIRES: LOSS -792 97,290 
NOW Diesstsnsscrs-> 63,021 20,136 23,878 S952 13,263 6,663 782 Sod 229 -146 108,629 
MOTB ee iccasseces 72,069 22,851 28,858 4,270 16,182 8,406 1,864 29,767 28,024 -13 127,372 
MOH eect. ccossecs 84,231 27,480 35,780 5,410 20,067 10,303 S599)1 37,805 37,366 590 152,111 
POTD eectesesc+ese 97,566 33,266 41,845 6,243 924,565 11,037 1,368 38,954 41,362 -97 171,540 
WOU. O keetnasss.tss 111,500 38,274 46,707 6,245 26,322 14,140 2,330 44,252 45,279 140 197,924 
WOT Mk sestesssesses 1237555 43,411 50,226 6,741 28,606 14,879 1,864 51,183 51,252 -1,108 Ze s79 
MOB eesreccee.as- 137,427 47,386 54,579 1.083) = 31,622 15,874 1,053 61,152 60,052 59 241,604 
BM enctcresesees 153,390 52,286 63,435 7,339 39,124 16,972 4,993 75,073 W35279 198 276,096 
MO SO reetecrssese. 172,416 59,250 72,288 8,223 46,663 17,402 336 87,579 81,933 -45 309,891 
MOST 5..2.5..005. 196,191 68,792 86,119 9,447 56,103 20,569 1,186 96,880 93,001 -173 355,994 
HOS 2K re cncse.sscs 210,509 78,655 81,327 LOSTON 535221 WisrsTt SETS) 96,651 82,598 -349 374,442 
NED Slee. oceease05 231,452 84,571 81,227 10%395)  49'520" 21,3125 2:898 103,444 89,832 -2,247 405,717 
OSA ier c.co.c0s0- 251,645 89,089 84,699 11,390 50,981 22,328 4,761 126,035 110,632 -862 444,735 
NOS S)s-.-02=se00e 274,503 OD 1 94,198 12886) 50;000MS 25) 222 2,281 134,919 123,388 ot 477,988 
WO SGr.. -<-.-<0+- 297,478 100,129 101,560 125075) Simo 0, S06 Ss) 138,119 133,369 -808 505,666 
BOB ieceesesscsees 322,769 105,836 116,717 12,886 64,307 39,524 3,071 145,416 140,502 -1,710 Soha) 
BOB Sie cccsostses 349,456 114,042 132,958 13,684 75,430 43,844 3,130 159,660 154,844 745 605,147 
OS O)ervetnosse- 377,781 122,228 146,415 1533247 Si19S7e tr 49104 2079 LOS 207 163,165 487 649,102 
BODO ens csessass 398,711 131,833 142,560 16,991 80,310 45,259 -3,346 168,928 166,878 -231 671,577 


(1) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 
(2) Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Table 3.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product, Expenditure Based 


1948 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods product 
and and Govern- resi- and and at market 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services prices 
1948 reese ccosassessesconesnsesesst 10.6 8.3 28.7 395 24.1 B59 10.7 1.0 14.6 
LQ AOE oeecsvacess sdvcnecencsdcesseess 10.0 18.4 12.8 Tes 10.8 20.6 -1.9 4.7 8.6 
TOS} Berek sotesccsasstsessensesens OM 12.0 2s) 14.3 9.1 1953 3h. 16.2 10.2 
LOD Laitaccsceatencceesteetistcpesseees IU 45.8 14.8 22.8 235) -7.4 21.8 28.1 16.5 
VSD crccccss ces cteccoteeen woessesntess 9.4 28.8 14.6 ANGI 14.3 11.4 SS: -3.6 13.0 
LOD 3 cadets: eiaceretttetceesetsots 6.6 5.6 12.4 0.4 O17 PAS) -3.7 o2 4.9 
LOS 4 x teececsrvere crests Re ssten ase aes 4.8 0.0 -0.1 11.6 -7.3 11.4 -4.4 -5.4 0.5 
LOSS eeertesscnsseooetsctctncewhosesees 8.6 SS 1S 2 8.6 7.6 27.0 12.0 1525 10.2 
LOS Gvircssten.cecssectenccesonececrtees 93 Ooi 24.1 20.7 36.4 4.4 10.9 20.7 12.5 
POST eictetsncscccescottertecsscetseseee 7.0 353 79 16.0 Noy? -8.2 0.3 -0.2 4.8 
LOD 8 oreicccccccssotsreccaseeesesesss 6.3 6.1 -2.0 Shs) -11.3 19.4 -1.4 -6.3 300 
LODO ck ccccecereterentettscctes 6.8 IX) 1.4 Wes -0.9 2.4 ayo) 93 6.1 
WOOO Re acecccoscereeecttnaare sees 4.6 6.1 -1.8 3.4 23 -13.2 Su 0.8 4.1 
9G aves seseseeus cueerorentesnateesss 1.8 16.8 -1.0 Ue -3.7 -0.4 8.4 Be 3.6 
PQG 2 ceeeicoasearscesedeoastesssseseece 6.7 6.5 bi NS 7/ 4.0 Sh 8.8 Ten 8.6 
1963 sedasecasesuctonsommsceseeesoees 6.6 5.4 Tee 4.3 9.4 al 10.2 a3 7.4 
LQ G4 es arcécescuncotentetersesentens 7.4 8.7 a3, IED. Zee 20.9 slay 13.9 DS 
L965 eeaietoccavescscrer theta cones sees 8.3 DE 17.1 20.6 tO Qa 6.5 13.2 10.2 
LOGO) eos. eeteccesereeserseesess 9.3 16.6 16.5 16.4 223 ID We 16.2 11.9 
LQG 7 Bice ccc -secesteeeeisteooscsees 8.2 15.0 2.0 4.0 -0.5 8.3 7) 7.0 US 
1968 sitiesticetresetecoseceies 02 14.4 IES) 1.0 -3.5 16.4 14.2 12.8 92 
196 Oe crasiecsesdengsheuctsoeceees 5) 11.8 10.0 2.4 8.6 19:2 10.4 16.6 10.1 
VOTO eeeecqesteccoveccceatessccsece 5.6 15.9 4.8 3.9 9.8 -5.5 P25 0.7 es: 
LOT eee cc ceeccctcesttctsrsss cost 8.5 10.8 135 18.0 We 24.3 Do) a5 Of 
[Ty eae Saree pt bey Se epee 12.0 10.5 10.7 SES 8.4 19.2 12.1 16.6 7! 
LOTS aeetss devssadecddnesteesneus cae 14.4 SS 20.9 8.0 22.0 26.2 25.4 23.0 ES, 
NOD AS RS cccsscocerecteereensee ee 16.9 20.3 24.0 26.7 24.0 22.6 27.0 B35 19.4 
LOTS Screed ccncuscestiessesoracsriees 15.8 21.1 17.0 15.4 22.4 7.1 3.0 10.7 12.8 
NOG. ceevtecccecse tte eoteetiees 14.3 15.1 11.6 0.0 Wee 28.1 13.6 95 15.4 
WO iiiscscscesestonsstetettecoserestéoe: 10.8 13.4 Ts 7.9 8.7 5-2 1537 132 10.1 
LOTS csccctsicesccncsbireestivevetec ee 7 8.7 3) 10.5 6.7 19.5 Wie? 10.9 
LOT OME cseccossessomsrserre sete 11.6 10.3 16.2 3.6 239), Oy 22.8 22.0 14.3 
NO SOE ere. .scccqcvaseencesteneeceass 12.4 1383 14.0 12.0 19% DES 16.7 11.8 12.2 
OSU eevercsccessesccnsteseecoueconrs ss 13.8 16.1 19.1 14.9 20.2 18.2 10.6 13% 14.9 
LOS 2 rte sesccnstvcesteeseaneceetaness eS 14.3 -5.6 nies -5.1 -14.5 -0.2 -11.2 De 
VOSS Rrestesccsenestonreteintissntes 2D) We) -0.1 -1.2 -7.0 PNP 7.0 8.8 8.4 
VOSA eecttcssscscacectesceeeteste-s 8.7 53 4.3 9.6 3.0 4.8 ZES 232 9.6 
VOSS Mirrstcerscaseassnecsstoscsuvestess 9.1 1? 1 Nek 10.0 13.0 7.0 IMS TRS 
VO8G6 ii crecsnscssccscrscssaccevesonsess 8.4 4.8 7.8 2.5 3h.) 22.1 2.4 8.1 5.8 
L987 crete ccentssetectetsdcrsonsns dig 8.5 Sh// 14.9 2.5 10.5 28.3 3-3 53 Onl 
1988 3 Rasteccncccevettrecseteesese see 8.3 7.8 1329 6.2 Ws) 10.9 9.8 10.2 weil 
MORO Ae ereastcseeserseaceatene cae 8.1 he? 10.1 12.0 8.7 12.0 23 5.4 IES: 
199 Or eiciecees eeteiecccessoets 39) Tse: -2.6 10.9 -2.0 -7.8 32D 29 35 


Reference Table 4 


Gross Domestic Product at 1986 Prices, Expenditure Based 


1947 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
Personal 
expendi- 
ture on 
consumer 
goods 
and 
Year services 
MOAT Re dicissesess 56,200 
OAS He cseccsesese 54,769 
LO AOE cecsesnses 58,158 
ODOR S.---s---=- 61,944 
POSE 5 ..ccsees-e 62,513 
MO D2 co-neossesee 66,842 
TOSS orc ncsceencse 71,420 
MODAN. sesesese 73,994 
HOD DF os ceavoesss0 80,277 
HODGE 3 ccssecees 86,413 
MOST Getececcscexe 89,538 
VOSS is.seoroessee 92,779 
OS Ooi esareestse 97,943 
WOGOE, sc0.t00.-0 101,455 
NOGE so: cones 102,669 
PO GDB nesnousee 108,009 
LO G3 ee csecocess 112,802 
NOGA Be cerccceec 119,203 
WO GSE ccccsecss 126,425 
WO GG ocsasenoves 133,092 
WO Gi aesctessevsee 138,425 
NO GSR fecs.ceses. 144,642 
LOGOE shesccsess ss 152,075 
NOTO Rs cecoecees 155,116 
NO TILE. Sccsseceeee 164,327 
WOT 2E i ccconsesss 176,672 
MOTB ears cceeoess 189,897 
NOT ARE. cn scsces 200,889 
WUD ieckecsseecees 210,369 
LOGOS swesvessees 224,105 
WOT ensecses.ses 231,190 
ROBB cc ssccevets 239,063 
WOT OR ccateeress 245,965 
LOS OR ersessvneee 251,344 
WO STA cccesces 257,129 
HOS De covsesvess 250,316 
NSS ee cerecs-tres 258,904 
LOS 4 is. seceeses 270,854 
(OS) eee 284,923 
NOB Gee csccceese0s 297,478 
NO OTe <asseases 310,453 
HOB Sites sce: 323,324 
NO BOR ccssseses 333,791 
ODES Sco 338,163 


(1) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 


Govern- 
ment 
current 
expendi- 
ture 
on goods 
and 
services 


31,045 
31,774 


31,261 
32,205 
317931 
32,703 
36,968 


38,452 
39,442 
41,600 
43,646 
47,337 


51,013 
54,935 
56,685 
61,997 
64,713 


66,462 
70,321 
74,273 
79,080 
80,631 


84,334 
85,743 
86,230 
88,676 
90,916 


93,076 
94,424 
95,571 
98,585 
100,129 


101,857 
105,950 
109,075 
112,430 


Gross fixed capital formation 


Total 


13,386 
15,189 
16,399 
17,653 
17,654 


19,634 
22,025 
22,066 
24,305 
28,680 


30,496 
30,097 
30,300 
297359 
29,258 


30,531 
31,899 
36,110 
40,197 
44,514 


44,370 
44,589 
46,999 
47,157 
50,861 


53,059 
58,324 
62,198 
65,811 
68,851 


70,284 
72,465 
78,650 
86,587 
96,790 


86,153 
85,536 
87,362 
95,624 
101,560 


112,542 
124,238 
131192 
126,923 


Govern- 


ment 


L732 
2,156 
2,235 
2,461 
2,518 


3,000 
3,201 
3,569 
3,610 
3,931 


4,826 


10,626 
10,435, 

9,963 
10,286 
10,765 


HISEOS 
10,797 
11,504 
12,776 
12,567 


12,849 
13,269 
14,475 
15,614 


Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Non- 
resi- 


dential Housing 


7,711 
8,716 
9,307 
9,846 
10,714 


11,912 
12,960 
12,196 
295i 
16,840 


19,114 
17,048 
16,315 
16,380 
16,027 


16,133 


53,959 
50,487 
515339 
55,823 
58,187 


63,850 
BOE 
78,423 
75,909 


4,500 
5,226 
6,049 
6,874 
5,512 


6,038 
7,659 
8,608 
10,729 
11,035 


9,852 
11,804 
12,107 
10,309 
10,179 


10,475 
10,807 
12,528 
13,010 
12,387 


12,645 
14,406 
16,348 
14,889 
17,387 


18,986 
20,364 
21,054 
20,868 
24,623 


24,913 
MSIE, 
24,931 
235995 
255155 


21,044 
24,619 
24,752 
27,184 
30,806 


35,843 
36,996 
38,294 
35,400 


Inventory 
change 


1,619 
361 


Exports 
of goods 


and 


services!) 


17,578 
LZ 
16,789 
16,634 
18,230 


20,140 
19,873 
19,166 
20,607 
225259 


22,445 
22,248 
23,086 
24,114 
25,755 


26,944 
29,428 
33,144 
34,659 
39,510 


43,607 
49,112 
53,055 
57,661 
60,664 


65,414 
2319 
70,884 
66,088 
73,090 


IPSs 
90,429 
94,976 
97,564 
101,853 


99,637 
106,017 
124,785 
132,218 
138,119 


142,942 
156,151 
Sy 
163,141 


Imports 
of goods 


and 


ices(2) 
services 


14,736 
13,239 
13,462 
14,542 
16,901 


17,650 
19,247 
18,140 
20,652 
24,115 


23,396 
21,578 
S195 
23,738 
23,798 


24,350 
24,999 
28,284 
31,861 
36,234 


BSalZy 
41,877 
47,346 
46,534 
49,866 


56,754 


1235955) 
133,369 


142,678 
160,848 
169,157 
170,570 


Stat- 
istical 
discre- 
pancy 


-207 


Gross 
domestic 
product 
at 1986 
prices 


91,665 
93,056 
97,234 
104,821 
109,492 


118,627 
124,526 
123,163 
134,889 
146,523 


150,179 
153,439 
159,484 
164,126 
169,271 


181,264 
190,672 
203,382 
216,802 
231,519 


238,306 
251,064 
264,508 
27h sue 
286,998 


303,447 
326,848 
341,235 
350,113 
371,688 


385,122 
402,737 
418,328 
424,537 
440,127 


425,970 
439,448 
467,167 
489,437 
505,666 


526,730 
551,423 
564,990 
567,541 


Table 4.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product at 1986 Prices, Expenditure Based 


1948 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods product 
and and Govern- resi- and and at 1986 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services prices 
LAS) Ue a ecesacearetetere antes sesese -2.5 -5.1 S25 24.5 13.0 16.1 0.8 -10.2 JES) 
[QA erase wsceccensscensscusieevess 6.2 10.6 8.0 Sii/ 6.8 Sy 7/ -5.3 of 4.5 
NO SOc scnczercsettrceseas sonssocsess 6.5 Tell 7.6 10.1 5.8 13.6 -0.9 8.0 7.8 
LOS Nerttncasesstacetecerssnosvoceses0 0.9 30.8 0.0 25 8.8 -19.8 9.6 16.2 4.5 
LOS De irsctecctsemetnessscsostres? 6.9 ENG) BE 19.1 ile oe) 10.5 4.4 8.3 
LOSS cee rscecvecseestecoscassrossvens 6.8 3.0 12.2 6.7 8.8 26.8 -1.3 9.0 5.0 
1954 Pee cecesscceseteescescsstsesees 3.6 -3.9 0.2 11.5 -5.9 12.4 -3.6 -5.8 -1.1 
NODS i cesetevscvstertceentesseacsnstens 8.5 222 10.1 1.1 6.2 24.6 Hes 13.8 9'5 
LOSGeteraccecerectereestecss cores 7.6 es) 18.0 8.9 30.0 2) 8.0 16.8 8.6 
VOD Tee riclateusstetstertenssssseaer 3.6 -1.6 6.3 22.8 1s -10.7 0.8 -3.0 PLS 
TOS 8 Feseccsscccanconecteeccececeee oes: 3.6 3.0 -1.3 11.0 -10.8 19.8 -0.9 -7.8 Dee 
1959 x cwksccisseetectatrenssasennss 5.6 -0.9 0.7 7.6 -4.3 2.6 3.8 10.3 3.9 
LOGO eveccsccsverenssecotetacogsenss 3.6 2.4 -3.1 2.4 0.4 -14.9 4.5 -0.2 AY) 
POG Vie iiteascsccestencestevevsesters 1.2 13.0 -0.3 11.2 -2.2 -1.3 6.8 0.3 Silt 
WOGQ Ee ceacceseseerceereesectens 5.2 4.0 4.4 12.6 0.7 3) 4.6 2.3 all 
HOGS Aeteeiint catraretertcnerecse see 4.4 2.6 4.5 0.7 5.8 32 92 XG) a2 
1964 Fete conc sectet cee eosests +s bd StS 132 -1.1 16.8 IS) 12.6 13.1 6.7 
WOOD Rien ckencsceseeeetecssescasss 6.1 4.9 11.3 1B 12.8 3.8 4.6 12.6 6.6 
19 G6 Fneesvcsssessstecer sens cacesses 33 8.5 10.7 10.0 16.1 -4.8 14.0 ea 6.8 
VOGT Ceessccccacsantcentetstecessesnsee 4.0 7.8 -0.3 3.0 -3.5 2a 10.4 BL 2.9 
19GB oeiriseascausteteteetcescestesses 4.5 ed. Os) 0.8 -3.0 13/9 12.6 9.8 5.4 
TOGO ree sct toette.chaeereeacerees 3) 32 5.4 -2.1 29) B'S 8.0 sea 5.4 
19] ORE eg, cceetetes cecseevese 2.0 9.4 0.3 -0.5 5.4 -8.9 8.7 =e) 2.6 
DOT Merrescscosscsseacsstevteestossacs See) 4.4 Tes 1241 Bai 16.8 32 Up 5.8 
VO TDR ee scetcssecedeavhcassensvees ie Pad) 4.3 -0.0 Zeal oz 7.8 13.8 Shi 
19 7S) Rescsvscshveascteoterticuctevasees 1S 5.8 99 -2.3 12.5 eS 10.6 14.7 Vel 
NY ee pe eR ar PEER EA She: 5.6 6.6 4.2 79 3.4 -2.0 SH 4.4 
WOT Scho reccectsccseccseceievacesessss 4.7 6.5 5.8 3.8 10.5 -0.9 -6.8 -3.3 2.6 
VOD GRE censrsss.Scccetesserteects rs 6.5 2.0 4.6 -4.6 0.6 18.0 10.6 8.6 6.2 
LOD Tigecaeesscieenscmeneeecerns 32 4.6 De) Iles) 3.4 12 8.9 ea 3.6 
BOWS ook. cccvscnsceseceereetenseosesece 3.4 list Sl -1.8 4.0 1.1 13.6 7.4 4.6 
VOTO eats eecccrss renteccacstceases sos 29 0.6 8.5 -4.5, 14.9 -1.0 5.0 11.4 3:9 
NO SO tsstessatsuscsasseetccsctsessere 22 2.8 10.1 82 53 -5.4 2.7 4.9 les) 
NOS Teer sec cscaceastossntecceerens BS 2.5 11.8 4.7 13.0 6.6 4.4 8.5 Sy 
OB Dieta tectertssoektsee er ctestics -2.6 2.4 -11.0 4.0 -11.4 -16.3 -2.2 -15.2 -3.2 
VOSS R ce cctecesseeterereecstee 3.4 1.4 -0.7 -3.6 -6.4 17.0 6.4 9.0 322 
LO SAR ese Aicccsncococenecosstieatec? 4.6 1:2 2.1 6.5 te 0.5 7d 7s 6.3 
LOSS) Raccesseccssecsteessesavsnsosseas Si” S22 oD Vit 8.7 9.8 6.0 8.7 4.8 
VO SOwesessietesssacstctovasecesachenns 4.4 1.6 6.2 -1.6 4.2 S35 4.5 7.6 343) 
LOB i eerccescestsvsctesesstsssecsasvece 4.4 iz 10.8 2.2 OFF 16.4 3.5 7.0 4.2 
LOSS Aiececcscaicesseectosvessosssseses 4.1 4.0 10.4 3h) 129. SV 92 12.7 4.7 
LO RO reece cecetcenststecccencveseasses 82 29 5.6 OF 6.0 Sy) 0.6 32 25 
NOOO eee oecccsccenstesevsenscsssipces 3 Syl -3.3 Te -3.2 -7.6 3.8 0.8 0.5 


Reference Table 5 
Structural Changes in Demand 
(Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product by Component) 


1947 - 1990 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Stat- domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods istical product 
and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at market 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services services pancy prices 
OAT ie esessesesss 67.6 9.6 17.8 Dee 11.4 4.2 7) PPG | 23.0 -0.2 100.0 
OAS Hs .ons0ses5 65.3 Ont 20.0 Pet) 12.4 5.0 0.6 24.9 20.3 0.5 100.0 
OA) ee 66.1 99 20.7 2.6 12.6 ay) 0.4 22.4 O85 -0.1 100.0 
HOS OE: ceccwcs-cs 65.8 10.1 ee 2, 12-5 6.0 ES) Zier 20.6 -0.3 100.0 
HOD est. .cscares 62.7 12.6 20.8 Dao) 1IS2 4.7 3.9 22.0 22.6 0.5 100.0 
NOS 2 feveseessetes 60.7 14.4 Bilez 35 13.4 4.7 2.0 ile 19:3 -0.3 100.0 
QD 3 cess osceseae 61.7 14.5 22.1 3.0 14.0 D3) Mes) 19.6 20.1 -0.6 100.0 
LOD AE ES. eases. 64.4 14.4 22.5 ors) 12.9 6.3 -0.8 18.6 18.9 -0.2 100.0 
TODS Dpeeeisss: soses 63.4 13.8 wy) Bee 12.6 7.3, 1.0 18.9 19.8 -0.4 100.0 
HOS Gi nts-c.c0ss5 61.6 isk PS) 3:5 Ise 6.7 3.0 18.7 Biles -0.9 100.0 
MOD 1B aeasssccosss 63.0 13.3 26.3 S29 16.5 0) 0.5 LED 20.3 -0.6 100.0 
TODS Uants.cccsees 64.6 13.6 24.9 3.9 14.1 6.8 -0.8 17.0 18.4 -0.9 100.0 
SY) sie 65.1 13-1 23.8 4.0 Bz 6.6 iteil 16.9 18.9 -1.1 100.0 
LOGOS Ree. sescess 65.4 13.4 22.4 4.0 13.0 Sie) 1.0 17.1 18.3 -0.9 100.0 
HOGI et esesentss 64.2 ISI 21.4 4.1 12.1 38) 0.3 17.8 18.2 -0.6 100.0 
(Io Aare 63.0 14.8 20.8 4.3 iS 5.0 1.5 WES 18.0 -0.1 100.0 
I OX%S) A aes 62.6 14.5 20.9 4.2 11.8 4.9 Nes) 18.3 17.6 -0.2 100.0 
HO GAREY. s.-2-0 61.4 14.4 22.4 Be) 13.0 a 1.1 1973) 18.3 -0.3 100.0 
HOGS wcrsesesses 60.3 14.4 23.8 4.2 14.1 5.4 23 18.6 18.8 -0.5 100.0 
HOGOR ests: 58.9 15.0 24.7 4.4 15.4 4.9 2.0 19.5 19'5 -0.6 100.0 
NOG E--f-5-s::s2. 595 16.1 235) 4.3 14.3 5.0 0.3 20.5 19s -0.4 100.0 
UO GSiesssecessses 59.5 16.8 21.9 4.0 12.6 ays) 1.0 21.4 20.1 -0.4 100.0 
IGOR Eros sca Dol 17.1 INES, Bu7, 12.4 Shi) 1.8 PS 21.3 -0.0 100.0 
NOROM 5. s0-cee- 58.2 18.5 23 3.6 127 5.0 0.3 22.5 20.0 -0.8 100.0 
Al sae 57.8 18.7 weap 3.8 12.6 Syi/ 0.4 21.8 20.1 -0.8 100.0 
NOH Drees 58.0 18.5 22.0 3.6 WA 6.1 0.7 219 21.0 -0.1 100.0 
NODS Biss.scceess 56.6 NS) 227) 3.4 7 6.6 1S 23.4 22.0 -0.0 100.0 
OO i ea epee 55.4 18.1 23 3.6 132 6.8 2.4 24.9 24.6 0.4 100.0 
WOM Dees scscesees 56.9 19.4 24.4 3.6 14.3 6.4 0.8 22.7 24.1 -0.1 100.0 
(Was Beer 56.3 1933 23.6 By) 1333 Teil 1.2 22.4 ILS, 0.1 100.0 
HOT R tpsvass.ses 56.7 1929 Zul 3.1 13.1 6.8 0.9 23) 23:5 -0.5 100.0 
MOS iadsssensscee0 56.9 19.6 22.6 2.9 Sel 6.6 0.4 255 24.9 0.0 100.0 
OF OHS entrees 55.6 18.9 23.0 De 14.2 6.1 1.8 PA feo 26.5 0.1 100.0 
OBOE secs.cs0 55.6 LOM 2353 De S31 5.6 0.1 28.3 26.4 -0.0 100.0 
OB Re cn csr- 55.1 19.3 24.2 2 15.8 5.8 0.3 27e2 26.1 -0.0 100.0 
HOB QTE. .c-nss 56.2 21.0 27 2.8 14.2 4.7 -2.6 25.8 221 -0.1 100.0 
MOBS Bete... .crs- 57.0 20.8 20.0 2.6 12.2 5.3 -0.7 255 22 -0.6 100.0 
HOS 4 Wes sss. 56.6 20.0 19.0 2.6 11.5 5.0 SI 28.3 24.9 -0.2 100.0 
HOSS osens-se-- 57.4 20.0 19.7 Dei ey Bye! 0.5 28.2 25.8 -0.0 100.0 
MOS Opec. ncac<s 58.8 19.8 20.1 2.5 eS 6.1 0.5 Bf fes) 26.4 -0.2 100.0 
NOS TB scsconcs 58.5 OR 212 2S iiteyh 12 0.6 26.4 25.5 -0.3 100.0 
MOSS eee. cores SET 18.8 22.0 IES 12.5 ee 0.5 26.4 25.6 0.1 100.0 
NOBORS Es cscs: 58.2 18.8 22.6 2.4 12.6 7.6 0.3 252 29) 0.1 100.0 
WOOO Er ecosa<ss 59.4 19.6 Zed 2.5 12.0 6.7 -0.5 25.2 24.8 -0.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Reference Table 6 
Structural Changes in Demand, in Real Terms 
(Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product in 1986 Prices by Component) 


1947 - 1990 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross 
consumer ture ____Gross fixed capital formation ___ Exports Imports Stat- domestic 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods istical product 
and and Govern- resi- Inventory and and discre- at 1986 
Year services services Total ment dential Housing change services services pancy prices 
ee he Smee 61.3 18.4 14.6 1.9 8.4 4.9 1.8 19:2 16.1 -0.2 100.0 
194 SMe cs sencee 58.9 V7.2 16.3 23 9.4 5.6 0.4 19.0 14.2 0.5 100.0 
WOAOR Sass cvseaseas 59.8 18.2 16.9 2S 9.6 6.2 0.5 les 13.8 -0.1 100.0 
LODO eeecssercenses 59.1 18.2 16.8 2.3 9.4 6.6 2.0 15.9 Se, -0.3 100.0 
OSM Rt. racenares aie De 16.1 8) 9.8 5.0 2.4 16.6 15.4 0.6 100.0 
LOD 2 Re ecco 56.3 29 16.6 25 10.0 Sel 2 17.0 14.9 -0.3 100.0 
MOSS cease ects 57.4 25.4 ey 2.6 10.4 6.2 1.6 16.0 1535 -0.7 100.0 
LOD 4 rrececcessearer 60.1 24.7 NYS P98) 9.9 7.0 -0.4 15.6 14.7 -0.3 100.0 
[ODD Pe-coccecstss st she) 23.0 18.0 Peel 9.6 8.0 0.9 S58 53 -0.4 100.0 
NOS Geret.cesoorss 59.0 eI 19.6 Dell 11.5 ie ise, Sy? 16.5 -1.0 100.0 
LOST destesveseenses 59.6 20.8 20.3 Sez 12a 6.6 0.4 14.9 15.6 -0.6 100.0 
TOD 8:2. ccacentoe8 60.5 21.0 19.6 oie) i ileH etl -0.4 14.5 14.1 -1.0 100.0 
POSO Tr aes.c-s ese 61.4 20.0 19.0 3.6 10.2 7.6 0.6 14.5 14.9 -1.] 100.0 
NO GO eer accent 61.8 I), else, 3.6 10.0 6.3 0.9 14.7 14.5 -1.0 100.0 
LOGI tavern tse 60.7 21.8 ies 3.9 5 6.0 0.9 52 14.1 -0.6 100.0 
NOG2eA rere 59.6 Aled, 16.8 4.1 8.9 5.8 1.0 14.9 13.4 -0.1 100.0 
WOGSirteccccetioce 2.2 20.7 16.7 B39 9.0 Spi) 1.0 15.4 1331 -0.3 100.0 
NOGA Sree seatess 58.6 20.5 17.8 3.6 9.8 6.2 1.1 16.3 13.9 -0.3 100.0 
19O5 se ctesecssese 58.3 20.1 18.5 3.8 10.4 6.0 17 16.0 14.7 -0.6 100.0 
1966 atese-cectses 57.5 20.4 19;2 4.0 HES 5.4 1.4 Wel SET) -0.6 100.0 
1907 Biies.ncaters 58.1 21.4 18.6 4.0 10.6 Sh) 0.4 18.3 16.0 -0.4 100.0 
VIG Serene cert 57.6 MS) 17.8 3.8 SE Shi 0.8 19.6 16.7 -0.5 100.0 
LOGO ettsces care 7/3) 21.4 17.8 35 OLS 6.2 il 20.1 78) -0.0 100.0 
197 O ceteecesecece S72 22.8 17.4 3.4 9.8 5.5 0.5 212 Wis -0.8 100.0 
LOT ies cxe cesses S13 22:5 17.7 3.6 9.6 6.1 0.5 PN os| 17.4 -0.8 100.0 
OT Dien cesses 58.2 ZS ess 3.4 oe 6.3 0.8 21.6 18.7 -0.1 100.0 
OTS tere ceisensse 58.1 ZALES 17.8 3h Sh) 6.2 tee 72.) 19.9 -0.0 100.0 
NOW Ai teeccescerce 58.9 21.8 18.2 B51 10.0 6.2 2.0 20.8 PEND 0.4 100.0 
LOWS tesccsssesens 60.1 22.6 18.8 Sal 10.7 6.0 0.6 18.9 20.0 -0.1 100.0 
VOTO Rie vscccases 60.3 AEE 18.5 2.8 10.2 6.6 1.0 19.7 20.4 0.1 100.0 
OAT ee eoreer rere 60.0 219 18.2 2.8 10.2 6.5 0.7 20.7 20.1 -0.5 100.0 
NOU See ncccecsetess 59.4 213 18.0 2.6 10.1 6.3 0.4 22s) 20.6 0.0 100.0 
OTA eesccecbeceee 58.8 20.6 18.8 2.4 IED 6.0 1.4 Ded 221 0.1 100.0 
LOS ORR rece 92 20.9 20.4 2.4 W237) 5.6 0.1 23.0 22.9) -0.0 100.0 
LOS ease ocecccee 58.4 20.7 22.0 2.4 13.8 abi 0.2 23.1 23.9 -0.0 100.0 
NOS 2iecasoansuests 58.8 INE, 20.2 2.6 1 4.9 -1.9 23.4 21.0 -0.1 100.0 
OSB ieerscacvesecrs 58.9 Bales 19'5 2 11.5 5.6 -0.5 24.1 22:2 -0.6 100.0 
VO S4reerecescrtees 58.0 205 18.7 es) 11.0 31) 0.7 26.7 24.4 0.2 100.0 
LOS Steerer 58.2 20.1 19.5 2.6 11.4 5.6 0.4 27.0 25.3 -0.0 100.0 
NOS Giese: 58.8 19.8 20.1 DS. IES 6.1 0.5 2S 26.4 -0.2 100.0 
OS 7ierssescccres 58.9 1933 21.4 2.4 is) 6.8 0.6 Piel Pedles| -0.3 100.0 
LOS Sie ces-cres 58.6 IS) 225 2.4 13.4 6.7 0.3 28.3 29:72 0.1 100.0 
OBO eeccrccerseer Sey II 1983 252) 2.6 13.9 6.8 0.4 27.8 209) 0.1 100.0 
WOOO er sccecavtenes 59.6 19.8 22.4 2.8 13.4 6.2 -0.4 28.7 30.1 -0.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 7 

Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, Canada and Provinces 
1961 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. RE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada‘) 
ROG Pe serssascntoscasets sy 115 1,071 801 10,608 16,674 1,847 1,605 3225 4,040 90 40,586 
HO GD iresccrssvecscosteeet 544 122 ies 832 11,574 18,056 2,047 2,060 3,470 4,363 94 44,297 
MOOSE cvepsceesssavecess 601 129 1,187 891 12,297 19,296 2,134 2,421 S/S) 4,695 100 47,488 
NOGA sscrscvesssscnteete 668 144 1,278 1,002 13,645 21,238 22) 2,340 4,018 5,208 108 51,976 
DOGS! eevresncsssess score 729 161 oye 1,097 14,970 23,360 2,493 2,530 4,432 5,843 142 57,129 
9 GG uesctcoossacescrerts 829 178 1,513 e222 16,641 26,182 2,669 2,965 5,016 6,538 155 63,908 
MOG Tires. ccsteste-voeste 875 180 1,645 1,289 18,017 28,427 2,892 222 5,380 WHE 171 68,711 
NS OSHS sve coustenonstects 990 196 1,815 1,399 19,195 31,396 3,201 2,896 5,934 7,789 197 75,008 
MOOD ie ceesscscsass eee 1,082 219 2,058 1,538 21,080 34,718 3,462 B22 6;548 8,871 227, 82,925 
NOT OM sseccreevsteee 1,204 241 2,220 1666 22,484 37,131 3,688 3,043 7,097 9,317 263 88,354 
NOW I teessscccceevectarte 1,306 257 2,386 1823 eel 40,575 3,937 3,450 7,787 10,349 282 96,423 
WOM D eocctcccasvesstce.ts 1,369 286 235 ROE DING A STIMS 4,340 3,563 8,868 11,880 346 108,401 
NOS Siceccscsonceestties 1,609 368 3,124 2,424 30,928 52,736 5,164 4,515 11,241 14,709 449 127,267 
MOU A tc .cccctsocsos tests 1,943 424 3,496 2,836 36,342 61,599 6,123 6,069 15,746 17,437 Syl 152,592 
MOUS Bacvceconteesetens 2,228 461 3,894 3,112 40,944 68,164 6,915 6,907 18,598 19,486 595 171,304 
MOTOS won sores vaseces ts 2,647 571 4,521 Sosy? TST TR estes 7,861 Wess) DN BwAl 22,990 609 197,916 
POG toccsccceicneschosr’ 2,997 602 4,916 6:962ame 2.211 84,662 8,303 8,130 24,424 25,647 759 216693 
MOH Sinecescsacevsccseeses 3228 682 5,569 4,459 58,122 92,414 9,208 9,259 28,968 28,732 863 241,499 
ROO ede vectscescces 3,907 786 6,093 5,385 64,939 104,363 10,319 10,468 35,480 33,360 1,032 276,132 
NO SOM evsveccecsecee set 4,095 846 6,292 5,019 72,220 114,994 11,188 12,400 43,148 38,239 1,239 309,680 
DSA Aeccesassessectetes 4,643 1,009 7,345 Sue Sew jhe fash 13,160 14,339 49,934 44,691 1,229 355,647 
WORD eveccsaccseee 5,059 1,051 8,462 Pi — OP AS ISSO) 14,014 14,760 52,896 46,115 1,476 373,898 
HOSS Becrccsscoca setters 5,485 1,165 9,629 7,493 92,274 151,945 14,911 1155235) oD SSO 4onlOl 1, Soom m4 Oss202 
NOS A vscvcccsesscteeote 5,947 1,297 10,701 8,375 100,991 171,499 16,520 16,390 58,941 51,119 1,874 443,654 
NORD Peencn-ceteeeetes 6,368 1,320 11,934 9,007 107,944 183,561 17,661 175430 eeO5s5011 54,499 2,225 477,306 
HOS Gtr. sscseeseteees 6,782 1,498 13,031 10,079 117,493 202,710 18,421 17,145 57,317 57,342 2,306 504,124 
NO Si) Brcescese-cestenee. 7,385 1,587 13,967 10,887 129,593 223,775 19,542 17,191 59,614 62,866 2,542 548,949 
HOSS cccccsesveassettvese 7,912 1,781 14,898 11,764 142,417 251,325 21,541 18,120 61,810 69,291 2,712 603,571 
MO RO ie cassaesescsteears 8,406 1,897 16,019 12,645 151,801 273,352 23,485 LOGO Re OG;4 15 ee 9 703392)5 2,87 S5e ss OS2.055 
WOOO reeecesettene ees 8,732 2,001 16,916 13187 eon 210 2815210 23:990) 204945712203, 8 108529576 O78.985 


(1) The figures for Canada are the sums of provincial data and do not include federal government activities abroad and the residual error of estimate. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data(13-213). 
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Table 7.1 


Change in Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, Canada and Provinces 


1962 - 1990 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld 
LOG 2 ese... steerer 6.3 
VO Gshttee tec rete 10.5 
LO GAS Neuere isle 
[OOD F ehanscasescetes 9.1 
NO GGis-: stebsceeccseee Wey 
1D Gide ee ateaestes eo) 
WO GSirricccevsescecaeers 13.1 
1969 bs kecccseccecee taza 9.3 
HOW OR es ee ceerteses 113 
LOG x ceases 8.5 
LOT De chs oe revertans 4.8 
LOTS ie fire aeees IWS) 
LOW A ete oe. sseeaees 20.8 
OVS Ree eee 14.7 
OW Oxeceecereccese sees 18.8 
WO dice secers. cedetees 1322 
WOTB ie cotles te oaceence Ue 
1979. scbecsscteeat sone 2iee 
POS OF rereceavavsseverseer 4.8 
LOS ces oe eae 13.4 
LO SD ecseeqsroweaene 9.0 
MS SSicceeesesress ences 8.4 
1 oye Se escorcracee ee 8.4 
VOSS ence ies ees 7.1 
OSG rear eeenas 6.5 
LOS]. ete coeiares 8.9 
[OSS cnn. cencesses Wal 
IOSD) Meecereeccc acess 6.2 
ORTON, Pens pee 3.9 


Que. 


Pt NO ON NO: 


HACK He 


_ 
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Table 7.2 

Distribution of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices by Province 
1961 - 1990 

(percentage of total) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. PEs N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BeGarNaweie Canada 
NOG Ie scecetvasesssocs Jes 0.3 2.6 2.0 26.1 41.1 4.6 4.0 79 10.0 0.2 100.0 
MO 2irartscxcacetsaetcer' 122 0.3 2.6 1.9 26.1 40.8 4.6 4.7 Tes 9.8 0.2 100.0 
NOG Serene esscsaceaccse 1.3 0.3 DUS 1.9 2539 40.6 4.5 Sal 79 99 0.2 100.0 
WO GGIY. a scccausdecctee I3 0.3 25 1.9 26.3 40.9 4.5 4.5 del 10.0 0.2 100.0 
NO GO Ree cece. sdoxsecsesee i383 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.2 40.9 4.4 4.4 7.8 10.2 0.2 100.0 
HOGG is.c.thoistusesxe S 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.0 41.0 4.2 4.6 7.8 10.2 0.2 100.0 
NOG Th dccsvsscesstees sees is) 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.2 41.4 4.2 4.0 7.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
NOG Sciccessossttesrsete 1S 0.3 2.4 1.9 25.6 41.9 4.3 3.9 TS 10.4 0.3 100.0 
MOODS. csvexesevesseoses 1:3 0.3 2D 1.9 25.4 41.9 4.2 3.8 79 10.7 0.3 100.0 
HOA ON. ..2c.sscteestews 1.4 0.3 2D 1.9 25.4 42.0 4.2 3.4 8.0 10.5 0.3 100.0 
NODA’: ssssaeececescee 1.4 0.3 IL) 19 25.2 42.1 4.1 3.6 8.1 10.7 0.3 100.0 
MOU Die sesssteuseutt ses 13 0.3 2.5 1.9 251 42.2 4.0 BS 8.2 11.0 0.3 100.0 
CTE an 13 0.3 De 1 24.3 41.4 4.1 35 8.8 11.6 0.4 100.0 
Se Saar IS, 0.3 3} 1.9 23.8 40.4 4.0 4.0 10.3 11.4 0.4 100.0 
BODOG. seorseeu se triste 163 0.3 DS} 1.8 23.9 39.8 4.0 4.0 10.9 11.4 0.3 100.0 
MNO) cewsssecsseteseeeats ike} 0.3 DES 1.8 24.1 39.5 4.0 4.0 10.8 11.6 0.3 100.0 
OW asso ssterssesectse 1.4 0.3 23 1.8 24.1 39.1 3.8 3.8 es 11.8 0.4 100.0 
IOI S'S scosscocsteteees 16S 0.3 72.3) 1.8 24.1 38.3 3.8 3.8 12.0 11-9 0.4 100.0 
OT ON sss casesetessiseet 1.4 0.3 22 2.0 230 37.8 361) 3.8 12.8 1241 0.4 100.0 
WO SORE ccsuscesbcesess Is 0.3 2.0 1.6 993).5) Sie. 3.6 4.0 13.9 123 0.4 100.0 
MOSM cecescesectventeous 13 0.3 2.1 Le 22.9 Sy7el Sei) 4.0 14.0 12.6 0.3 100.0 
NO) Sires sc sScesreecaseus 1.4 0.3 23 17 23.1 36.7 Sil 3.9 14.1 12.3 0.4 100.0 
WO Riese lasconcssseaee 1.4 0.3 2.4 19 229 BH 0) 3.7 3.8 I3e7/ 19 0.4 100.0 
MSA, cacceecanaetae 1S 0.3 2.4 1.9 22.8 38.7 Se7, Sy 1353 IES 0.4 100.0 
MO SDs siussctscsaseseesse ies) 0.3 IS) 1.9 22.6 38.5 Bei) Sy ey 11.4 0.5 100.0 
WS BGiee hi ccceeccstenece 1.3 0.3 2.6 2.0 235 40.2 3 3.4 11.4 11.4 0.5 100.0 
MS Si seiees cc scctectoscte 13 0.3 DS) 2.0 23.6 40.8 3.6 Bul 10.9 ites) 0.5 100.0 
NOS Slocncasecacccseeeces lg 0.3 25 1.9 23.6 41.6 3.6 3.0 10.2 es) 0.4 100.0 
MSO ccccesccosctortcee 163 0.3 25 1.9 235 41.9 3.6 3.0 10.2 ST 0.4 100.0 
NOOO eacscreseeresce 13} 0.3 25 eg 232 41.4 a5 130 10.5 11.9 0.4 100.0 
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Reference Table 8 
Gross Domestic Product Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1961 - 1990 
(dollars) 

Yukon 
Year Nfld. Peele N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C NW. Canada 
TOG Le rece cecserves 1,118 1,099 1,453 1,340 ZOle, 2,674 2,004 1,735 2,420 2,480 2,394 D225 
19G 22 ssc svete 1,162 1,140 1521 S75) 2,155 2,843 2,187 2215 235 2,628 2,350 2,384 
LOGS eeccsessecseroees 1,263 1,194 1,581 1,463 2,244 2,977 2,249 2,595 2,664 2,763 2,439 2,508 
NOGA cccssccsstetece 1,383 1,321 1,693 1,640 2,444 3,203 2,426 2,484 2,810 2,985 Dar 2,694 
1965 eesroecereess 1,494 1,477 1,815 1,784 2,633 3,441 2,583 2,663 81057 S252 3,463 2,908 
1966. hoaweee 1,680 1,641 2,001 1,981 2,879 3,761 DTT 3,103 3,428 3,489 3,596 3,193 
LOGI Ateztecceees 1,754 1,651 2,164 2,079 3,072 3,989 3,003 2,844 3,611 3,657 3,886 3,372 
1968 fins cesocee 1,957 1,782 2,366 2,238 3,238 4,323 BE297]) 3,017 3,894 3,889 4,378 3,623 
1969 sn dctescesaetes 2,105 1,973 2,655 2,449 S222 4,701 3,536 3,259 4,200 4,306 4,830 3,949 
1970 yc ctesteseesste 2,329 2,191 2,839 2,657 3,739 4,917 BS 3,234 4,450 4,378 5,260 4,149 
NOT Le ccessvecceceses 2,501 2,303 3,024 2,873 4,027 5,267 3,984 SPs) 4,783 4,737 5,301 4,471 
NOT panei. 2,583 2,540 3,442 3,248 4,496 5,854 4,379 3,898 5,351 5,300 6,092 4,972 
NOUS cccreteens.cesce 2,995 3,228 3,884 3,746 5,088 6,668 5,184 4,992 6,653 6,389 7,496 5,774 
1974 eersccrscerecs 3,588 3,681 4,308 4,339 5,936 7,648 6,077 6,746 9,142 7,340 9,601 6,823 
VOT SS cecccctees 4,058 3,937 4,752 4,678 6,626 8,341 6,822 7,612 10,458 8,008 9,520 7,547 
OJOS ees 4,746 4,831 5,456 5,392 7,650 9,461 7,696 8,530 11,600 SIS 7 9,457 8,608 
OPM rererrtcce 5,354 5,046 5,899 5,792 8,309 10,135 8,082 8,696 12,769 10,261 11,749 9,308 
1973 oi Be 5,740 5,636 6,650 6,480 9,222 10,950 8,922 9,813 14,607 11,302 13,056 10,269 
WOO eee aeveceses 6,933 6,443 7,238 7,783 10,245 12,276 10,038 11,004 17,284 12,883 15,566 11,628 
WOSOMR a csccrsuses 7,240 6,889 7,445 TPA 11,309 13,419 10,916 12,925 20,157 14,343 18,493 12,881 
TOS Mi coscccsevases 8,179 8,237 8,668 8,548 12,661 15,285 12,824 14,808 22,319 16,286 17,837 14,611 
19822 eee 8,935 8,587 9,961 9,370 13,343 15,778 13,562 15,107 22,854 16,542 20,701 15,210 
ROSS coe ccercctecs 9,599 9,418 11,236 10,656 14,251 17,270 14,261 15,400 23,682 17,112 22,148 16,269 
LO S84 i ieeccscseetees 10,390 10,368 12,380 Messi 15,556 19,266 S\(oys}7/ 16,382 255205) 17,951 25,601 17,762 
HOSS eee rscses 11,143 10,476 13,701 12,688 16,571 20,381 16,599 17,291 D827 18,989 29,509 18,967 
OSGeo ne 11,934 11,833 14,923 14,188 17,965 22,244 17,197 16,972 24,132 19,848 30,462 19,884 
HOS 7eeteccere es 12,999 12,467 15,908 15,284 19,657 24,153 18,111 16,924 25,072 21,493 330229 21,429 
LOSS evecare 13,910 13,860 16,893 16,469 21,446 26,649 19,870 17,879 25,876 23,250 35,039 23,296 
1989 Memerecssesees 14,719 14,604 18,033 17,616 22,663 28,505 21,619 19,479 Di eh 25,041 36,645 24,879 
L990 Terese eases 15,228 153357 18,917 18,234 23;225 28,862 21,977 20,504 28,808 25,934 37,009 ZOO2S 


Note: Gross domestic product per capita is obtained by dividing provincial gross domestic product at market prices by population at June Ist. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population for Canada, the Provinces and the Territories at June 1st (91-210); Pro- 
vincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 


Table 8.1 


Change in Gross Domestic Product Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1962 - 1990 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld. 
MO G2 ssecovssttscestes 4.0 
NOS ven cccssecceasse ecu 8.6 
IOAN, -cctconcdecestsses 9.5 
NBD 'a. 6.5 <p-c earrccs 8.0 
LQ GGT cess .cccctecesseses 12.5 
NOG 7 foe cnn .ncctoctatuase 4.4 
NO GS Piecccscesdevastoast 11.6 
NOOO Rv sscssctcsecesise 7.6 
TOTO)... secconcsestetetes 10.6 
BS aeeeen caer tes) 7.4 
OT Lire-csossecacttnnsses 3:3) 
NSB res cccckececcnsserss 16.0 
MTA vsccccsstsneereees 19.8 
[OS orececoncccrcoiss 13.1 
WO 1 Ore re strecetaeest=s 17.0 
Oil pectcsescett Toncttc 12.8 
OT Bir. ccsscossevertecees Ike 
MOTO recasscectesevset=c 20.8 
MSO Mei cscvsccscazeccess 4.4 
MOS Meer eccesseeceeasects 13.0 
MS Die wcctsceectessenee 9:2 
MOS Sierras 74 
VOSA ee cocsscccestescess 8.2 
ROSS trecceetee tite Weve 
MO SGierececces sectors -oe gel 
MOST iics.0ss:esectoeesees 8.9 
ES Si se 7.0 
M8 Oe oes cccesctrasscrsns 5.8 
WS OOK Sa ccscncocssesees 35 


ho 


Canada 


ail 
5.2 


Table 8.2 
Gross Domestic Product Per Capita by Province Relative to the Canadian Average 


1961 - 1990 


(per cent) 
Yukon 

Year Nfld. PEL N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
NOG Vee ersccsst testes 50.2 49.4 65.3 60.2 90.6 120.2 90.1 78.0 108.7 111.4 107.6 100.0 
NGG 28 Piveeclsctescesss 48.8 47.8 63.8 Si 90.4 11933 91.7 929 106.3 110.3 98.6 100.0 
W9G3. cscccstetreteests: 50.3 47.6 63.0 58.3 89.4 118.7 89.6 103.4 106.2 110.2 97.2 100.0 
BOGS eo ccecessuserseesss Ses 49.0 62.8 60.9 90.7 118.9 90.1 92.2 104.3 110.8 95.4 100.0 
[DGD eheeeee ecco 51.4 50.8 62.4 61.3 90.5 118.3 88.8 91.6 105.1 111.8 119.1 100.0 
NOGG Ror ecsctece cccesenes 52.6 51.4 62.7 62.0 90.2 117.8 86.8 Ope 107.4 109.3 112.6 100.0 
1967 5. cei estesees 52.0 49.0 64.2 61.7 91.1 118.3 89.1 84.4 107.1 108.5 Li eS 100.0 
LOGS eas. ctetteesecs 54.0 49.2 65.3 61.8 89.4 119.3 91.0 83.3 107.5 107.3 120.8 100.0 
1969 ectecrssseeeeteess 53:3 50.0 67.3 62.0 89.2 119.1 89.6 82.5 106.4 109.1 12233 100.0 
R97 O Kecccestoversteteces 56.1 52.8 68.4 64.0 90.1 118.5 90.4 77.9 107.3 105.5 126.8 100.0 
NOM csoceencstscecwseee 56.0 StS 67.6 64.3 90.1 117.8 89.1 83.3 107.0 106.0 118.6 100.0 
LOT 2 eccccctsnte cscs 51.9 Sle 69.2 65.3 90.4 117.7 88.1 78.4 107.6 106.6 PDS 100.0 
NDB stcsnccecs sores: 51.9 55.9 67.3 64.9 88.1 USES 89.8 86.5 ls22 110.7 129.8 100.0 
LOTS or nrecettrccteees 52.6 53.9 63.1 63.6 87.0 | 89.1 98.9 134.0 107.6 140.7 100.0 
1975) eee 53.8 D222 63.0 62.0 87.8 110.5 90.4 100.9 138.6 106.1 126.1 100.0 
1976/2 ces Soel 56.1 63.4 62.6 88.9 109.9 89.4 99.1 134.8 108.3 109.9 100.0 
NOU] eee ees SLE 54.2 63.4 62.2 89.3 108.9 86.8 93.4 13722 110.2 126.2 100.0 
OTB eeeeccrenccsece 55.9 54.9 64.8 63.1 89.8 106.6 86.9 95.6 142.2 110.1 | PAS 100.0 
1979 nan asvicssiescess 59.6 55.4 62.2 66.9 88.1 105.6 86.3 94.6 148.6 110.8 133.9 100.0 
L980 Saaetictes css 56.2 St) 57.8 56.0 87.8 104.2 84.7 100.3 156.5 111.4 143.6 100.0 
LOS Leaver ccs socctece 56.0 56.4 59.3 58.5 86.7 104.6 87.8 101.4 152.8 111.5 122.1 100.0 
NOS Deerccrsctccersccicce 58.7 56.5 65.5 61.6 87.7 103.7 89.2 99.3 150.3 108.8 136.1 100.0 
VOSS ees eeeeee 59.0 57.9 69.1 65.5 87.6 106.2 87.7 94.7 145.6 105.2 136.1 100.0 
LOS Tce ceccccteosseres 58.5 58.4 69.7 66.6 87.6 108.5 88.2 92.2 141.9 101.1 144.1 100.0 
L98Sicvacsscteseeese 58.7 592 22. 66.9 87.4 107.5 87.5 91.2 146.7 100.1 155.6 100.0 
TO SG ee eset cctccenss 60.0 59.5 Teyel 71.4 90.3 111.9 86.5 85.4 121.4 99.8 1532 100.0 
LOS fees cteecesccs 60.7 58.2 74.2 71.3- Oey 7) 84.5 79.0 117.0 100.3 ESSel 100.0 
LOSS reesecsssscorscsecs 59.7 59.5 US 70.7 92.1 114.4 85.3 76.7 Uti 99.8 150.4 100.0 
1OSO eee ereeees 59.2 58.7 2S 70.8 91.1 114.6 86.9 78.3 110.0 100.7 147.3 100.0 
1990 tee ceectscceccces 59.7 60.2 74.1 71.4 91.0 113.1 86.1 80.3 112.9 101.6 145.0 100.0 
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Reference Table 9 

Gross Domestic Product, Income Based 
1947 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Accrued Net 


net income 
income _ of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated _Inven- Net 
and Corpo- __ miscel- tors busi- tory domestic Capital Gross 
supple- ration laneous from ness valua- income Indirect consump-  Stat- domestic 
mentary __ profits invest- farm includ- tion at taxes tion istical product 
labour before ment produc- ing adjust- factor less allow- discre- at market 
Year income") taxes income tion rent ment cost subsidies ances pancy prices 
ME A) oe oh o0scc acess onss Eesesee es 6,754 1,891 224 1,100 526 -571 10,994 1,678 1,236 32. ~©613,940 
ROAS SO... csres-cnospsoteseoss 7,849 2,069 266 1,360 7s -506 h2sJoi 1,832 1,459 =/3)) l'>,969 
MS ICTS. socsavsesnssptoncdeese 8,477 2,037 oy 2 1,887 -112 13,792 1,878 1,657 20 =17,347 
TED O Fev sich vassapesenecsetesdnassas Sey? 2,614 403 1,301 2,008 -374 15,104 2,065 1,889 CTS OTe 
MOI Eiscscpcsussasssieeosesesss seuss 10,770 3,170 449 1,868 229 -643 17,743 2,548 2,108 -119 = 22,280 
TD DE Aaccevssassoctsessneateeacs 12,073 3,070 502 1,878 2,321 114 19,958 2,199 2,347 66 25,170 
DRS iver csssscssscseenesstods dense 13,062 PEST 564 1,462 2515 220,582 2,994 2,648 M7 26,395 
BS) SA Be non onic cxsee<useaPoetece ce 13,451 2,764 619 918 2,637 87 =—.20,476 3,042 2,947 66 26,531 
MOD iiavcescescsotesessPtszassse 14,369 3,480 758 1,120 2,909 -182 22,454 3,321 3,366 10955 29:250 
BOS Obcasscse.sescecsspssatt-soosecs 16,171 3,952 876 1,283 3,006 -245 25,023 3,731 3,838 310) 52,902 
REO Meeseecs ce scrocsccte ste cea seuss 17,519 3,598 O91 908 3,156 Sy) ASU 3,975 4,184 195 34,467 
MOD Sack. covssssasctcvrsntsstessns 17,982 3,695 1,076 1,116 3,343 -4] ils ler 4,036 4,155 32 939,689 
MOD 8 cdeccsseccesssovceccseatiacss 19,149 4,023 1,087 1,008 3,440 -108 28,599 4,401 4,478 EE) Bilesse/7/ 
WO GOs. oieiccsssctesssecasusesesnets 20,141 3,946 1,174 1,026 3,458 PAS SING 4,587 4,769 373 —- 39,448 
MO Olife.8<cssasscussseretetsceboxtes Diet” 4,120 1,277 840 3,565 -31 30,963 4,767 4,919 237 = 40,886 
NEI OWE: tenses careccccstorcsh steers 2202 4,580 1,414 e379 3,633 -9] 33,707 5,369 SASH) 35. 44,408 
BEL OD Bate coccevesssisoessensteetess 24,326 Ssl'S 1,550 1,556 3,886 lO S0,20 7 5,628 5,658 115 47,678 
HOGA tosksssenssissorsssessssenes 26,585 S911 1,783 16328 4,060 -120 39,547 6,357 6,148 ISOS 2.1 
MODES Sebscscssvssssusserseseseues 29,633 6,466 1,866 1,449 4,240 -303 = 43,351 7,181 6,684 S07R no 7025 
WO GOR ses esscndsvecsseosstuesessese 333519 6,976 2,010 1,999 4,447 -298 48,713 7,918 7,369 388 64,388 
il SYOS7/ Seer ae rere 37,150 7,158 2,302 1,272 4,676 -354 52,204 8,729 7,881 250 69,064 
NOOSE Penn cecovecrens-speenoests 40,385 8,040 2,626 1,367 S137 -387 = 57,168 9,520 8,412 318 75,418 
Be) OO Fras cccesvatseceesvustecbesese 45,161 8,504 3,186 1,503 5,501 -539 63,316 10,544 OFS 13. 83,026 
BO) OSes csseecessesecttets.re 48,952 7,942 3,634 1,34] 5,680 -160 67,389 11,095 9,948 684 89,116 
MMI fet nc soxescdsncssorees esos sts 53,758 8,955 4,050 1,493 6,084 -659 = 73,681 12,053 10,764 TE See 
SEES Re epee are eee oe 60,341 eS 4,654 1,482 6,474 -945 83,121 13,627 11,734 147 108,629 
DOWER et oscx.kc sossses te thcst 69,521 15,697 5,623 297 7,062 -2,459 98.419 PSySiel 13,628 14 127,372 
PST AR sesessassncousestestoatessoxs 82,867 20,472 8,227 S32 TESST -4,308 118,387 17,867 16,447 -590 = 152,111 
WOT). Secs: sastivsetestsszareosesse 96,623 20,003 9,617 3,887 8,193 PAPAS \Siakee ys 17,087 18,760 98 171,540 
RD, Ol csectccccisecssscacenseosetes 111,884 20,924 12,475 3,378 9,105 -2,147 155,619 20,992 21,454 -141 197,924 
MOTD issaicessssesscccensectensesesss 124,021 22,045 14,791 2,646 9,942 -3,661 169,784 23,188 23,798 LOS Me 27 S75. 
MU SP a. «.-.sasscseoeacso-s03e<0s 134,933 26,891 18,949 3,281 11,139 -4,968 190,225 24,819 26,619 -59 241,604 
ROOM ccsccucssascsossensans<tetsaee GIS Ses We vaitle 3,676 11,885 =, Ou mn 2 15.9 lye 20:05) 30,045 -199 276,096 
MOB) iscsessatsaccisenssssecseseses 171,424 39,795 26,566 3,690 12,908 =Teietey | POM pay) BBY Sy7/ 45 309,891 
MOS Picea cssecssvecesase eh onesvse 197,910 37,654 32,487 S815 14,100 -7,217 278,687 36,457 40,677 173 355,994 
BD SOAS, ees ax ccccsenounce assests 211,604 26,848 35,337 3,455 16,860 -3,276 290,828 38,908 44,356 350 374,442 
BO RSE Si a5. cvansoneicracde tere <= 221,800 37,072 36,433 2,568 21,061 -2,659 316,275 40,135 47,060 2,247 405.717 
RED SAR cnc cvccucsassecetanscess 238,849 45,855 40,888 3,380 9235927 -2,625 350,274 42,714 50,884 863 444,735 
MDDS Diese scsivsdarssccssecesasessses 257,518 49,490 40,302 2,808 26,447 -1,760 374,805 47,212 55,926 45 477,988 
MSGi servacsnsudiasideitesasedvute 274,801 Amys) ae yR32) 3,946 28,856 =15812)) 390/435, 5358277) 60595 809 505,666 
BOB sscsissssssscsnssosesivvenses 298,834 56,571 39,967 PS35}0) KOSH -3,187 426,052 59,719 64,116 LLORES 97, 
ADS Bit tecscasseahcearnosdechiesnre 327,826) 62,692) 45,292 4,286 33,236 -3,278 470,054 67,512 68,327 -746 605,147 
lt ascs nnacpnestisnoensnie Spyehye” “Sere SOOT 3,134 35,105 -1,551 502,632 74,489 72,469 -488 649,102 
MISO) eee n seas ac vane ccccecastsecss 377,627 45,145 57,940 3,348 36,282 -145 520,197 75,103 76,045 232, 6715577 


() Includes military pay and allowances. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Table 9.1 


Change in Gross Domestic Product, Income Based 


1948 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- domestic Capital Gross 
supple- ration laneous from ness income Indirect consump- domestic 
mentary profits invest- farm includ- at taxes tion product 
labour before ment produc- ing factor less allow- at market 
Year income taxes income tion rent cost subsidies ances prices 
V9 AS Serer ncescsucassesasstscssececaeess 16.2 9.4 18.8 23.6 des 16.0 9:2 18.0 14.6 
LOA Rieekecceretasctsens acess scenes’ 8.0 -1.5 9.8 -11.0 10.2 8.2 Des 13.6 8.6 
L930 eccncsscstsectansasasceeseesescsscess 8.0 28.3 38.0 7.4 6.4 5 10.0 14.0 10.2 
NOD Ve oeacxctessssssaccossecsestosesesoss N/E, Zies 11.4 43.6 6.0 17.5 23.4 11.6 16.5 
POS De recrvctecssscvareecscseetonterness 1271 -3.2 11.8 0.5 9.0 125 Oe 11.3 13.0 
POSSE ress tecccrecsscavcecetivereresctcen 8.2 -3.0 12.4 -22.2 8.4 abl 7.0 12.8 4.9 
LOS AR iaisesevonststenesiscceseeerressees 3.0 -7.2 9.8 -37.2 4.9 -0.5 1.6 Hate 0.5 
VOSDb occa erecesescessoressesnsesctectesss 6.8 2) 22S 22.0 10.3 OF7 9.2 14.2 10.2 
NOD Oissssceseccosssarcaceessesseetecssecoss E59 13.0 15.6 14.6 She) 11.4 13 14.0 12.5 
NOS] ssesncnntearsctsacecneseatarereteaess 8.3 -8.5 1Ssel -29.2 5.0 4.4 6.5 9.0 4.8 
LOD Si ccstevecess-ctecceatesscestescte aces 2.6 Dal 8.6 22g Sie 4.1 jles) -0.7 3:5 
ODO etmercsrscucencesevaceresssceceocs 6.5 8.9 1.0 -9.7 BAS) Sh3) 9.0 7.8 6.1 
VQOO ee seervcesis <x csedecateeeecsseenss aE -1.9 8.0 1.8 0.5 Bo 4.2 6.5 4.1 
VO OM erectcctets cas cscosntecesseteontswte= Sy 4.4 8.8 -18.1 Bal 4.2 3.9 Sul 3.6 
VO 2EE. kces-s. ses csvcvease steteree eres 7.6 ee 10.7 64.2 ED) 8.9 12.6 Vol! 8.6 
LOGS esreasececesstssssenseevesessesone<s 6.7 11.7 9.6 12.8 7.0 7.6 4.8 6.8 7.4 
VO GAOT aac cescencerisetve sttcrecteos Shs) 15.6 15.0 -14.7 4.5 9.0 13.0 8.7 NS 
NO GS iice., hecssstsrscacosestenntestcentee IVES 9.4 4.7 9.1 4.4 9.6 13.0 8.7 10.2 
WOOO. .cccscsscsccsssoscsssenvscsieontssess 13:3 WES Tell 38.0 4.9 12.4 10.3 10.2 iL, 
VOG Teco ssxatessccteccvecceossstsnsveroetes 10.6 2.6 14.5 -36.4 Sal Wey 10.2 6.9 733 
NO OS iescerasesccssstssoctavtereeterer eee 8.7 1253 14.1 Ue Oo oF S11 6.7 Oe 
LQ GOT Sessescstesssacessersccestcisecesesss 11.8 5.8 2163 229 Tol! 10.8 10.8 8.8 10.1 
LOMO Scctterssscscesccsetsostereertiees 8.4 -6.6 14.1 -10.8 35 6.4 ay 8.7 Vice! 
LOD scsvissacesssqactvestsesetsolstveset: 9.8 12.8 11.4 ES, Holl OS 8.6 8.2 Se 
LOT Qi ccssascorssscecsntessusctsvsesotsvens 12.2 24.1 14.9 -0.7 6.4 12.8 13.1 9.0 Ge 
LOTS iiisttectsoccccassesseststvacavossees 15:2 41.2 20.8 100.7 Onl 18.4 12.4 16.1 WS) 
HOTA aseetcessaccestencsstonsesussress Wy 30.4 46.3 25.4 4.7 203 16.7 20.7 19.4 
LOTS sadsssassnesusesennssssassesscorssses 16.6 -2.3 16.9 4.2 10.8 14.5 -4.4 14.1 12.8 
VO] Giaiee ss coats ses sonsscesesupescensesees 15.8 4.6 DOM) -13.1 Hilal 14.8 229) 14.4 15.4 
LOD oi ccpaseteccxssecte cose che negneest-s 10.8 5.4 18.6 PIlei SP Or 10.5 10.9 10.1 
TQTBs cco cacssscsvesscnseoetaceresstes 8.8 22.0 28.1 24.0 12.0 12.0 7.0 HIE 10.9 
VOTO esccssvessvacevevseresessdsccesseotss IVES 33.8 23.0 12.0 6.7 Sul The Hy 14.3 
LOS Qiircssessssscevesss seccsucesdescssese 13-0 10.6 SH) 0.4 8.6 12.8 2.4 15.6 12:2 
WOSirics testes scans. cece aureesseres 15.5 -5.4 22.3 lod Sh 12.8 830 14.5 14.9 
VOB Dieta nesses crecsscatcecryet i cnccaass 6.9 -28.7 8.8 -7.9 19.6 4.4 6.7 9.0 Sh 
VOSS rrrccsstssssrctcenssst eotescesseeese 4.8 38.1 3.1 -25.7 24.9 8.7 oh 6.1 8.4 
NO Bee tacssesssestacesoecteveveesaceces tit 3 \5i) Wy 31.6 13.6 10.7 6.4 8.1 9.6 
NOB Si iecsstasecseccstenesscsesoreceaseree 7.8 WS -1.4 -16.9 10.5 7.0 10.5 9 Tee 
19 8 Oyeeeeercseccoscnsctscaseenscacsseeees 6.7 -8.4 -2.5 40.5 Sl 4.2 14.0 8.3 5.8 
VOSS er cech tsvecs one ececccoctittesccscecs 8.7 24.7 17 -26.8 7.4 Sh 10.9 S}s J).3| 
LOR Bre tehcceictscibssstietetcacares OFT, 10.8 13°38) 48.3 7.3 10.3 13.0 6.6 OF 
VOB Ob gi ccerasacetcapure-sivsen deter cccns 8.0 -4.3 14.8 -26.9 5.6 6.9 10.3 6.1 Us! 
OOO Siccrecctabitcstecncecste cheats 6.7 -24.7 11.4 6.8 3.4 335 0.8 4.9 35 


Reference Table 10 


Reconciliation of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, 
Gross National Product at Market Prices and Net National Income at Factor Cost 


1947 - 1990 
(millions of current dollars) 
Gross 
domestic 
product 
at 
market 
Year prices 
NAS) Peace Cotvesceetccsece-sncer cbs 13,940 
NQAS tes cscstencececeserssesteats 15,969 
NAO eras sacs scxcescssenssceshees 17,347 
BODO Pecesstecacscceosexstssecetss: 19,125 
NOS Me eivcecocsassczessscsostate sens 22,280 
POS Di tcesssossccscesearsdevseeteses 25,170 
ROSS eectsiccssicccsensesnsesserets 26,395 
OSG SB vescssncesecetstssascncetsts 26,531 
NODS ee cccctessacccverecrrereteaes 29,250 
NOS tokess sats. ccosctassett atest s 32,902 
NOS rressecsncsesesecsestesecesee 34,467 
NOSS Seccccessscosteceaserestrctasts 35,689 
MOS9. cecosseossecescssotatecevssesas 37,877 
TOGO Besscecsiscsssssevecssrecsts 39,448 
HOG Wire csccetsscrssteste tessa: 40,886 
OGD we.cc.cccvccvcestecessceorteeas 44,408 
MDGS Virccccorcscecottessresestnste 47,678 
NOGA rescececteostosteceretseeuts 52,191 
NO GS Siac svcces ceesacceeseeerostsons SVS 
NOGG cacoccaceasessoiessoodith cases 64,388 
NOG Toco. cos<cssseareosetescvstoret 69,064 
BOOS reeecesstsceecseccscavars ctsne 75,418 
DOGO tecccersetosscesdverscoseessts 83,026 
TO ZOE dncacsstassscaseseossesesses 89,116 
WON evscacccsdecoxssececenseesse+es 97,290 
NOD 2 eeherscssecersesessecteteeteets 108,629 
MOS Macecccsstccricsestncecss torts 127-372 
WDD R By ccs ssisccuscsessnesectress 152,111 
MDT D sh ccacesececccosseseessntet eee 171,540 
DO) Oleretractrcc sec tteontveeavecees 197,924 
NOTE eatescks setae svescssetcees ott 217,879 
BOUS Scrscrsececckceceacsura tiers 241,604 
BOO sc ctievctccscses- seekers ee 276,096 
MSO Mr rccscccscsenestsohevereeaees 309,891 
BS lecseccescscesccacece evens atees 355,994 
MO Seco scrcsstececccserznreee 374,442 
MORO Ss sstoasscsesce. treet 405,717 
NORA eccscsassustiee:cossaler eat 444,735 
MOSS eressccsvescenpectrssoede solos 477,988 
ROS Oe recesecsascnsacecssstseesesses 505,666 
MOS crccsscsstcccceseasseovasésoons a3) Aa}S)7/ 
MDS Sietsscsstcisscosesersacees iets 605,147 
NO eres cocsteectecstest ronsstees 649,102 
MOOR ccccrastatessecsueceetsentens 671,577 


Add: 
invest- 
ment 
income 
received 
from non- 
residents 


Deduct: 
invest- 
ment 
income 
paid to 
non-res- 
idents 


21,906 
24,118 


24,471 
30,305 
30,980 
33,208 


Gross 
national 
product 

al 
market 
prices 


18,700 
21,889 


24,846 
26,094 
26,192 
28,865 
32,441 


33,904 
35,164 
37,268 
38,832 
40,164 


43,637 
46,830 
51,283 
56,531 
63,268 


67,824 
74,197 
81,819 
87,765 
95,784 


107,168 
125,642 
149,873 
169,002 
194,388 


213,308 
235,654 
268,941 
302,064 
344,657 


Sol y2 
394,114 
431,249 
463,656 
489,264 


DS5,D5 
586,194 
627,958 
647,624 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Deduct: 
indirect 
taxes 
less 
sub- 
sidies 


1,678 
1,832 
1,878 
2,065 


Ze 
36,457 


38,908 
40,135 
42,714 
47,212 
53,827) 


ELA, 
67,512 
74,489 
75,103 


Deduct: 
capital 
consump- 
tion all- 
owances 


1,236 
1,459 
1,657 
1,889 
2,108 


2,347 
2,648 
2,947 
3,366 
3,838 


4,184 
4,155 


60,595, 


64,116 
68,327 
72,469 
76,045 


Deduct: 
Statis- 
tical 
discre- 


pancy 


Net 
national 
income 
at factor 

cost 


10,672 
12,443 
13,437 
14,679 
17,352 


19,634 
20,281 
20,137 
22,069 
24,562 


25,550 
26,646 
27,990 
29,103 
30,241 


133,057 
152,083 


165,213 
184,275 
211,762 
239,220 
267,350 


278,158 
304,672 
336,788 
360,473 
374,033 


409,608 
451,101 
481,488 
496,244 


Table 10.1 
Change in Components of Reconciliation of Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices, 


Gross National Product at Market Prices and Net National Income at Factor Cost 
1948 - 1990 


(per cent) 
Gross Invest- Invest- Gross 
domestic ment ment national Indirect Net 
product income income product taxes Capital national 
at received paid to at less consump- income 
market from non- non-res- market sub- tion all- at factor 
Year prices residents idents prices sidies owances cost 
OG Bieri re ceag.vcdsovencdconcsesceets 14.6 14.7 -0.8 15.0 922 18.0 16.6 
MOO eee ccerestesceceecercoctsencervone 8.6 2901 18.3 8.5 2a) 13.6 8.0 
DO SO eeececeocotostcces teres sseaeess 10.2 17.1 19.1 10.1 10.0 14.0 9.2 
JOS reese ecccrecccssstassesscstase 16.5 10.8 -3.6 17.1 23.4 11.6 18.2 
DOS 2 Revcieecvacess ote sevcscsssestesess 13.0 Pao) -5.2 13> 09 aes 132 
L953 Seceeceasecsesstesevesttestercen ts 4.9 6.0 -2.4 5.0 7.0 12.8 3.3 
LO 54 oie cesecsssvesesseeceteersrst ors 0.5 -6.7 Del 0.4 1.6 itiles' -0.7 
LODO eoetescsiescceceoccnestenseeerecs 10.2 11.0 POET) 10.2 She 14.2 9.6 
LOS Gascon stiecesvsseismsatomecctense 12:5 -2.5 12.1 12.4 123 14.0 Ties 
LOD 7 oe cteseSiataavesceeereeete sees 4.8 6.1 17.4 4.5 6.5 9.0 4.0 
NODS Beccecrv ce cseccecceereseesrese Sho 14.4 -1.0 3.7 NE -0.7 4.3 
LODO retees ccs ceutsssceseccssessersse 6.1 5.5 1257 6.0 9.0 7.8 5.0 
LOGO NES. cccssc-scseventseene sss: 4.1 lee 2 4.2 4.2 6.5 4.0 
LOGS. cevercsnssntote te seecmnesessass 3.6 18.1 ics) 3.4 329) 3.1 3.9 
L9G 2 bs cies .wacass emeeeseeseeas 8.6 -1.0 4.5 8.6 12.6 dal 8.9 
Wei ener erie croc niece 7.4 5.7 8.8 Tks 4.8 6.8 7.6 
VO G4 Es ctsseertectececscrtts 9.5 41.1 16.3 Sh) 13.0 Sail 9.1 
WOGS Rs Arctscessteestieteriestes 10.2 eS YE) 10.2 13.0 8.7 9.6 
LOGO Ue tcc 11.9 4.3 10.0 LES, 10.3 10.2 12.4 
196 Titactinscceetssesetceetcastsnss Ts) -4.1 6.1 ee? 10.2 6.9 Fal 
W968i oes vescseveccscsseceseseacesss 9.2 25,8 6.2 9.4 91 6.7 9.8 
1G ree oecceccgecenstesettetcesses 10.1 43.9 14.0 10.3 10.8 8.8 11.0 
197 O vesrepecsscseccenccscsateretatssre 7h) 7/33 14.2 eo D2 8.7 6.3 
LOD aestestesecceceacesveneteccensste oe -5.2 4.2 91 8.6 8.2 5 
IOV DEBRA nee tice LF SZ -0.5 11.9 138 9.0 13.1 
NODS er ceteccessaceucascetedstorets: lies 20.6 19.3 N72 12.4 16.1 18.4 
Se Fe eer re erence 19.4 16.9 24.2 19.3 16.7 20.7 20.1 
ODD eetecisccace cece eeecee ts 12.8 20.0 16.0 12.8 -4.4 14.1 14.6 
LQG Fetes svexccestesere settee 15.4 -3.1 oe) 15.0 229 14.4 14.3 
LOT Teves csettsacencteststenvtren teres 10.1 7.6 2253 OFT 10.5 10.9 8.6 
OTS cs aesectyncesacesteen testers 10.9 30.3 30.2 10.5 7.0 11:9 PLS 
19,79 Revues ccvesm nent fee 14.3 12.5 18.1 14.1 1k: 15:5 14.9 
VO SO ier cetrcsssascseaseseretceerts idee 37.4 17.0 12e3 2.4 15.6 13.0 
LO Sie ccecescssecsessscsrevemtece-s 14.9 9.7 B17) 14.1 33a) 14.5 11.8 
LO SD irks essvessusa series vancesteses Sy? Byez. 18.4 5.0 6.7 9.0 4.0 
VOSS are eseeess coco esses 8.4 al -5.2 8.9 S22 6.1 YS: 
LOSA. w ertretesnotiecssaee teres cents 9.6 133,7/ 15.4 9.4 6.4 8.1 10.5 
VOSS eeeceecccesteserscsettereeets US 19.0 10.4 1d 10.5 919, 7.0 
TOS Gee aoe rec eeeetaseveseaese 5.8 19) 10.1 Deo) 14.0 8.3 3.8 
LOS aire eercecesveracssctacrecsansads Wl 4.0 1.5 9.4 10.9 5.8 oS 
LOSS ee eeeecscteestret cess sevcceets Ed 41.4 23.8 9.5 13.0 6.6 10.1 
OSD reer ecce tee eee ee een Wes: -13.4 2 Te! 10.3 6.1 6.7 
NOOO Teter evessacecestcesteretcecose BkD) -5.9 ee 3.1 0.8 4.9 3a 


Reference Table 11 


Structural Changes in Income 
(Distribution of Gross Domestic Product, by Income Components) 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Wages, 
salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
Year income 
ATR ER Ce, cekccosessdovceees 48.5 
LOA RRR cate scessacseseteee 49.2 
OA Oita tase ccets tateveurcts 48.9 
MO DOS ere et i Seok scccexcotes 47.9 
OSIM aac. ceassscanse seoesetes 48.3 
HD SDE cteoansstectscseoctee 48.0 
NOD Bae cers cecssactrestceses 49.5 
‘SSYA eeoen cei Ay 50.7 
OB ehs 2 arena ree eect 49.1 
MS SOM ieattiteccccico ee 49.1 
NODC se Beer secs-ssoch soos 50.8 
Gener pres hope 50.4 
MISO eet erieceteeccvassceaeerees 50.6 
NO GO a oettvacace. cso setsesceees Siz 
OGM eee. wets censscravree 51.8 
MAG mea tes ccvertccesetcessers ilps 
GSR hodetocte cesses ces 51.0 
NS) GARE Se ches sazeonetsaacares 50.9 
HO) GDeerrtes tesaccieoestcteeocste SS 
OGG reeeeseekcss seocccen cose Spy 
EO Gi aweenarecrtce csesecxccecosts 53.8 
MOOS teeth acc ctsa.ccuacssescceres Sih) 
NOGO Mo vcrcccoee steers stete 54.4 
BOT OPER eescsssvoncesrerete 54.9 
MSD eeee rest svoxcecervccsescteet 53 
DP Deere cer ences canes s eer tere 515).5: 
TD SUMMER ets ccercntcee 54.6 
(OES a ee ae re 54.5 
| LOT/STA aks Sarena on 56.3 
NOU Gea eco ces ccseree 56.5 
WS Aap etch sckercscntsssosstben 56.9 
WOW SRM ch. t cso enascoees oats 55.8 
OR ia aR eer 55.0 
USE seco RERUN 35).8) 
MOS ccc ceecctescroasoveseote 55.6 
BS ROEM. nom seseavccseeeee 56.5 
NOS O UMN, ntcctatt asta 54.7 
ME) Sete asa aseichesscsccsetes Shy 
NS RO Meier sssccsvsccseseceseeer 53.9 
MOR GM Aosseuctcceseccers 54.3 
CES 7h ha eae aE 54.2 
LOPS CAS er ery EE 54.2 
MOBO Bete nw csscccccSocswonces 54.5 
TI OU) MEET co Sa cassseccer vase tet 56.2 


Corpo- 
ration 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Interest 
and 
miscel- 
laneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Accrued 
net 
income 
of 


produc- 
tion 


KB NNN KH SB eee eS Ww 


RHDwWAK UBWBWNWA UNwowo & 


eee 
mie 


© 
No) 


0.6 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm 
unincor- 
porated 

busi- 
ness 
includ- 
ing 
reni 


11.4 
10.7 
10.9 
10.5 

9.6 


Sz 
9.5 
9.9 
YS) 
9.1 
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Inven- 
tory 
valua- 
tion 
adjust- 
ment 


Net 
domestic 
income 
at 
factor 
cost 


78.9 
79.8 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


12.0 
eS 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allow- 
ances 


Stat- 
istical 
discre- 
pancy 


Gross 
domestic 
product 
at market 
prices 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Reference Table 12 


Structural Changes in Net Domestic Income 


(Distribution of Net Domestic Income, by Components) 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory domestic 
supple- ration laneous from ness valua- income 
mentary profits invest- farm includ- tion at 
labour before ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
Year income!) taxes income tion rent ment cost 
WO AG oetrecncsveccosacontnasessereeess 61.4 NY? 2.0 10.0 14.5 -5.2 100.0 
NAB ecccsctssenveceereteeccasescosts 61.6 16.2 Far) 10.7 13.4 -4.0 100.0 
LOA OTe, saescsosristereetseessos sees 61.5 14.8 2a 8.8 13.7 -0.8 100.0 
VOSOlSete.cscsssoostesecernentsestsess 60.6 IES Del 8.6 1333 -2.5 100.0 
LOS ee ereczsexccesvesseacetetoseseacs 60.7 179 DS 10.5 12.0 -3.6 100.0 
NOD Deities Seccssiets strsecesecsetss 60.5 15.4 ZS 9.4 11.6 0.6 100.0 
NOS oie ftsoses acsossysmtveretose ses 63.5 14.5 Da TA 12.2 0.0 100.0 
LOS A sivas ccusncetec ctor csess 65.7 Si: 3.0 4.5 29 0.4 100.0 
LODO ecvetssecocsscsstectsteseesteres 64.0 SS) 3.4 5.0 13.0 -0.8 100.0 
LODO Re sstecesececevtertttncnssecrests 64.6 It / 35) 5.1 12.0 -1.0 100.0 
LOS TRE veccscecesteretearetcsts cass 67.1 13.8 3: 3.5 127 -0.2 100.0 
VOD 8 So occcsessscsc-costesscevencssstes> 66.2 13.6 4.0 4.1 12.3 -0.2 100.0 
LOS Oi scsssecececeeteocscsusesere exe 67.0 14.1 3.8 SiS) 12.0 -0.4 100.0 
LOGO See cee cceecseresceerscoscrses 67.8 13.3 4.0 3h) 11.6 -0.1 100.0 
LQ GDS ies 8 iescersdeterscesersesteees 68.4 133 4.1 Peed 11.5 -0.1 100.0 
V9G 2 irerscoccctesenensarenssesceucents 67.6 13.6 4.2 4.1 10.8 -0.3 100.0 
VQ GB Scaicseccessts tensnestes sce sate 67.1 14.1 4.3 4.3 10.7 -0.4 100.0 
TOG 4B ces cissaecdertcasscacsacesase 67.2 14.9 4.5 3.4 10.3 -0.3 100.0 
NOG secccecssccsecandetsenssosesnsests 68.4 14.9 4.3 3:3 9.8 -0.7 100.0 
WO OG Weare ssceets racer 68.9 14.3 4.1 4.1 orl -0.6 100.0 
NGI) take scosaseseetecnecnserscutents TAZ 1337, 4.4 2.4 9.0 -0.7 100.0 
LOGE Fr wvencecacccesarateensctscesstecs 70.6 14.1 4.6 2.4 9.0 -0.7 100.0 
DOGO ier ss cexcecccetecetescesseesets Wks} 13.4 5.0 2.4 8.7 -0.9 100.0 
TOs sskcccsecorteemee tenets 72.6 11.8 5.4 2.0 8.4 -0.2 100.0 
MOT rerecssetecs sect orca eeemere es 73.0 22 Ses) 2.0 8.3 -0.9 100.0 
NO FD reeectencaxcostectceresevscozscor’ 72.6 13.4 5.6 1.8 7.8 -1.1 100.0 
MOTB vetrensescacssatueeenev eters: 70.6 15:9 Sp i/ 3.0 Ue? 2) 100.0 
LO TA rrcesccvaceeserreeceserseacesccess 70.0 Iles} 6.9 32 6.2 -3.6 100.0 
LOTS eewecaceceterentenvectertesseess TIES 14.8 Tal MES, 6.0 -2.0 100.0 
VOT Gives ccccavsectctenetceeseso sever TNE) 13.4 8.0 Dp a) -1.4 100.0 
VO TU Nese. scteteateectsen dee caveat 73.0 13.0 8.7 1.6 a9 ape 100.0 
[OT Sie errs cccesccemtecretes cate es 70.9 14.1 10.0 17 Shy -2.6 100.0 
LOO es ccsscestceteeteestedasetes 69.3 16.4 10.7 Ned 5.4 -3.5 100.0 
LOS Meee as cctrenceacee,cotestes sees 69.4 16.1 10.8 15 Syv2 -3.0 100.0 
LOS W esas cncverserececreiasueres 71.0 13 11.7 1S Sal -2.6 100.0 
LOS 2 or cern ccsvsccsastersesdcveteess 72.8 Go) 122 12 5.8 -1.1 100.0 
LOS SUR eer ccctecesetinscsesners 70.1 17 ilies: 0.8 6.7 -0.8 100.0 
[OSA eoactsoccsscscucesvesssesveceeetes 68.2 13.1 11.7 1.0 6.8 -0.7 100.0 
LOS Series pasces cosmestsdncseenesess 68.7 152 10.8 0.7 dat -0.5 100.0 
VO SG ues ccoccsevstesctacnesecesesceune s+ 70.4 11.6 10.1 1.0 7.4 -0.5 100.0 
LOS Tere ccrcctsacectecees tresses 70.1 1353 9.4 0.7 168) -0.7 100.0 
LOSS cacescancertuceassctcsescestes 69.7 i335 9.6 0.9 We)! -0.7 100.0 
LO SO Mi cisecvasecectettesesetineteactee 70.4 19 10.3 0.6 7.0 -0.3 100.0 
WOOO ree cctecsensttetecevesyntenceess 72.6 8.7 Aaa 0.6 7.0 -0.0 100.0 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Papa 


Reference Table 13 

Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 
1947 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Sources of personal income 


Net non- 
farm Interest Govem- __ Transfers 
unin- dividends ment from 
corpo- and other _ transfer corpora- 
Net rated invest- payments tions 
Labour farm business ment to and non- 


Year income!) income income) income _ persons@) residents 


1947 6,754 1,066 1,596 722 834 44 
1948 7,849 1,460 at 772 857 50 
1949 8,477 1,321 1,887 828 944 53 
1950 O52 1,165 2,008 983 1,025 55 
F951 103770 1,873 2,129 1,085 1,026 61 
1952, 12;073 1,833 2,321 1,118 1,347 78 
1953 13,062 1,495 2,515 1,111 1,452 83 
1954 13,451 936 2,637 1,133 1,628 83 
1955 14,369 1,070 2,909 1,275 1,723 92 
1956 =: 16,171 1,255 3,006 1,427 1,760 104 
HOST © S19 917 3,156 1,605 2,072 108 
1958 = :17,982 1,122 3,343 1,694 2,619 120 
1959: 19,149 1,020 3,440 1,886 232 134 
1960 20,141 1,023 3,458 2,029 3,099 133 
m961) 215192 813 3,565 2,113 2,132 148 
ROO 2ay 22,192 1,375 3,633 2,401 2,934 153 
1963 24,326 1,421 3,886 2,625 3,007 168 
1964 26,585 1,212 4,060 2,900 3,220 185 
1965 = 29,633 1,489 4,240 3,092 3,452 212 
1966 33,579 1,843 4,447 3,426 3,781 221 
1967 37,150 1,367 4,676 3,760 4,683 241 
1968 40,385 1,627 SH ey) 4,124 5,465 250 
1969 = 45,161 1,493 5,501 4,662 6,123 246 
1970 48,952 1,243 5,680 5,081 6,991 275 
1971 5 53,758: 1,433 6,084 5,369 8,294 339 
1972 60,341 1,599 6,474 6,761 9,981 347 
1973" 69,521 3,098 7,062 8,466 R272 419 
1974 82,867 3,368 7,397 10,737 13,929 470 
1975 96,623 4,016 8,193 11,956 5259) 531 
1976 111,884 3,155 9,105 13,707 19,656 620 
1977 124,021 2,607 9,942 15,249 22,356 663 
1978 134,933 3,241 115139 19,895 25,185 770 
1979 151,736 3,522 11,885 24,716 26,697 911 
1980 171,424 3,110 12,908 29,547 30,864 1,037 
1981 197,910 4,229 14,100 40,472 35,307 1,197 
1982 211,604 3,302 16,860 47,384 44,453 1,234 
1983 221,800 2,599 21,061 45,127 517253 1,212 
1984 238,849 SS9I 23,927) 50,919 54,180 1,205 
1985 257,518 2,366 26,447 54,133 58,515 1,220 
1986 274,801 3,717 28,856 56,675 61,843 1,370 
1987 298,834 3,719) 30077, 59,744 66,438 1,479 
1988 327,826 4,604 33,236 67,791 71,601 1,531 
1989 353,982 3,923 S5i105: 78,113 76,266 1,600 
1990 377,627 3,191 36;282 87,478 83,899 1,691 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. 

(2) Includes rent. 

(3) Includes capital assistance. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Personal 
income 


11,016 
12,701 
13,510 
14,388 
16,944 


18,770 
19,718 
19,868 
21,438 
235123 


PSST) 
26,880 
28,361 
29,883 
30,563 


33,288 
35,433 
38,162 
42,118 
47,297 


51,877 
56,988 
63,186 
68,222 
1d;207) 


85,503 
99,838 
118,768 
138,578 
158,127 


174,838 
195,163 
219,467 
248,890 
293,215 


324,837 
343,052 
372,239 
400,199 
427,262 


461,191 
506,589 
548,989 
590,168 


25 


Transfers 
to governments 


Income 


taxes 


695 
717 
677 
612 
890 


1,177 
1,287 
1,296 
297 
1,496 


1,693 
1,554 
1,744 
1,979 
2,125 


2,316 
2,487 
Sey) 
33355 
3,903 


4,904 
5,922 
7,464 
8,811 
10,143 


11,385 
13,285 
16,155 
18,019 
21,047 


23,656 
24,670 
27,729 
32,140 
39,190 


43,932 
46,384 
49,594 
54,203 
62,378 


70,333 
78,841 
84,194 
99,681 


Other Con- 
transfers sumer 
from expendi- 
persons ture 
267 9,427 
316 10,423 
336 11,463 
365 12,576 
466 13,973 
493 15,282 
545 16,296 
553 17,078 
637 18,543 
728 20,273 
763 21,699 
784 23,064 
924 24,643 
1,049 25,780 
1,066 26,240 
1,120 27,985 
1,168 29,846 
1,269 32,042 
1,446 34,714 
2,282 37,952 
2,541 41,068 
2,922 44,842 
3,417 49,093 
3,795 $1,853 
3,987 56,271 
4,262 63,021 
4,806 72,069 
6,209 84,231 
7,238 97,566 
8,841 111,500 
9,808 123,555 
11,027 137,427 
11,886 153,390 
13,097 172,416 
16,343 196,191 
18,044 210,509 
20,655 231,452 
22,299 251,645 
24,659 274,503 
26,791 297,478 
29,423 322,769 
32,916 349,456 
33,384 377,781 
35,678 398,711 


Disposition of personal income 


Transfers 


to 


corpora- 
tions 

and non- 

residents 


58 
51 
33 
65 
82 


95 
114 
130 
146 
166 


175 
190 
206 
221 
241 


247 
257 
275 
322 
352 


413 
494 
651 
714 
734 


840 
1,049 
1,423 
1,609 
1,839 


1,962 
2,212 
3,202 
4,077 
5,747 


5,575 
4,258 
4,291 
4,787 
5,098 


5,897 
6,767 
8,800 
9,946 


Personal 
savings 


569 
1,194 
981 
770 
1,533 


1,723 
1,476 
811 
815 
1,060 


1,047 
1,288 
844 
854 
891 


1,620 
1,675 
1,619 
2,281 
2,808 


2,951 
2,808 
2,561 
3,049 
4,142 


5995 
8,629 
10,750 
14,146 
14,900 


15,857 
19,827 
23,260 
27,160 
35,744 


46,777 
40,303 
44,410 
42,047 
35,517 


32,769 
38,609 
44,830 
46,152 


Personal 
dis- 
posable 
income 


10,054 
11,668 
12,497 
13,411 
15,588 


17,100 
17,886 
18,019 
19,504 
21,499 


22,921 
24,542 
25,693 
26,855 
ise riee 


29,852 
31,778 
33,936 
37,317 
41,112 


44,432 
48,144 
52,305 
55,616 
61,147 


69,856 
81,747 
96.404 
LVS i324 
128,239 


141,374 
159,466 
179,852 
203,653 
237,682 


262,861 
276,013 
300,346 
321,337 
338,093 


361,435 
394,832 
431,411 
454,809 


Table 13.1 


Change in Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 


1948 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Sources of personal income Disposition of personal income 
Transfers 
Net non- Interest Govern- __ Transfers to governments Transfers 
farm dividends ment from to 
unincorpo- and other transfer corpora- Other corpora- 
Net rated invest- payments tions transfers Consumer tions Personal 
Labour farm business ment to and non- _ Personal Income from expendi- andnon- Personal disposable 

Year income income income income persons residents income taxes persons ture residents savings income 
1948 16,2 37.0 UE 6.9 2.8 13.6 15:3 322) 18.4 10.6 -12.1 109.8 16.1 
1949 8.0 -9.5 10.2 3 10.2 6.0 6.4 -5.6 6.3 10.0 29 -17.8 da 
1950 8.0 -11.8 6.4 18.7 8.6 3.8 6.5 -9.6 8.6 O7, Dt 72 We) 13 
1951 La 60.8 6.0 10.4 0.1 10.9 17.8 45.4 PATEL 11.1 26.2 99.1 16.2 
1952 12.1 Dal 9.0 3.0 SIS 21.9 10.8 Bae, 5.8 9.4 15.9 12.4 9.7 
1953 8.2 -18.4 8.4 -0.6 78 6.4 Bil 93 10.5 6.6 20.0 -14.3 4.6 
1954 3.0 -37.4 4.9 2.0 12 0.0 0.8 0.7 ils) 4.8 14.0 -45.1 0.7 
1955 6.8 14.3 10.3 125 5.8 10.8 US) 0.1 5.2 8.6 1253, 0.5 8.2 
1956 12:5 1753 3.3 11.9 2.1 13.0 10.7 1533 14.3 9.3 1Bv/ 30.1 10.2 
1957 8.3 -26.9 5.0 1255 17.7 3.8 7.0 13.2 4.8 7.0 5.4 -1.2 6.6 
1958 2.6 22.4 eo, BS) 26.4 11.1 SE -8.2 2.8 6.3 8.6 23.0 Ta 
1959 6.5 -9.1 2.9 11.3 4.3 11.7 SEs) 12-2 We) 6.8 8.4 -34.5 4.7 
1960 32 0.3 0.5 7.6 13.4 -0.7 5.4 13.5 135 4.6 13) ee 4.5 
1961 Sy -20.5 3:1 4.1 -11.8 HES 2:3 74 1.6 1.8 9.0 4.3 LS 
1962 7.6 69.1 1.9 13.6 7.4 3.4 8.9 9.0 Sel 6.7 DED 81.8 9.1 
1963 6.7 3.3 7.0 oS 2.5, 9.8 6.4 7.4 4.3 6.6 4.0 3.4 6.5 
1964 93 -14.7 4.5 10.5 7.1 10.1 ei, 18.9 8.6 7.4 7.0 -3,3 6.8 
1965 11.5 22.9 4.4 6.6 UP 14.6 10.4 13.5 13.9 8.3 17.1 40.9 10.0 
1966 13.3 23.8 4.9 10.8 oS 4.2 12.3 16.3 57.8 93 98 2a 10.2 
1967 10.6 -25.8 Del oF 23.9 9.0 O77, 25.6 MES 8.2 17.3 Sul 8.1 
1968 8.7 19.0 9.9 OFT, 16.7 BT, 9.9 20.8 15.0 9.2 19.6 -4.8 8.4 
1969 11.8 -8.2 1! 13.0 12.0 -1.6 10.9 26.0 16.9 STS) 31.8 -8.8 8.6 
1970 8.4 -16.7 8:3 9.0 14.2 11.8 8.0 18.0 11.1 5.6 9.7 Lot 6.3 
1971 9.8 15.3 fall Shi/ 18.6 23.3 10.3 15.1 Sel 8.5, 2.8 35.8 Se) 
1972 122 11.6 6.4 259 20.3 2.4 13.6 122 6.9 12.0 14.4 44.7 14.2 
1973 Iter O37 oH 25.2 12.9 20.7 16.8 16.7 12.8 14.4 24.9 43.9 17.0 
1974 19.2 8.7 4.7 26.8 23.6 he 19.0 21.6 292 16.9 B5a/ 24.6 17.9 
1975 16.6 19:2 10.8 11.4 239) 13.0 16.7 11.5 16.6 15.8 ileal 31.6 V5 
1976 15.8 -21.4 11.1 14.6 13.9 16.8 14.1 16.8 228 14.3 14.3 5.3 132) 
1977 10.8 -17.4 9.2 11.2 L357, 6.9 10.6 12.4 10.9 10.8 6.7 6.4 10.2 
1978 8.8 24.3 12.0 30.5 NAA 16.1 11.6 4.3 12.4 11.2 12.7 25.0 12.8 
1979 125 8.7 6.7 24.2 6.0 18.3 LZ 12.4 78 11.6 44.8 17.3 12.8 
1980 13.0 -11.7 8.6 19.5 15.6 13.8 13.4 15:9 10.2 12.4 DIRE 16.8 132 
1981 15.5 36.0 92 37.0 14.4 15.4 17.8 PS) 24.8 13.8 41.0 31.6 16.7 
1982 6.9 -21.9 19.6 eat 25.9 Sil 10.8 12.1 10.4 7.3 -3.0 30.9 10.6 
1983 4.8 -21.3 24.9 -4.8 153 -1.8 5.6 5.6 14.5 2) -23.6 -13.8 5.0 
1984 77 215 13.6 12.8 Sf -0.6 8.5 6.9 8.0 8.7 0.8 10.2 8.8 
1985 78 -25.1 10.5 6.3 8.0 1.2 75 os 10.6 9.1 11.6 -5.3 7.0 
1986 6.7 57.1 9.1 4.7 Sha 12.3 6.8 Sy) 8.6 8.4 6.5 -15.5 32 
1987 8.7 0.1 7.4 5.4 74 8.0 79 12.8 9.8 8.5 15.7 -7.7 6.9 
1988 OM 23.8 7.3 LS 7.8 ss) 9.8 12.1 11.9 8.3 14.8 17.8 o2 
1989 8.0 -14.8 5.6 15.2 6.5 4.5 8.4 6.8 1.4 8.1 30.0 16.1 9.3 
1990 6.7 -18.7 3.4 12.0 10.0 Shy a5: 18.4 6.9 5 13.0 Paps) 5.4 
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Reference Table 14 
Structural Change in the Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 


1947 - 1990 
(percentage shares of personal income) 
Sources of personal income Disposition of personal income 
Transfers 
Net non- Interest Govern- _ Transfers to governments Transfers 
farm dividends ment from a to 
unincorpo- and other __ transfer corpora- Other corpora- 
Net rated invest- payments tions transfers Consumer tions Personal 
Labour farm business ment to and non- Income from expendi- andnon- Personal disposable Savings 
Year income income income income persons residents taxes persons ture residents savings income rate(!) 
1947 61.3 9.7 14.5 6.6 7.6 0.4 6.3 2.4 85.6 0.5 By? 91.3 5.6 
1948 = 61.8 11.5 13.5 6.1 6.7 0.4 5.6 BS 82.1 0.4 9.4 91.9 10.2 
1949 62.7 9.8 14.0 6.1 7.0 0.4 5.0 2S) 84.8 0.4 7.3 925 US 
1950 = 63.6 8.1 14.0 6.8 el 0.4 4.3 Ps) 87.4 0.5 5.4 952 5.8 
1951 63.6 1ST 12.6 6.4 6.1 0.4 aS) 2.8 82.5 0.5 9.0 92.0 9.8 
1952. 64.3 9.8 12.4 6.0 Tk? 0.4 6.3 2.6 81.4 0.5 9.2 91.1 10.1 
#953 (66.2 7.6 12.8 5.6 7.4 0.4 6.5 2.8 82.6 0.6 Ts) 90.7 8.2 
1954 67.7 4.7 13.3 hil 8.2 0.4 6.5, 2.8 86.0 0.7 4.1 90.7 4.5 
1955 67.0 5.0 13.6 Sy) 8.0 0.4 6.1 3.0 86.5 0.7 3.8 91.0 4.2 
1956 = 68.2 See) Ze 6.0 7.4 0.4 6.3 3.1 85.5 0.7 4.5 90.6 4.9 
1957 69.0 3.6 12.4 6.3 8.2 0.4 6.7 3.0 85.5 0.7 4.1 90.3 4.6 
1958 66.9 4.2 12.4 6.3 9.7 0.4 5.8 RS) 85.8 0.7 4.8 O13 5.3 
1959 = 67.5 3.6 12.1 6.6 9.6 0.5 6.1 SiG! 86.9 0.7 3.0 90.6 Bye, 
1960 3967.4 3.4 11.6 6.8 10.4 0.4 6.6 35 86.3 0.7 29 89.9 Sell 
1961 69.3 sll 11.7 6.9 8.9 0.5, 7.0 35 85.9 0.8 Ze 89.6 323 
1962 68.5 4.1 10.9 TD 8.8 0.5 7.0 3.4 84.1 0.7 4.9 89.7 5.4 
1963 68.7 4.0 11.0 7.4 8.5 0.5 7.0 3h) 84.2 0.7 4.7 89.7 5.3 
1964 = 69.7 Be 10.6 7.6 8.4 0.5 7.7 3.3 84.0 0.7 4.2 88.9 4.7 
1965 70.4 sh 10.1 ths: 8.2 0.5 8.0 3.4 82.4 0.8 5.4 88.6 6.1 
1966 3871.0 39 9.4 dee 8.0 0.5 8.3 4.8 80.2 0.7 39 86.9 6.8 
1967 71.6 2.6 9.0 ee 9.0 0.5 9.5, 4.9 79.2 0.8 ed 85.6 6.6 
1968 70.9 De) 9.0 hs? 9.6 0.4 10.4 5.1 78.7 0.9 4.9 84.5 5.8 
1969 71.5 2.4 8.7 7.4 on 0.4 11.8 5.4 Wika! 1.0 4.1 82.8 4.9 
1970 = 71.8 1.8 8.3 7.4 10.2 0.4 12.9 5.6 76.0 1.0 4.5 81.5 Be) 
1971 71.4 ey 8.1 Hel 11.0 0.5 13.5 ake 74.8 1.0 525) 81.2 6.8 
1972 70.6 19 7.6 UE Hey) 0.4 1333 5.0 (Bea 1.0 7.0 81.7 8.5 
n973 69.6 3:1 gel 8.5 Wes 0.4 13.3 4.8 72.2 1.1 8.6 81.9 10.5 
1974 69.8 2.8 6.2 9.0 11.7 0.4 13.6 7) 70.9 a2 9.1 81.2 11.1 
1975 69.7 2.9 39 8.6 12.5 0.4 13.0 Dee 70:4 1h 10.2 81.8 12.5 
1976 = 70.8 2.0 5.8 8.7 12.4 0.4 1333 5.6 70.5 1.2 9.4 81.1 11.6 
77 70.9 1.5 Sf 8.7 12.8 0.4 13.5 5.6 70.7 1.1 9.1 80.9 11.2 
1978 = 69.1 ile y/ hI 10.2 12.9 0.4 12.6 SS// 70.4 ici 10.2 81.7 12.4 
i979 ~=66 9.1 1.6 5.4 11.3 ia 0.4 12.6 5.4 69.9 LS 10.6 81.9 12:9 
1980 68.9 jhene SP) 11.9 12.4 0.4 12:9 5) 69.3 1.6 10.9 81.8 13.4 
1981 67.5 1.4 4.8 13.8 12.0 0.4 13.4 5.6 66.9 2.0 12.2 81.1 15.0 
1982 = 65.1 1.0 522. 14.6 13.7 0.4 325 5.6 64.8 7, 14.4 80.9 17.8 
1983 64.7 0.8 6.1 rSe2 14.9 0.4 13.5 6.0 67.5 1.2 Hil oa/ 80.5 14.6 
1984 64.2 0.8 6.4 13.7 14.6 0.3 13.3 6.0 67.6 ED 11.9 80.7 14.7 
1985 = 64.3 0.6 6.6 13°) 14.6 0.3 13.5, 6.2 68.6 1 10.5 80.3 13.1 
1986 64.3 0.9 6.8 13.3 14.5 0.3 14.6 6.3 69.6 12 8.3 79.1 10.5 
1987 64.8 0.8 6.7 13.0 14.4 0.3 eS 6.4 70.0 1S: 7.1 78.4 9.1 
1988 64.7 0.9 6.6 13.4 14.1 0.3 15.6 6.5 69.0 es 7.6 TIPS) 9.7 
1989 = 64.5 0.7 6.4 14.2 13.9 0.3 153 6.1 68.8 1.6 8.2 78.6 10.4 
1990 64.0 0.5 6.1 14.8 14.2 0.3 16.9 6.0 67.6 ied 7.8 77.1 10.1 


(1) Personal savings divided by personal disposable income. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 15 


Personal Income, Canada and Provinces 


1961 - 1989 

(millions of dollars) 
Year Nfld. 
MOOS csccsecccsezeeesrs 459 
W962 ce etassssseesetoess 485 
T9G3 e.ccssccecetecestse> 522 
19 G4 coeicce. ceseeteccoss 563 
VOGS. Si sacecceceeceseese 618 
NOOO eecees.ceteecee 702 
NOG]. Xasecescesssneeses 777 
[9GS eececscss.cancseazes 857 
W969 ee ccscssescsastotes 940 
WOTO:... ccsscsasencsssee 1,040 
NOTA eescccsessoreee iL Sy7/ 
17D: veccccetsvsese sows 1,326 
NOUS i ercccsseverscstens 1,560 
VOT Sieccccseescesesses 1,920 
Ris) arr reeer rect 220i} 
MOT Gicrescssoncseseeees 2,605 
1977 22. eee 2,945 
NODS cctccesteotiee 3,201 
LOTORES, ccstcsonnetones 3,618 
VO8O Paice 3,930 
LOS Te ccscervssees-coeers 4,497 
W982 es. cceccsucs steers 5,045 
LOSS Ruin cee 5,465 
19842. 8 cee 5,761 
HOSS cesta esa 6,269 
NO SOseresccsetesectesee 6,663 
NOS Teele. ccoseeee 7,290 
MOSS tec rccssseccertes 8,006 
WO SOR ccerssssoncesesest 8,563 


14,171 
15,200 


10,761 
11,567 


Que. 


72935 
8,593 
2) U7) 
9,980 
10,976 


124255 
13,614 
14,620 
16,048 
17,251 


18,987 
21,709 
24,971 
29,757 
34,789 


40,407 
45,066 
49,831 
55,825 
63,473 


73,009 
79,999 
83,950 
91,186 
97,598 


103,141 
ie 
121,684 
131,254 


Ont. 


125373 
13,300 
14,227 
15,408 
17,021 


19,248 
PMS) 
23,504 
26,339 
28,766 


31,561 
35,565 
40,910 
48,011 
55,167 


62,556 
68,598 
75,832 
84,607 
94,411 


110,033 
122,443 
131,947 
146,193 
156,293 


169,609 
187,316 
208,783 
230,055 


Man. 


1,454 
1,639 
1,667 
1,809 
1932 


2,077 
D325 
2,564 
DTfpxs) 
2,900 


3,176 
35559 
4,210 
4,921 
Sil 


6,295 
6,903 
7,703 
8,411 
9,209 


11,251 
12,495 
13,192 
14,629 
15,470 


16,305 
17,343 
18,571 
19,887 


15,167 
15,293 
16,037 
17,234 


12,787 
14,573 
17,262 
20,545 
24,688 


30,763 
34,692 
35,451 
36,796 
40,523 


42,142 
43,243 
47,859 
51,067 


26,422 
31,057 


36,960 
40,405 
41,666 
43,690 
46,487 


48,831 
52,626 
57,808 
64,423 


Canada 


30,563 
33,288 
35,433 
38,162 
42,118 


47,297 
51,877 
56,988 
63,186 
68,222 


Td,208 
85,503 
99,838 
118,768 
138,578 


158,127 
174,838 
195,163 
219,467 
248,890 


293,215 
324,837 
343,052 
372,239 
400,199 


427,262 
462,028 
508,093 
553,938 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces 


abroad). 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 
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Table 15.1 
Change in Personal Income, Canada and Provinces 


1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Yukon 

Year Nfld. j eda hs N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
ROOD rccsectsstestcosens Si) 7.6 5.0 49 8.3 US 102-7) 38.1 9.3 6.1 Bol 8.9 
BOGS iicsectcssdeeeseese 7.6 333 52 6.9 6.1 7.0 7 9.8 5.4 del 4.5 6.4 
MONO ol ccvcccssseeate exes 7.9 11.8 6.5 8.6 9.5 8.3 8.5 = oS 9.5 11.4 en 
HEI O Dove. csscetsesvcecese 9.8 9.0 el 9.3 10.0 10.5 6.8 15% 10.8 11.6 Sul 10.4 
NOGOvsseesesecestsscseon 13.6 13.1 10.0 12.7 9) 13.1 USD 2s 13.8 12.4 11.0 1233 
BOOT Criccsccuteeosstes 10.7 4.3 10.5 West eal 9.9 11.8 -5.0 9.1 11.0 15.4 9.7 
BOOS) soccccvcsssuneeses 10.3 8.8 9.0 10.1 7.4 ili 10.4 13.4 Wess 9.2 10.5 9.9 
NGO esos Megteees stot 9.7 10.8 kay 9.8 9.8 12a 6.4 3.9 1S 1355) 20.7 10.9 
MTA eccccsvucseeeteceus 10.6 13.1 Tz 9.1 TS 92 6.3 -4.9 7.8 8.8 21.4 8.0 
MOT ee scscssuccestectess tes} 3.0 10.7 We2 10.1 9.7 9.5 17.3 10.7 11.6 6.5 10.3 
NOI Die. coccesscseeteesese 14.6 18.8 16.3 14.7 14.3 127 11.4 8.3 14.3 16.0 18.2 13.6 
NOT ccsecscosdstecevess 17.6 24.6 16.8 16.3 15.0 15.0 19.0 31.1 19.3 20.3 19.6 16.8 
MOG secs cocsecesscotctiss 23a Die 19.1 20.7 19.2 17.4 16.9 24.2 QT, 20.6 19.5 19.0 
MOD toeesecorsetterect 19.6 11.4 1523 17.8 16.9 14.9 16.2 23.4 Die2 Lea 19.9 16.7 
PTO retraces eltesseeress 13.4 19.6 12.5 15.0 16.1 13.4 10.1 8.8 15.6 14.6 14.7 14.1 
NOTED aeiwedecsasteconss 13.1 8.6 eS) 9.4 NS 9.7 9.7 17 14.0 11.9 19.7 10.6 
MH sthscacsieceeseses 8.7 16.6 12.4 10.6 10.6 10.5 11.6 13.6 18.5 12.4 fia 11.6 
NOD Seccuevsctheete ses 13.0 10.3 10.8 10.5 12.0 11.6 9.2 11.4 19.0 13.6 12.8 125 
MOBO rescccsacstesteve as 8.6 9.8 9.3 11.0 je 7/ 11.6 9.5 11.0 20.2 17.5 eS 13.4 
MS Rese. suse totseeeses 14.4 I7/oI/ 14.9 15.4 15.0 16.5 22) 29.0 24.6 19.0 Zils 17.8 
MIS en cedecsisecceseouce a2 9.3 13.7 len 9.6 11.3 le 8.9 12.8 9.3 14.1 10.8 
MOB Gieiccracictesecasees 8.3 8.1 8.4 8.2 49 7.8 5.6 Iss DD 235 5.8 5.6 
NOS Ae ssascesiteccees 5.4 11.0 9.7 9.9 8.6 10.8 10.9 5.6 3.8 4.9 13.6 8.5 
NOS tetensscocevesseccue 8.8 4.4 12.1 Wil 7.0 6.9 Oe] Vall 10.1 6.4 20.8 eS 
OSG tiservcessteeetoccss 6.3 12.6 6.4 7.9 Sy) 8.5 5.4 9.1 4.0 5.0 4.1 6.8 
NSD Oi eestessccssectieecse 9.4 4.7 “ES Tell 8.4 10.4 6.4 0.8 2.6 7.8 SS) 8.1 
MSO cPrevetccsieruseet 9.8 1227 UP 8.3 8.9 11.5 al 4.9 10.7 9.8 11.0 10.0 
OBO re creertstroteccset 7.0 5.9 13 US 7.9 10.2 Jal US 6.7 11.4 7.0 9.0 


Table 15.2 

Distribution of Personal Income by Province 
1961 - 1989 

(percentage of total) 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. PB N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BiG NW. Canada 
NOG 1 aoa cescd casts 1S 0.3 Bal 22 26.0 40.5 4.8 Syl ed 10.3 0.2 100.0 
LOG 2a res eesscsesceees 15 0.3 3.0 2.1 25.8 40.0 4.9 4.6 Tes 10.0 0.2 100.0 
19GB ert cccsesceccncecsee 1.5 0.3 3.0 Dal De) 40.2 4.7 4.8 UX 10.1 0.2 100.0 
VO GAR ei Accescctecster: 1.5 0.3 2.9 2 26.2 40.4 4.7 4.1 del 10.2 0.2 100.0 
LOGS. cnosescetoreeee 1.5 0.3 2.8 Del 26.1 40.4 4.6 4.3 al 10.4 0.2 100.0 
VOGGier.cesses,sseceecs 1.5 0.3 2.8 Dal 25.9 40.7 4.4 4.3 U2 10.4 0.2 100.0 
LOG] oitcscevessceoterees Ie 0.3 2.8 2a 26.2 40.8 4.5 Sh UP? 10.5 0.2 100.0 
VOGS eee ceeteess 1.5 0.3 2.8 2.1 5 4) 41.2 4.5 3.8 tes 10.4 0.2 100.0 
TOGO weet rscrcctecrnss 1.5 0.3 2.8 2) 25.4 41.7 4.3 3.6 Us 10.7 0.2 100.0 
VO eeccseesessttecsees IED 0.3 2.8 2.1 253 42.2 4.3 oe ues 10.8 0.2 100.0 
DOT ees eescecescmes 1.5 0.3 2.8 72.) Dee: 41.9 4.2 3.4 1) 10.9 0.2 100.0 
HOT Dies ccrackeccctens 1.6 0.3 2.8 Dal 25.4 41.6 4.1 Sen) 74 Del 0.3 100.0 
MOTB ieee Bers ocevesecse 1.6 0.4 2.8 2al 25.0 41.0 4.2 3.6 dS 11.5 0.3 100.0 
VOT ARS Sescoucettctee=s 1.6 0.4 2.8 22 Don 40.4 4.1 3.8 et, 11.6 0.3 100.0 
LOWS Gecczectenstecteees 1.7 0.3 2.8 22 25.1 39.8 4.1 4.0 8.0 11.6 0.3 100.0 
WO 7Giae cece: 1.6 0.4 2.8 2p 25.6 39.6 4.0 3.8 8.1 DEES? 0.3 100.0 
LQ 7iTisccccstessctesteesss 17) 0.4 2.8 Aps 25.8 39.2 3.9 35 8.3 11.8 0.3 100.0 
LOD Ss.scecdcccreeseces 1.6 0.4 2.8 Dal 255) 38.9 3:9 3.6 8.8 11.9 0.3 100.0 
VOTO ast i secctt teas 1.6 0.4 2.8 2.1 25.4 38.6 3.8 35 9.4 12.0 0.3 100.0 
1980 sane 1.6 0.4 2a. 2a 2 37.9 Bai, 3.4 US) 12.5 0.3 100.0 
LOST ee tse 1.5 0.4 2.6 2.0 24.9 SY/s) 3.8 3.8 10.5 12.6 0.3 100.0 
LOS 2 ieaccscoasaseee 1.6 0.3 Del} 2.1 24.6 Bye 3.8 Bul 10.7 12.4 0.3 100.0 
VOSS esceccscecesecesee: 1.6 0.4 21] 2.1 24.5 38.5 3.8 3.6 10.3 1251 0.3 100.0 
P9842 St icsescssteettes 1.5 0.4 2.8 al 24.5 39:3 3.9 35 9.9 ae 7, 0.3 100.0 
VOSS yee eco 1.6 0.4 2.9 2a 24.4 39.1 3.9 B85 10.1 11.6 0.4 100.0 
LOSG6 ee cence teees 1.6 0.4 2.9 Do) 24.1 39.7 3.8 315 919 11.4 0.3 100.0 
VO STi heeceerccscereccs 1.6 0.4 2.9 22 24.2 40.5 3.8 BS 9.4 11.4 0.3 100.0 
LOSS renee 1.6 0.4 2.8 72.) 23.9 41.1 By 3:2 9.4 11.4 0.3 100.0 
1989 ceacccessscsstess ios 0.4 2.7 Pal PIS) 41.5 3.6 ill 9.2 11.6 0.3 100.0 


Reference Table 16 


Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1961 - 1989 
(dollars) 

Year Nfld. 
BSI ON: Sc scisoneoessecs 1,002 
EVOL crcsesvessoedest 1,036 
IOS \.crspseoosessates 1,097 
BIGGS .cssosasesters 1,166 
BOGD .oscvssccscohte 1,266 
MOOG: so. s.ceussoetne 1,424 
Ly 1,557 
BOS Sc.cesnnenceeors 1,694 
MOO to sesasesexe® 1,829 
iS) 0 ieee ae 2,012 
MOM cs ccsvacvecssreee 2,216 
Spe re DS02 
BOE Eyicsevcsersves 2,905 
BEDUAcsecacies vacstue 3,549 
DY Nanccsessnsscescet 4,184 
BELO tess sceveceesess 4,668 
OT Raa ess Pe 5,259 
BOW ON sssvessvasssexen 5,696 
MTD sescsvecasecsecs 6,415 
BOSO) ssn nccseenesetees 6,943 
OS et 7,917 
BBD soc ectecsascrek 8,913 
MSG). :.csescecsaeerte 9,571 
BOA cccvosccnsestece 10,072 
MOS Diekvescseceveetecs 10,960 
OS Oe soos cusenecctecs 11,724 
MEDS Ticks ces ecacaschoes 12,832 
MOPS \bsccsenccsasteee 14,075 
OSD sec csseecctivtete 14,996 


Leek 


1,000 
1,056 
1,102 
1,220 
1,330 


1,505 
1,569 
1,691 
1,856 
2,118 


2,162 
2,922 
3,114 
SV) 
4,094 


4,856 
522i 
Sey 
6,557 
7,138 


8,398 
9,254 
9,847 
10,840 
e222 


12°75) 
13,095 
14,615 
15,300 


16,069 
17,158 


2,120 
PES Y Ip 
2,466 
2,681 
2,869 


3,150 
3,586 
4,108 
4,860 
5,630 


6,481 
TIP? 
7,907 
8,807 
9,939 


11,340 
12,380 
12,965 
14,046 
14,983 


15,770 
16,954 
18,324 
19,613 


12,757 
14,071 
14,997 
16,422 
17,354 


18,612 
20,218 
22,138 
24,017 


13,866 
14,539 


15,221 
16,073 
17,130 
18,332 


12,900 
13,794 


15,014 
15,055 
15,823 
17,109 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing personal income by population at June Ist. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Postcensal Annual Estimates of Population by Marital Status, Age, Sex and Components of Growth for Canada, the 
Provinces and the Territories at June Ist (91-210); Provincial Economic Accounts, Experimental Data (13-213). 
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Alta. 


1,673 
1,779 
1,830 
1,891 
2,065 


11,531 


135752 
14,986 
15,156 
15,738 
175259 


17,743 
18,187 
20,036 
21,076 


B.C. 


1,928 


15,341 
16,198 


16,902 
175992 
19397) 
21,099 


Yukon 
N.W.T. Canada 
| ISH 1,676 
1,675 1,791 
1,707 1,872 
1,857 1,978 
2,000 2,144 
BANE ES: 
2,386 2,546 
OEY: 24153 
2,979 3,009 
3,400 3,203 
3,415 3,490 
3,754 3,922 
4,267 4,529 
5,100 5,311 
5,825 6,106 
6,578 6,877 
7,754 USN 
8,530 8,299 
9,621 9,242 
10,642 10,352 
12,551 12,046 
13,915 13,214 
14,514 13,840 
16,260 14,903 
18,868 15,903 
19,645 16,853 
20,724 18,036 
22,714 19,611 
23,744 21,124 


Table 16.1 
Change in Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and Provinces 


1962 - 1989 
(per cent) 
Yukon 

Year Nfld. Reba N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
NOG 2 ieiecceessncsteseenes 3.4 5.6 Seif Shi) 6.0 55) 11.0 BYES: 6.3 4.1 -4.7 6.9 
LOGS eeseessssccsesseees 5.9 4.4 4.5 6.3 3.9 4.8 0.3 9.5 2.9 4.6 1.9 4.5 
N9G4 eke. ncstestecsereee 6.3 10.7 6.0 8.2 1E5) 5.9 Tea) -8.4 Bh5) 6.6 8.8 Sli 
BOGS essescsssdecsnsetaes 8.6 9.0 6.9 8.6 8.1 7.9 6.2 14.3 9.2 8.4 ell 8.4 
19GG re s.ccscecsett es (925) 13.2 10.0 12.4 9.8 10.2 ed, U7, 12.8 7.8 5.8 10.2 
NOG T Fiecocsaossttecers: 9.3 4.3 9.9 6.6 9.5 7.4 11.8 -5.2 TA 6.9 12.8 ae 
WOGS Rie ccccsecericcrsss 8.8 7.8 8.1 9.2 6.2 9.0 9.5 13.0 9.0 6.0 8.0 8.1 
OG iee cc. screenees 8.0 9.8 9.9 9.3 8.7 10.2 5.6 4.2 8.8 10.3 15.6 9.3 
HOA R ceeskcseoreeeete 10.0 14.1 6.2 9.3 7.0 6.8 5.8 -3.2 5.4 3)3! 14.1 6.4 
LOD escosecctesectee 10.1 221 9.7 9.8 9.8 ie 9.0 19.2 8.4 8.7 0.4 9.0 
MOTD ietacnccerencsst 12.9 16.7 15.4 13.8 13.8 Mle 11.1 9.7 1238 132 9.9 12.4 
WO Byres 16.1 FESS) NGYS) 15.0 14.6 13.6 18.4 32.4 16.9 jUFiol 13.7 15.5 
WO Ta eivocccossucssateces 222 20.1 18.0 19.5 18.3 15.2 15.6 24.9 19.4 16.8 19.5 IE 
NOUS cescccocoatcet 17.9 9.5 14.2 15.8 15.8 1333 15.4 22.5 17.4 14.3 14.2 15.0 
VOT Oisveccsccesccenseos 11.6 18.6 JE? 13.0 Sal az 9.2 dal 11.8 13.0 12.9 12.6 
OTT abccecccccastecteoes 1257) 7.6 10.9 8.3 10.7 8.5 9.1 0.2 9.5 10.4 17.9 9.2 
TOT Bivicecscscsteensese 8.3 14.6 7 9.9 10.2 9.4 11.0 Pot) 14.3 10.6 10.0 10.5 
POT OM: secsessntessnees 12.6 9.4 10.3 9.9 11.4 10.8 9.6 10.4 15.0 11.5 12.8 11.4 
TOSOR. ns cccereteeee 8.2 8.9 8.9 10.5 12.9 10.7 9.8 10.0 1512 14.1 10.6 12.0 
WOS Mv. scccesseneetese 14.0 eT, 14.5 15.2 14.1 15.8 22.1 27.8 19.3 15.6 17.9 16.4 
19825. cccesss.ccereties 12.6 10.2 Ses 13.0 9.2 10.3 10.3 79 9.0 7.6 10.9 9.7 
LOSSio. cecccotstesonses 7.4 6.4 7.6 es 4.7 6.6 4.4 0.2 He) Diep) 4.3 4.7 
NOS Are eceviaccnaee Se 10.1 8.8 9.2 8.3 9.5 9.8 4.3 3.8 36 12.0 Te) 
VQSSiR wcccescocstsnese 8.8 3 Wh 7.4 6.7 Se 4.9 6.9 9.7 5.6 16.0 6.7 
ISSGRSE eee 7.0 12a 6.1 7.9 523 UL 4.7 8.8 2.8 4.3 4.1 6.0 
VO ST ixecersecesscotess 9.5 4.) 6.9 6.9 US 8.6 5.6 0.3 25 6.4 2:5 7.0 
VOB Se rats. capsseeesstes 9.7 11.6 6.7 8.0 8.1 9.5 6.6 Sel 10.2 7.8 9.6 8.7 
WOSORN c.csscrecsrcss 6.5 4.7 6.8 6.9 7.0 8.5 7.0 8.1 BY 8.8 4.5 Tah 


Table 16.2 


Personal Income Per Capita by Province Relative to the Canadian Average 


1961 - 1989 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld 
BEI Licences st coceseeress 59.8 
MG 2iecaccessessseateesre 57.8 
NOG Sieccsevccsucstacstese 58.6 
MGT ircesccecoscseseetsre 58.9 
BOD iseceessososccveseoee 59.0 
CSO Sa e 60.3 
MSI OI) Etoccsocsteccsoncees 61.2 
BOGS .c.soseesestossets 61.5 
MIO c: sesessseeseaseese 60.8 
MT ONs. ccccssvenstecetose 62.8 
Peo iilisseccsswasescceesss 63.5 
MO Docs cweesessetveces=> 63.8 
| D7) Secpanscaesoaree 64.1 
OWA ica cceassaseseeaseass 66.8 
DTS) oR BERD 68.5 
HO) Or cssssstscdesecsesse 67.9 
BPH geconssenccetti assoc 70.0 
BDH) ccesssacnescttecsece 68.6 
MO Dy cccscsscescesteetcss 69.4 
DO eee 67.1 
BEL D IL cesccssesssnseects ss 65.7 
MOOD. dececcecosttons+e 67.5 
MSO resccccescsecceertees 69.2 
DS Aieecccecnsccctscescs 67.6 
BED BD ietesecencoececasesss 68.9 
BOO) ccesceascseeceevtes 69.6 
MOBS iccccsessececcieress3~ WG 
BEDS) cssseccessecesers ccs 71.8 
BO SOME eet. cieiektsonose 71.0 


Canada 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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Reference Table 17 


Value of Retail Trade, Canada and Regions 


1981 - 1990 (millions of dollars) 


New Motor 

vehicle 
Year dealers 
TOS Vee Scccdsvcv de eoke tats scutes 18,828 
OS DEAS < ih i ateeee aie eens 16,451 
TOSS ere ceo... Peete eseeecscees 19,529 
ORAM ces seeecscteceecestssceteeste ee 23,611 
OSS ers cnveccssavccstrseceeceercsceenes 29,454 
NOS Oi cc od. recat seaeseoeeee 32,401 
LOSi eee ssccasccsosshscrenccossete eee 36,524 
NOS Br reccck, cocecockcdicecvevesesuesdegees 40,817 
VOSO tas 8 oe, ecaccssasokeccesereeeees 41,746 
1858] oF sting PARE Pater ranceoeraasns 40,933 


All other 


types of 
business 


84,135 
90,163 
96,482 
103,140 
111,895 


120,479 
131,414 
1S O29 
146,416 
150,588 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade (63-005). 


Canada 


102,963 
106,614 
116,011 
126,751 
141,349 


152,880 
167,938 
180,546 
188,162 
191,521 


Atlantic 
region 


7,692 
8,200 
o25ul 
10,153 
11,196 


11,954 
13,171 
14,363 
14,965 
15,384 


an 


Total all stores 


Quebec 


25,489 
26,429 
29,010 
32,623 
Sb) ev 


38,907 
43,701 
46,842 
47,444 
47,760 


Ontario 


36,377 
38,345 
42,567 
46,892 
52,870 


57,617 
63,671 
68,578 
71,328 
Wi pey 


Prairie 
region 


19,527 
20,008 
21,004 
22,011 
24,935 


26,374 
27,570 
29,228 
30,847 
32,105 


British 
Columbia 


137553 
13,294 
13,853 
14,694 
16,166 


17,587 
19,355 
21,023 
23,036 
24,459 


Yukon 
N.W.T. 


327 
345 


Reference Table 18 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 - 1991 
(millions of dollars) 


Construc- 

Year tion 

NODO cccasazescssstecetce 583 
HD Vnwctiscestcct terse 585 
NDS 8 icscccgecsccetereee 426 
ODO ccesccysodestrassers 453 
RIGO ev veterccete bess 511 
MIO Ge cerceeeres cts chetes 654 
DGD osccovncoscettaseee 647 
NOIGS aasesescwcesseeected 659 
TIGA ccheccectecetss 769 
MOGD corecstetcvet scoees 844 
NOGO tcccccsecccsectesss 1,066 
MOGI 2. cteccccts eects: 1,069 
NOGS |. cccsscoceeshceteses 1,086 
IG eccsscssecesttectse 1,203 
MOTO lesccesereete cesses 1,284 
OAM avcseccastaestess 1,605 
NOD chctcestessereties 1,528 
NTS cacesccvescottostece 1,756 
BOTA eocccenteseertnsee 2,184 
MOU Dicceaccocecestetece 2,619 
MOT Ol sceccvarscssttesters 3,094 
BOG iovecessscceote ores 3,683 
MOT Siscecdecces<aesctttee 4,058 
NOT OD errecctccsoet trees 5,798 
BOSOM A ero cesccscesss 8,302 
ROS eecstetcessteeeisce 9,426 
BOS heart sscticuscertee 9,622 
OSes -cesscsesteteees 9,510 
[OY Weta eh oe 9,791 
i OLR RRS oh 10,472 
BORGO) cesseccessove tse 7,803 
HOS Tics. casccsocstereeses 7,301 
MD SSicesteccostsceoterees 8,797 
MOS ts crccsestotenss 7,854 
BODO cearsescsevscteeees 7,692 
NOE) Peper eres 8 8,965 


Machinery 


and 


equipment 


WE 
707 
622 
679 
680 


647 
745 
885 
1,059 
1,161 


1,348 
1,427 
1,341 
16323 
1,268 


1,508 
1,785 
2,102 
2529 
3,205 


4,168 
4,219 
4,440 
5,509 
6,061 


7,024 
Gor 
5,639 
5,762 
4,977 


4,329 
4,428 
5,245 
S/S? 
4,779 


4,830 


Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


1,355 
292 


135795 


Primary and construction industries 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


Total 


1,816 
1,736 
1,496 
1,629 
1,697 


1,813 
1,928 
2,130 
2,488 
229 


3,210 
3,350 
3,341 
Shalt 
3,664 


4,325 
4,617 
5,439 
6,612 
8,022 


9,802 
10,674 
11,469 
14,936 
18,864 


21,706 
ZZ 
20,090 
20,690 
21,013 


17,402 
17,401 
ZOnSS 
19,661 
19,382 


20,704 


Manufacturing 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


488 
520 


Note: 1989 figures are actual, 1990 figures are preliminary actual, 1991 figures are intentions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 


oe 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


1,828 
2.226 


“5,22 


D2 
eel 
2,682 
B25 
55955 


4,026 
4,422 
4.635 
5,833 
7,491 


16,067 


20,209 
19,704 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


Total 


1,972 
2,092 
1,667 
1,806 
1,849 


1,767 
2,019 
2alis9 
Ue PA 
3,314 


4,010 
3,690 
3,431 
3,906 
4,640 


4,477 
4,605 
5,587 
7,260 
7,967 


8,357 
207] 
9,774 
11,54] 
14,478 


17,694 
16,347 
13,870 
14,635 
17,598 


20,770 
22,620 
25,660 
29,898 
29,400 


29,148 


Table 18 (continued) 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 - 1991 
(millions of dollars) 


Construc- 
Year tion 
OSG Reasons 1,086 
MOST eis. ccecseon ane 1,475 
NOS8 tees 1,405 
O59 cciins 1,118 
WOOO eercessdecsceeseesc 1,074 
HOG letters 1,088 
19628 eee 982 
LOGS ae eects 1,111 
O64 ei ecesttsat es 15332 
WOOD reece 1,443 
1966 ste 1,666 
VOGT ec cteccecetesttece 1,748 
TI GSeee-tcce. coreoease Ie! 
[OS rare iets 1,719 
1O7OR eee 2,044 
OTM ee ceieet eee 2,228 
WDD ececcertseccomees eS 
NODS Ri cetccitc. eee 2,673 
MOPAR 2 Ssseccoece 3,154 
1975 Sea 4,403 
NO ( Serernereene ne 4,426 
VOW Tee eer 5,073 
1978 eee 5,626 
LOT OR ress eee 6,184 
LOSO ME eee ree 6,717 
VO SIER eae eee 8,588 
OSD skeen 9,610 
LOSS tere cones 7,642 
OSA acc 7,236 
OSS .ccse ee 6,770 
OSGi ecco 6,412 
LOST eile sateen. 6,815 
OS Siren ccsteceees UTS 
WOS9 ie heecc ee 9,703 
IO9O NS eat 10,764 
HOO Nereis cones 13,053 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


13,016 


Utilities 


Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


1,724 
2,308 
Zils 
1,842 
2 


1,698 
1,601 
Nott 
2,059 
2,423 


2,926 
3,145 
3,220 
3,305 
3,628 


3,988 
4,229 
Slay 
6,241 
8,033 


8,254 
9,188 
10,526 
11,760 
12,763 


16,244 
17,853 
15,457 
14,288 
13,675 


13,318 
14,348 
17,550 
19,692 
22,410 


26,069 


Repair 
expendi- 


ture 


Total 


2,364 
DOSS 
2,803 
2,545 
2,485 


2,421 
22339 
2,545 
2,881 
3,290 


3,871 
4,164 
4,290 
4,418 
4,846 


5,306 
5,653 
6,774 
8,243 
10,262 


10,842 
12,136 
13,918 
15,590 
17,202 


21,309 
23295 
21,400 
20,894 
20,688 


20,523 
21,954 
25,645 
28,118 
SSE 


34,946 


34 


Construc- 


tion 


10,620 


Machinery 


and 


equipment 


284 
307 
309 
371 
409 


14,366 


Capital expenditures 


Sub- 
total 


611 
690 


Trade, finance and commercial services 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


138 
146 
146 


Total 


749 
836 
851 
1,001 
1,043 


1,009 
1,024 
1,101 
1,237 
1,489 


Pils 
1,806 
1,772 
1,955 
2,068 


2239 
2997 
3,864 
4,839 
5,807 


5,994 
6,110 
T239 
9,548 
10,731 


12,300 
11,336 
11,406 
13,970 
17,031 


20,462 
24,046 
26,817 
30,394 
28,699 


28,313 


Table 18 (continued) 

Private and Public Investment in Canada 
1956 - 1991 

(millions of dollars) 


Institutions Housing 
Capital 
Capital expenditures expenditures 

Machinery Repair Repair 

Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total ture Total tion ture Total 
MDD ws Seoncsacsecsssesuteticseseasauvessacssrethsseosaaes B59) 43 402 52 454 1,709 256 1,965 
MUDDY stcoecvsasentonc¥eetres sesesacontstacetsesneesssecssa 407 47 454 56 510 1,526 383 1,909 
MOD Ses Lecscssscastenecctsestessresssseseccestee scacbnses 457 57 514 Sy Sy7/il 1,906 407 2515 
BDO Uecssceucesseccsteteersconceaseciesssecteeusteseoase 479 if 536 59 595 1,835 431 2,266 
BQO cc. coccecsvacsssosapsescscesobestssececetessnestnnss 500 3 573 71 644 poe 457 1979 
BDO ercncccenrescosc tester tssesensesceosseereesoeyseces 536 81 617 78 695 1,497 484 1,981 
MO GIDE Liecascetancvsteresoetcnaccteastensseevetsservssces 729 105 834 76 910 e555 S13) 2,068 
MSDS ceceacorarcsascssetenesssccescercorcasetecnectsenaes 757 116 873 WS 948 1,652 544 2,196 
WGC Si onset scatescossottetrsctenstaceoaneen ene cestéanes 648 123 771 79 850 1,990 Sie 2,567 
BONG Sectecrec octnesncccet senses cote Se ttteap eevee saceee 867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,218 618 2,836 
BGO renecscsses cert rs stccsessssansscetasterttsctcnenses 1,020 184 1,204 93 Ly 2,180 661 2,841 
BS Gi) aes ciccsscsscescteeas cBvessnsvereisteenstbeneteasoe 1,107 208 1,315 113 1,428 2,378 713 3,091 
BGS Siasicssescsrsace teeacsaciosabestizcoradeversesenes 1197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 780 3,586 
BS GG Sewn. cosbeues coteatesvercccscavacesceest cepercencee 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 844 4,228 
BOD r oss ccscccesstevonssscesecsssseavs Sravocuaconeveass 1,095 216 S011 134 1,445 3,138 871 4,009 
MUD TIM ee oe. astcrececestee fences orn cctessierteeeteschconsss 1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 951 4,976 
BTiS cen tcteastotstte tt totvonsesecesacoreeietoonesaten 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 1,051 5,871 
MODES Se ose nczcsensoiene ecto MencacosezasenCesterettoscées 914 228 1,142 175 1,316 5,978 1,188 7,165 
MOA orcas cacsasescctettscactvisesessasvetsaneweeadse 1,064 Oils 1,338 199 Ni s3si7/ 7,010 1,451 8,461 
BOT eevcctncosssscetesenceescsestoce+iisassiesenaseoed tol 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 1,576 8,690 
BOE) Obrsessivesssasecterssuaescvescetactstcencctesoeeses se 1,168 317 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 1,817 12,669 
BO iTilidectescstacessecotecstcsvossencoscoussetceecsenenass 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 2,061 13,126 
BONIS tocas stcessectstetetedectecseonsetactsteorseseescet 1,181 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 25329 13,780 
BENT en ten doss secesstoce sesaconseseugussetoose soceseteces 1,328 363 1,690 369 2,059 11,617 2,649 14,267 
MED BO) esse ccstacsecesccons: csncsscsvurerstentecetsacarse 1,625 506 2ASI 420 ZS 11,014 2,862 13,876 
BSD Silanes sccscusasSsasttecissccconnsacoetcoreceettcensss 1,882 606 2,488 544 3,032 13,135 35229 16,365 
CEPI oR AS ns a 2,202 738 2,939 720 3,659 10,149 3,433 13,582 
BORG tec ecu vases tote racer oaconcensntesseraty soe ses 2,105 802 SNOT 695 3,602 12,994 3,857 16,851 
BORG Mn tesscocsscesceastsatgusecseouteoresattshestethess 1939) 955 2,893 711 3,604 12,580 4,067 16,647 
BSD cera ccccetsastsesszpssitssacsnssiateacsocezecenssnses 2,090 981 3,071 697 3,768 21,170 BATS) 24,145 
Ber Omretcacvesccsnctsecectessesnesccscescetessesaceceess 2,434 1,091 3,524 767 4,29] 25,764 S312 28,885 
TENT cc tee Ro oy i pe 2,688 1,187 iis) ey 5,071 32 Io 3,306 35,825 
TORS Giaaeseccssctcsancetoeetivectsseonecesssaceseeseesestes 2,838 1,276 4,115 1,417 Syos5l| 34,917 4,019 38,936 
BO) Bo enencecccstesenseettteretcconsatt seconst suassaceteses 3,073 1,394 4,467 1,566 6,033 38,338 4,392 42,730 
BED) reasons csacensccatavessseston stseretscdies snoses eas 3,524 1,413 4,937 1,675 6,611 37,120 4,647 41,767 
ME v caves cet tacos scecssasestsedecusveadvoceectadsuseres 3,910 1,428 5,338 1,797 Ties) 34,807 4,879 39,687 
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Table 18 (continued) 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 - 1991 
(millions of dollars) 


Government departments 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
Year tion 
RO SGicncscsccccoteneees 932 
NOS Ov ccssccvoicectnees O25 
OSB een cer ces eeccees 1,014 
HOS OMe cones 1,128 
HO GO Rerrectecesre 1,171 
MO Gite eeccececeters 253 
WOG2e cccrecceeeess 1,130 
1OGS3e ccs, rec eueee ess 1,154 
WOGAM nec sescceaees 1,303 
O65... cece 1,494 
VO GG Reza esis oecceenes 1,702 
NOG Teter .ccsecctees iL g/syl 
NOGSie se eens 1,679 
LOGO ech. ccsteceseteee 1,908 
19/0 See 2,001 
ODN kee 2,443 
OTA earre WenaCRY Deol 
LOPS cece ee 2,962 
LO Ae eras tees 3,751 
197 Soccer eee 4,392 
191Geas ee 4,440 
VOT Bes, cocecsccoe tees 4,865 
LOD RUE esas, n aha 5,129 
LOY Otero, 3 cere SESW 
VOSOR ec vescsees 5,814 
LOS eee sense 6,517 
1982 aes 7,206 
HOSS Pesecccccsscesere 7,088 
LOS4eee a cstccrostees 7,336 
1985 eeteenscccscsecenes 8,917 
LO SGies..c.ccceee 8,188 
LOST. scseecte eee 8,235 
LOSS ee ccccecese eee 8,736 
WO SOr ce 2.) eee eee 9,932 
LOO OMS cccce eee DA! 
LOD pee eee 2S 


Machinery 


and 


equipment 


Sub- 
total 


1,012 
1,110 
1,118 
1,236 
1,274 


1,247 
1,258 
1,282 
1,460 
1,668 


1,924 
1,946 
1,909 
2,113 
2,201 


2,714 


10,782 


10,156 
10,352 
11,142 
WeDo 
13,942 


15,554 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
l 


1 
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Total 


1,294 
1,398 
1,432 
Ika) 
1,657 


1,627 
1,646 
1,675 
1,862 
ZO 


2,450 
Bese) 
ZS 
2,696 
DoS 


3,334 
3,663 
4,080 
5,121 
SSI 


6,007 
6,598 
6,990 
7,387 
8,210 


9,383 
0,373 
0,423 
1,263 
2,694 


2,678 
3,266 
4,346 
6,398 
30 


97922 


Total 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


45,770 
58,090 


61,117 
69,921 
VU SEY? 
85,346 
86,274 


87,707 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


29,608 
32,414 


35,969 
39,241 
45,583 
50,714 
50,115 


52,549 


Sub- 
total 


136,389 
140,252 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


2,406 
2,607 
25595 
2,862 
2,969 


3,021 
3,161 
3,356 
3,631 
3,927 


4,365 
4,700 
5,018 
5,263 
5,667 


6,060 
6,574 
7,608 
ONS? 
10,155 


WW als 
13,170 
14,696 
16,974 
LOS ilies 


22,186 
23,062 
24,123 
26,326 
26,433 


21,925 
31,023 
34,133 
37,172 
38,310 


39,202 


Total 


10,613 
11,466 
11,133 
11,419 
11,354 


Li 3s 
11,930 
12,754 
14,612 
16,862 


19,454 
20,048 
20.473 
22,190 
23,465 


26,244 
28,792 
34,226 
42,072 
48,371 


55,412 
59,767 
65,055 
75,028 
85,911 


101,790 
99,823 
97,642 

101,703 

116,937 


125,011 
140,185 
157,068 
173,232 
174,699 


179,454 


Reference Table 19 


Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 


1956 - 1991 
(percentage distribution) 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
Year tion 
ODOR es cshsrtsscccestore $92.) 
MSD De sacesaescvseneteses B3u/, 
NODS ec onccsersuseoserees 28.4 
BOIS O Bo. sce ussessteccte 27.8 
BSGO Bee. costeveoosseases 30.1 
MOONEE so ssvessccecaceeese 36.1 
MOG IE ccvescseecsssttuee 33.6 
MOS brdscescicersoeatect 30.9 
MOG 2S cacthcsecoe eee 30.9 
MOG De scccestescveccstoes 30.9 
OGG fecscecsesssecsteese Sei 
NOG UP acsccsscsesveostace 31.9 
MGS eestor sexe cee 32.5 
DOGO B rosasccevsdeteete 34.3 
MOMOE cccecitsevose tees 35.0 
MOTE cccvcccsovasctecte S/n 
NORD Ec cntecsecevsereee 33.1 
MOIS Ss caceseososssdetets 3253 
MST AS: c cckescosssestate 33.0 
MD Sassen ceecsessttecte BYNES 
MOOI: csesscocsssticrece 31.6 
ADD iibssceccustacessctoaee 34.5 
MOIR. cccdscesere setts 35.4 
MOTO 5. .ccsecoocessttite 38.8 
AO aeaisatnrece tos 44.0 
MO Bien. sceccesonteeeet 43.4 
DO BOM.. cssvcsssssteeeee 45.3 
MO SSIEN, cocstecerteents 47.3 
MOB AD ec cesievesestseete 47.3 
MSDE. acasecsossestees 49.8 
MOSOE, oc ecoecsvsteterte 44.8 
DSi ctescetescecsese ose 42.0 
HOR Reet cectevesrscohiete 43.7 
BSP BO et shoes ceccctvsecte 39.9 
IO) Eto ceccnconssseacce 39.7 
MOOG c.cessevesaeleoe 43.3 


Primary and construction industries 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Sub- 
total 


74.6 
74.4 


66.6 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


Manufacturing 


Capital expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


24.7 
24.9 
23.9 


Note: 1989 figures are actual, 1990 figures are preliminary actual, 1991 figures are intentions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Machinery 
and 
equipment 


45.9 
45.8 
41.8 
42.6 
45.6 


Sub- 
total 


70.7 
70.7 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


20% 
295 
34.3 
36.7 
36.3 


38.6 
Biel 


Table 19 (continued) 
Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 
1956 - 1991 
(percentage distribution) 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 


Capital expenditures 


Capital expenditures 


Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total ture Total tion equipment total ture 
LOSOEe reassess 45.9 27.0 U2S) PH fo 100.0 43.7 Se) 81.6 18.4 
NOS). epee cbocorcctc 49.4 AS) eS 22 100.0 45.8 36.7 82.5 Lid 
LOSS te ceviecsrccctcoes 50.1 26.7 76.8 D2, 100.0 46.5 36.3 82.8 Wed 
LODO Birvasteccasccess 43.9 28.4 72.4 27.6 100.0 46.2 37.1 83.2 16.8 
LOGO eee cves.cscesest 43.2 28.1 71.3 28.7 100.0 44.7 S92 83.9 16.1 
EOGUEScccvsssescestaces 44.9 D2 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 BoP 83.9 16.1 
NOG De ioe oc nccsccessects 42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 
HOGS cicceeerecsevcoctess 43.7 PSS) 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 
LOGS reveveesecoxgsceeet 46.2 22 Vike) 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 
LOGS feesccstecessseseness 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 Sis) $5.2 14.8 
HOGG Five ccvassesscces 43.0 325 75.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 37.6 86.0 14.0 
V9 Gprccscccccctscroteer 42.0 33%) IBY) 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 sys)! 
TOGS Ere cveceotetess 41.4 3301 v5 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 
LOGO RT ores tccsereees 38.9 359) 74.8 WS? 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 153 
LOMO Rercccessccecssertes 42.2 S57) 74.9 25-1 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 15.6 
LOW AR cccusestercesrest 42.0 332 TS 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 
WO) 2itinsssscacscestecte 41.7 33el 74.8 252) 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 11.8 
VOUS Fe vnesrccsescene ee 395 36.7 76.1 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 10.9 
VOU AE cesccenscecesest 38.3 37.4 USS 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 
LOTS). tsccceceseraett 42.9 35.4 78.3 PAM ed} 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 
1976 iiciscscscsntere: 40.8 35.3) 76.1 23:9 100.0 45.5 42.5 87.9 1221 
LOG cccsecsers sconces 41.8 33.9) WH 24.3 100.0 42.6 44.7 87.3 12.7 
LOTS eissscestssseestst 40.4 ahs 75.6 24.4 100.0 40.4 47.0 87.4 12.6 
IO) Oi ccsvccetsccteres 39.7 35.8 75.4 24.6 100.0 41.2 47.3 88.5 11.5 
LOSOeomecoresssseeese 39.0 85:2 74.2 25.8 100.0 41.3 47.3 88.6 11.4 
LOS reecccsscnceeee 40.3 8519 76.2 23.8 100.0 42.6 46.1 88.7 Wigs 
LORD ieacsassvonsneatees 41.3 35.4 76.6 23.4 100.0 42.5 44.5 87.0 13.0 
LOSS irccenceseccrtcess 25y// 36.5 22 27.8 100.0 38.9 47.6 86.6 13.4 
NOGA Focteics<ccess<ctees 34.6 33.8 68.4 31.6 100.0 36.3 a0? 86.5 135 
WO SSiivesccssoxseesstees Sail 33.4 66.1 33.9 100.0 35.8 ales 87.1 12.9 
LOSGvercece eee Sle Boul 64.9 35 100.0 39.0 48.6 87.7 1233 
CEST) eenrect errr 31.0 34.3 65.4 34.6 100.0 Sei 47.6 87.4 12.6 
LOSS eccccescescectereet 30.2 38.2 68.4 31.6 100.0 41.3 46.4 Sia 1253 
NOS OV eecceccercettes 34.5 555 70.0 30.0 100.0 40.3 47.3 87.6 12.4 
LO 9O ears sreceste-cttees 34.6 37.4 72.0 28.0 100.0 41.5 46.6 88.2 11.8 
LOO ere cceecvecseeres 37.4 Sie 74.6 25.4 100.0 375 5Ox7/ 88.3 iez 
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Table 19 (continued) 
Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 
1956 - 1991 

(percentage distribution) 


See eee e eee eeeseneneeees eee seeeseeeseesseeseseseeeeee 


See teen eee eee sees eee ee sees eeeeeeee sees eeeeseeseee 


POOR eee e ene n nena eeeeeeeeseee seen serene seeeeeeneeeeee 


AO Rene eee een ee eee seers sees ee eeeeeeeee sees eeeesesesee 


PPrerrererrerrrrrrrrrrrrr irri i erie iiss 


Perererrerrirrrrirrr irri irri rir) 


Pee ene ee eee e arene sees eres e sees essere ee eseeeeeeesseees 


One e eee e nee eeeeeeeseee esses eeese see eseeeseeesesees 


Prrrrr errr reer errr rr errr errr rrr r terri rrr ir Ty 


PPPerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerririrerri rite errr erry 


Preeeereeererrerrrrrrrrrer errr r rier irri trier trier) 


ERR ene e eee eee ener eee ences eres eee es essen sseeec eee 


Sheen eee neeeeeeenserese seer esses seessesesceessseseees 


Preeeeeeerrerreri errr iret rier reir iii rir tire) 


Aen ee ene e nee nneeneneasneeneeesewseeeseeeseeeseesee eee 


HOR e eee nen sees sees eee eer sees see eeeee sere sor eeeeneee 


Peeereeeereeerrrrerrrrrrr trite tire r i iiitr tii r tir r ys 


AOR e eRe e ee eee eee eee eee eee esses eee eeeee ees ere ee eee 


Eee e emer ee eeerenerceseseresereseeeeeseeeeesseeseeee 


Seem ee nen e en eeeenereneeseeeereeseeeesesenessereseesee 


See eee ee ee eeeeeeseeseeeserssersseeeseeseeeseseseesses 


Construc- 
tion 


79.1 
79.8 
80.0 
80.5 
771.6 


We 
80.1 


Capital expenditures 


Machinery 
and 
equipment 


Institutions 


39 


Sub- 
total 


88.5 
89.0 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


eS 


Capital 


expenditures 


Construc- 
tion 


87.0 
WS 


Housing 


Repair 
expendi- 
ture 


Table 19 (continued) 
Structure of Private and Public Investment by Industry in Canada 


1956 - 1991 
(percentage distribution) 


Government departments Total 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total ture Total tion equipment total ture 
NO DGPrcecceccrccecsneses 72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 ley Zo Ves: 22a) 
WO Die scccecsseses scorers 73.3 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 Slee 25.6 dies 2251, 
VOSS is. cescsessceencecese 70.8 ve 78.1 21.9 100.0 3.9 22.8 76.7 23.3 
LOD OMe catssravserssre ales 6.8 78.4 21.6 100.0 51.2 23 74.9 pase) 
MO GORE rocccsencesessons 70.7 6.2 76.9 23a 100.0 49.1 24.7 73.8 26.2 
NOG Recestascccocseccoct 69.1 Ue 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.8 23.5 73.3 26.7 
NOG 2 cveccestscssstetecs 68.7 7.8 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.9 24.6 M3 26.5 
HOGB ee ecataccmtcees 68.9 7.6 76.5 PES, 100.0 48.3 25.4 131 26.3 
L9G Aref cecsesstevetees 70.0 8.4 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.1 27.0 Tey) 24.9 
NOGS wresteceseseecevee 70.8 8.2 Hoe 20.9 100.0 48.5 28.2 76.7 23:5 
LOGO eesscccesscseceseose 69.5 91 78.5 94) (55) 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 
MOOT ic scecessssorsersece 68.7 8.5 173 BEA) 100.0 47.3 208 76.6 23.4 
VOGS eerie cc ctte eee 66.8 92 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 27.1 1S 24.5 
L969. cccessesscensseces 70.8 7.6 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 Dilan 76.3 Zou 
1970. ccccessserssveee 71.6 The 78.8 BNI 100.0 48.2 27.6 75.8 24.2 
NOT ierecsecesesseccoes 733 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 76.9 Sel 
WOT 2 ie ccsteccasecomtess 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 ded 22.8 
NOUS i 2c ccscssemeee 72.6 10.1 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 77.8 Dae 
LOT] vccvsssosssmeoeess W3.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 21.8 
WO] Syesctcecvsasceteesece 74.2 10.7 84.9 15a 100.0 49.7 29.3 79.0 21.0 
1916 svetsheerecetes TES, 10.1 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 78.7 21.3 
VOTT sassssssscssetserses ey) 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 
IOUS tere csv 73.4 10.2 83.5 16.5 100.0 49.1 28.4 77.4 22.6 
VOTO. ccacatssecseteastes 72.8 9.6 82.4 17.6 100.0 47.6 29.9 77.5 22s 
VO SO. reevcsccteseeh,tees 70.8 10.4 81.2 18.8 100.0 46.7 30.3 77.0 23.0 
POS erecccresestcesecese 69.5 12.0 81.4 18.6 100.0 47.0 312 78.2 21.8 
LOS rice sceccseretrssees 69.5 10.7 80.2 19.8 100.0 46.6 30.3 76.9 2351 
OSS sss crccecestecvess 68.0 11.4 79.4 20.6 100.0 46.8 28.5 j5:3 24.7 
OSS eiccserseatccreetes 65.1 15.6 80.7 1933 100.0 45.0 29.1 74.1 ASS) 
LOSS cscsscescsssscesters 70.2 14.7 84.9 15.1 100.0 49.7 207 77.4 22.6 
LOSGz..ccccavectssceeress 64.6 15.5 80.1 19:9 100.0 48.9 28.8 ih 223 
WOS Tic stcecescestreress 62.1 16.0 78.0 22.0 100.0 49.9 28.0 771.9 22.1 
HOSS te .cccoccennetees 60.9 16.8 We 223 100.0 49.2 29.0 78.3 PACT 
LOB Or acts accatecseatte 60.6 ee, 77.8 22D. 100.0 49.3 29.3 78.5 DAES 
LOGO) Sc eercescessercete 63.6 15.0 78.6 21.4 100.0 49.4 28.7 78.1 ZALS 
LOOT crracerceuseseestees 65.1 14.5 TET 20.3 100.0 48.9 29:3 78.2 21.8 


Reference Table 20 
Private and Public Investment by Region 


Capital Expenditures 


1956 - 1991 
(millions of dollars) 
Year Nfld. 
MO SO eee. 100 
HOST escsses 103 
RODS stencsee 108 
| Ko o}9 aa 116 
1960... 149 
iio aaa 186 
19 G2 ...50 261 
HOGS =....... 234 
1964........ 232 
MOOD 200.00 228 
1966....:... 340 
NOG ex.s -s-0 360 
HOGS”... 387 
1969 0.0. 395 
H970.%...<: 503 
ROW Vets 678 
NOT 2 cos500s0 607 
WOW S osn.2. 634 
ES yf ea 698 
HOD .stecs 3 714 
NST Orecese 829 
OT Tasne-ncs WN 
HOU Se5.205ss 784 
MOTO) cones 1,035 
1OSO ss... 1,087 
EOS Pees. 1,239 
M982 voccesse jiuly/ 
1983 oo csss0 1,690 
1984........ 1,800 
MO8S...s:... 1,956 
L986::....s- 2,026 
HOST csr. .s 1,844 
1988.:.:...- 1,923 
HOS89 <i... 2,100 
1990::.2..;. 1,963 
SIS) ieee 2,701 


439 


2,832 
2,730 


2,741 


Atlantic 
region 


32 
484 


Que. 


1,883 
2,057 
2,120 
2,148 
2,053 


2,002 
2,148 
2,283 
2,839 
3,221 


3,441 
3,204 
Shs 
3,376 
3,418 


4,150 
4,824 
5,827 
7,398 
9,170 


9,813 
10,702 
10,794 
11,854 
12,819 


13,739 
13,098 
13,947 
15,748 
19,240 


21,030 
24,941 
27,454 
29,548 
30,322 


31,068 


3,143 
2,939 
2,889 


2,829 
3,033 
3,284 
3/33 
4,458 


5,289 
5,417 
why, 
6,307 
6,928 


7,460 
8,237 
NS 
11,816 
12,920 


13,948 
14,732 
15,561 
17,093 
19,106 


22,741 
22,423 
22,724 
24,891 
31,864 


38,396 
44,966 
50,398 
57,207 
53,259 


55,079 


5,030 


Note: 1989 figures are actual, 1990 figures are preliminary actual, 1991 figures are intentions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Prairie 
region 


OT, 
1,695 
1,817 
1,932 
1EO25 


25,545 
26,843 


153 
184 


482 
525 


1,657 
2,087 


1378 
1,088 


Se, 
943 


820 


Reference Table 21 

Business Non-Residential Construction 
Capital Expenditures 

1956 - 1991 

(millions of dollars) 


Machinery Non- 
and residential Non- Non- 
Year Total‘) equipment construction — Energy”? Energy Resource) Resource 
VOD Geek oe actiestceetankct tr tteeancusnceencenevetenses 5,084 2,600 2,484 1,085 3,999 2,389 2,695 
OSI Reeser cticsctronsaseaseseuls ciesgaterrtensctesdesseeseses 5,769 2,806 2,963 1,419 4,350 2,750 3,019 
VOSS io. sccveseses cose ccavseusetosccsacocsvenstosstsexseccass 5,000 2,376 2,625 1,178 3:823 2,188 2,812 
NOD Dear cskcstccvaccencceusxctctcsssertesecscees taxteerenes 4,950 2,544 2,407 914 4,036 2,008 2,942 
VOGO) Rk atedeedesciusvasncsacacs costestioess otzsseestecsees 5,016 2,630 2,386 923 4,093 2,023 2,993 
MOG ioiscesccksadescsodcnccsesctooceeu sees sosecessenetesss 4,931 2,459 2,472 1,141 3,790 2,194 2,736 
W962 Siss.csvccecccacccesvcsecesevesesseseontcnesssestomnes 122 2,702 2,420 1,014 4,108 2,286 2,836 
POO B eave cosvecstetceesvesstvveOncescoestecnsdcestussec Suess 5,591 2,998 2,593 1,140 4,450 2,516 3,075 
DOGS visescH stele Secs caessteoseceseessesesiensostossosees 6,760 3,668 3,092 1,361 5,399 3,019 3,741 
WO GS ec setcoteecctessvelcostecccdttrstescecoseecererar 8,037 4,441 3,596 1,544 6,493 3,398 4,639 
V9OG Si eevcccncncsecsstevssaccssessessessnscccssecsosstotoers 9,781 5,401 4,380 1,892 7,889 4,241 5,540 
NOT coves cccssadeccctvsczsttss erecataraceennecessosteeres 9,709 5,451 4,258 DONT 7,692 4,425 5,284 
NOG SivececcsSaccecnesecetvanccsortrcectoeeee eee 9,318 5,091 4,227 2,150 7,168 4,347 4,971 
NOOO iceeisadeateces deenttetactise ete tot teen coc cteene er 10,087 5,689 4,398 2,281 7,806 4,658 5,429 
DRE AO aie rere sercer cere bere ton cPe oem er aeaecG 11,148 6,063 5,085 2,595 8,553 5,141 6,007 
|S) eee emcee erceennracen aren eet 12,010 6,403 5,607 2,955 9,055 5,941 6,069 
O22 re vauescn terse i eaNss Seen tcee ten eee Saas cc uses 135132 7,206 5,926 3,156 9,976 6,167 6,965 
|b Of ie emerson eececy ctr rer ee Poe A Oso 16,127 9,027 7,100 3,710 12,417 024) 8,900 
L974: sickscanceastcassactesestasseceswes Sevtssdssasdectocenes 20232 11,285 8,947 4,433 15,800 8,723 11,509 
LOTS eecvectssvuctessseteotesossveeetoe ase wae 24,594 135235 11,358 6,086 18,507 11,061 135533 
1976.25 Aeoiic De eeeteronsckors teertee teens see 26,252 14,567 11,684 6,910 19,341 12585 Sh Al 
Ore aes rete cocker coe cet tenis cescsacecteet 28,505 15,485 13,020 7,917 20,588 13,936 14,569 
VOTS ccccsvesccsscatececsdsscouteteon newt thee teses eee 31,528 17,376 14,152 9,398 22,130 15,429 16,099 
OID eiecesssasccecesers cossccesttocoe teeter osaserteerane 38,960 21,435 172525 11,170 27,790 18,703 20,258 
VO SO eer ccccccsseseoteiesecestenete merece yaceeereee 46,382 24,678 21,704 13,350 33,031 22,478 23,904 
NOS eeeeeeccesc er ececerte ete treco eet ee oto 56,340 30,014 26,325 16,504 39,836 28,094 28,246 
NOS Dates ceeerec cone severe. comer eee teereetenesscciesriete 55,354 28,393 26,961 18,358 36,996 29,170 26,184 
OSG Pere ee ccecceece crete eect eter eco teeta 49,338 25,849 23,489 15,862 33,476 24,940 24,398 
1) 24 oe eto creer arece A Sea eer 50,810 26,894 23,916 15,070 35,740 23,932 26,878 
POSS isos scsic. ape tscte tee eee eet ace 55,481 29,568 25,913 15,602 39,879 23,943 31,538 
DOS Oe ee ee Ae eecr eee ee ice 57,641 32,910 24,731 12,417 45,224 20,271 37,370 
NO Sie kaw crssteteeecerrtecc tore eee oa 62,416 35,937 26,479 11,622 50,793 21,096 41,320 
LOSS a cece seer 72,761 41,901 30,860 14,281 58,479 25,905 46,855 
LOS O aes 2 oe soceeee tae sta eae tte test trea 80,497 46,492 34,004 15,300 65,197 28,651 51,845 
Oo] Beaten at rr thr cri tc Ro otto 80,391 46,034 34,357 17,792 62,599 29,323 51,068 
LOO [eertcerecerietssiitctrecrtte renee ae 84,554 48,279 36,275 22,478 62,076 33,242 Sesh 


(1) Total private and public capital expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 

(2) Energy industries includes upstream oil and gas, pipeline gas distribution and electric power industries. 

(3) Resource related industries include agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, pipeline, electric power gas distribution and manufacturing industries 
of wood, pulp and paper, and petroleum refining. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Table 21.1 
Change in Business Non-Residential Construction 
Capital Expenditures 


1957 - 1991 
(per cent) 
Machinery Non- 

and residential Non- Non- 
Year Total equipment construction Energy Energy Resource Resource 
BOD DD Bassas sseesistodncesosasettsasteatssssacsesrdesteassceats IWF) 7.9 19.3 30.8 8.8 ily) 12.0 
BSD DG lerecesszestecceascearccscosstesvecesasassconsedcnetres -13.3 -15.3 -11.4 -17.0 -12.1 -20.5 -6.8 
BPD Rereccciasecsstreccrososeteceressecesecasisesovcteecsete -1.0 7-3 | -8.3 -22.4 5.6 -8.2 4.6 
MSDS chs stan snckccencecsscsetecssecssdvasevesiesatossctesbs ies 3.4 -0.8 1.0 1.4 0.7 ey 
EDOM Ges csssvivesoncssccsosnrsisesscasessectessecesseasenssss -1.7 -6.5 3.6 23.6 -7.4 8.5 -8.6 
MO GZ irc cccessasessssessssatessnassssesssnonesessnesssessursts a9 o9 -2.1 -11.1 8.4 4.2 3.6 
TGS Recssccossasesscssesosetessosodeceseossasonsessatenosess on 10.9 7.1 W253) 8.3 10.0 8.4 
TOA es sacsvercassisncscterovestcnceecsesdusesscecesesests 20.9 22.4 19:2 19.3 74) 33) 20.0 21 
BES Darsns cxstsuccvessenoconpocesceseseascestessssasetescoce 18.9 Ziel 16.3 13.4 20.3 12.6 24.0 
Med Oe csersog ssi ssscscecsosteaseeivekssnsteessonctesetssts lel PEG 21.8 22.6 215 24.8 19.4 
BO Gi lec cavcscescecucoescesnceottsereccesvearsesconconeaseovs -0.7 0.9 -2.8 6.6 -2.5 4.3 -4.6 
BOGS ie ctscavccstcetecessveseescovstersctvecelseswcteeseests -4.0 -6.6 -0.7 6.6 -6.8 =e -5.9 
MEG Te ctocescscctrsecesssctoretccocscercvsaceteonessetseseds 8.3 ley 4.0 6.1 8.9 TA 9.2 
MOU Were nacsscssseks test ocorcnrscatreses sSostaanoestrasts Sto 10.5 6.6 15.6 13.8 9.6 10.4 10.6 
MOE Mice. eacccssc custenctancapaccsctscetatiecesdessoesesnievs 1k) 5.6 10.3 13:9 3.9 15.6 1.0 
BD TDIens cave nensstaasioscstevenseecencecnctscescetietecss$ 9:3 125 Shi 6.8 10.2 3.8 14.8 
MEDD yor stasstesotsceessssusscetcossencsesconvesicosetcesetet 22.8 D8) 19.8 17.6 24.5 Ie 27.8 
MD /AM. ote sac sbe rotscsaansetatsenesececcsensraceeseeese ates 25D 25.0 26.0 SES Dee 20.7 29)3 
MUD IR Bis esescctatscesacanssorcetcteceateasetsscostece ies 21.6 17.3 27.0 BS 17.1 26.8 17.6 
ME) /] Ope bens cctccscoseccvesn ueccivesostavesesenteteeste> 6.7 10.1 29 1335 4.5 1333 1.4 
MSD UU moreosecoh sessosseseceusvensseatcastecsest sescsesesetee’s 8.6 6.3 11.4 14.6 6.4 12 6.2 
MDT) GinccvvsconscctouseaecsossssStaacnsrscsessoutvacteassters 10.6 12 8.7 18.7 We 10.7 10.5 
MOTO Ee ectsosssssseresvarseinesessteseseesecssee seovarsestte 23.6 23.4 23.8 18.9 25.6 212 25.8 
MOOS O Fe fecaca seve sscstaccssonstccont-toreestce<suceabehecn cus 19.0 jy) 23.8 19.5 18.9 20.2 18.0 
HES Mer stccsstosccectescesuettessiseesesestessceseeesietsaess PANS) 21.6 23) 23.6 20.6 25.0 18.2 
MDE Dieter ton svsoteeccscesstssessecttresesesescs saseeteatess -1.7 -5.4 2.4 Wik? -7.1 3.8 -7.3 
MBS erecta cones ensertessseoceaceanetaceseseceraserteleess -10.9 -9.0 -12.9 -13.6 -9.5 -14.5 -6.8 
MS) SAWN cst avesarcscscadsentestscnescsseceustsscseecoeseatives 3.0 4.0 1.8 -5.0 6.8 -4.0 10.2 
BSD SS /erehs.cocvestucorsccoutssarcsedserssckesssssnssecessees 9.2 9:9 8.4 3) 11.6 0.0 Wf3} 
MSG E. 5. <..sc-cstscesoossnstdscasetcttocssscezsoaueesesots Vy) 13 -4.6 -20.4 13.4 -15.3 18.5 
MPD BY Peart rcssessssietecseeece xcsestveserersessuostoonstebecs 8.3 9.2 Tel -6.4 12.3 4.1 10.6 
BEDS Gleencsteccscteectrcsvcsstoersesececsttterecvsecsorsteeets 16.6 16.6 16.5 229 15} 22.8 13.4 
MED SO Pattecccces cots secorecsteststceessteesseserswactarseeeet 10.6 11.0 10.2 7.1 HES 10.6 10.6 
MOS Oysioanssnosssessscseesssucessstzecet stecsonssesoSeassate -0.1 -1.0 1.0 16.3 -4.0 253 -1.5 
BoD Occ arescsiaccassendaas<snceerastecuseccseassaestssss Sy 4.9 5.6 26.3 -0.8 13.4 0.5 
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Reference Table 22 

Business Capital Expenditures by Region !) 
1956 - 1991 

(millions of dollars) 


Atlantic Prairie Yukon 

Year Nfld. PEI. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region = B.C.°%) N.W.T. Canada 
1956 48 12 +100 100 261 1,093 1,788 214 376 609 1,199 721 as 5,062 

1957 56 10 93 83 243 1,318 2,200 248 329 539 1,116 893 --- 5,770 
1958 45 16 89 84 233 1,262 1,827 268 334 549 1,150 529 — 5,000 
1959 54 14 = 100 120 288 1,317 1,638 320 311 588 1,218 489 --- 4,951 

1960 ip, 16 109 102 298 1,287 1,676 309 314 628 1,251 504 ~-- 5,016 
1961-117 18 112 90 337 1,223 1,591 234 293 708 1,235 543 “se 4,929 

1962 191 lo ~©—-102 96 405 1,238 1,731 262 326 601 1,189 558 a S22 
1963-142 20% 121 112 394 1,319 1,839 313 425 692 1,431 607 ~- 5,590 
1964 126 20 160 159 466 1,656 2221 316 460 795 1,570 847 --- 6,761 

1965 113 20 ~=—«:169 219 521 1,909 2,690 328 521 922 gal 1,143 = 8,035 
1966 208 2025 249 702 2,225 3,313 406 666 1,073 2,145  —-1,360 36 9,780 
1967 232 pe ee! 215 742 1,970 3,257 477 702 1425 2,303 6 1,377 59 9,708 
1968 246 19 248 176 689 1,853 3.128 547 675 1,159 2,381 1,200 71 9,318 
1969 279 19 298 245 841 1,847 3,619 539 513 1,271 2303 eas 103 10,087 
1970 375 20 378 279° 1,052 1,883 4,340 528 408 1,363 2,300 ~=—:1,463 108 11,146 
1971 489 200875 304 1,185 2,141 4,377 463 444 1,376 2,282 1,896 128 ~=—-:12,010 
1972 397 2559 316 260 1,056 2,719 4,696 581 577 1,587 2,745 1,691 226 13132 
1973 368 As 6527 326 ©=-:1,262 3,421 5,622 724 676 2,067 3,466 2,058 298  =-:16,127 
1974 350 AS 526 571 1,492 4,468 7,058 914 819 2,720 4,453 2,441 321, 520,232 
1975 330 45 508 TiS) 1,597 5,880 8,363 1,070 1,149 3,556 5,175) 262 358 24,594 
1976 395 Sip 550) 657." S653 5,676 8,409 1,218 1,348 4,732 7,298 2,821 394 26,251 

1977 345 63 582 691 ‘1,681 6,320 8,989 1,208 1,398 5,299 7,905 3,201 410 28,505 
1978 406 68 653 801 1,928 6,782 9,802 1,200 1,520 6,214 8,934 3,746 336 =: 331,528 
1979 609 80-4 771 OTT aeass DOT ae VANS 1,363 2,075 8,332 11,769 4,947 497 38,960 
1980 629 105 926 976 2,636 8,760 13,647 1,458 2,390 10,433 14,281 6,254 804 46,382 


1981 831 Somes LO OSS iS ly 6 9,432 16,356 1,672 ST 13,612 18.411 7,478 1,486 56,340 
1982 1,098 107. 1,655 1,174 4,034 9,354 16,287 1,416 2,625 12,904 16,945 6,819 LOS 55,354 
1983 ele so US leO2S 823 4,000 8,566 15,346 1,360 2,700 9,631 13,692 5,966 1,768 49,338 
1984 1,245 108 1,682 SIGNS 5 9,613 16,679 1,625 2,678 9,024 135327 5,762 1,497 50,810 
1985 1,269 107. 1,637 =1,036 4,048 10,343 19,502 1,801 2797 9,967 14,565 SUS: 1,108 55,481 


1986 1,243 118 1,550 SHAM) Beh0) PASS) 23,447 1,944 2392 8,670 13,006 5,306 UN 57,641 
1987 1,080 133 1,481 SEB) ah{ores// 13,114 = 25,653 1,832 2,680 9,026 13,538 5,985 438 62,416 
1988 1,056 158 1,760 1,326 4,300 14,825 RY TS 2,073 3,025, ESS 16,413 Tepes) B)3i5! 72,761 
1989 1,027 183 2,039 1,714 4,963 17,338 32,477 2,302 2,748 10,996 16,045 8,987 687 80,497 
1990 930 Gee O23 a OS rae 2 LVETLOD SS 30;318 2,437 35233 11,792 17,463 9,686 443 80,391 
WEI iayee, AO) AS yO SEK eal 32,130 2,428 3,622 12,731 18,781 SITS: 368 84,554 


(1) Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) 1956 to 1965 includes figures for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Note: 1989 figures are actual, 1990 are preliminary actuals, 1991 figures are intentions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Intentions (61-205). 
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Table 22.1 


Change in Business Capital Expenditures by Region 


1957 - 1991 

(per cent) 

Year Nfld. 
OS] onwsevacezest 16.0 
MD Oiesscccsesvese -20.1 
WDD cc sneessnsnas Paes} 
MO GO) Pes socessese 32.4 
Ger secosereres 63.9 
WO G2 ecssscesees 63.1 
MOOS Ritsccccsess -25.5 
WGA occhcssee -11.2 
HOGS cass nscecees -10.7 
MO GO! esesscrecse 84.1 
NOG 7 Parcs ccsesese 11eS 
MDGS. va cssecesss Se 
WOOO seccsscesse 13.8 
MOT Olscsecntses 34.3 
MT recssocsessees 30.3 
MOTD Brtcsnceusss -18.8 
HOTS takes coos -7.4 
NOTA Rr. .essesrss -4.9 
NOD ivsesezesesees -5.6 
MOH G ss cess senses oe, 
BO Pilacscee -12.7 
MOT S Rersecssceees 17.6 
CUT AS eee 50.2 
MO SO cess ncees 3:3 
NOS rrcscesoces 32.0 
HOS 2 Ae ac.cos B22) 
WO 8S oo teczsesss Si 
WO BA were cnssosces 9.3 
MOSS ieecossevessas 1.9 
MO SOlcccrsscssces -2.0 
Rae -13.1 
WSS crtssesscsves -2.2 
NOS Oe cesessesees -2.7 
NOOO errcsoveecee -9.4 
MOO Uirrereresecee? 64.0 


N.B. 


-16.7 
0.6 


Atlantic 
region 


45 


Prairie 
region 


Yukon 

BieGa oO Naw ol: 
23.8 --- 
-40.8 --- 
-7.5 --- 
3.0 --- 
ed --- 
2.9 <== 
8.6 --- 
39.6 --- 
35.0 --- 
18.9 --- 
is 60.7 
-12.9 Die: 
12.9 44.9 
7.9 4.7 
29.6 18.9 
-10.8 76.4 
DAA Sieg) 
18.6 79 
TA eS 
Veh 10.2 
13.4 4.0 
17.0 -17.9 
3201 47.9 
26.4 61.6 
19.6 84.9 
-8.8 28.8 
-12.5 =| 
=3 4m 3, 
Be -26.0 
-10.3 -35.3 
12.8 -38.9 
25.6 21.6 
19.6 28.7 
7.8 -35.5 
0.9 -16.7 


Reference Table 23 


Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1948 - 1990 
(number of units) 


Starts Completions Under construction? 
Centres Centres Centres 
of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
population Other population Other population 

Year and over(2) areas Total and over’) areas Total and over?) Total 
WOR ee erkvecssscheesestortaesses 57,888 32,306 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 39,217 56,456 
TOA Ge a wtincecescstteertomnenes 58,125 32,384 90,509 59,785 28,448 88,233 37,344 58,169 
FOSOSoivcosseecrcneeeeceeoeeee 68,599 23,932 92,531 62,847 26,168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
TOSI «x .ccccteteereetess 47,374 21,205 68,579 61,167 20,143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
MOS 2 crc cteccscskexeceotennees 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
VOSS Rivet tateccescxcccemersosesees 80,313 22,096 102,409 WEES: 23,464 96,839 42,808 59,923 
[SY rece erreeresectrececeecceces 89,755 DS ie: ie Sw27/ 80,593 Dien 101,965 51,302 68,64 1 

1 ES Je SEPP ee heen ers ce err 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 53,677 79,339 
TOS6% sc ccsestecescesstcerensees 87,309 40,002 127,311 95,152 40,548 135,700 44,386 68,579 
VOST Us ccsseosensdseacereetocs 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 117,283 49,508 72,573 
TOSS) otcccecenctecereettereces 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88,162 
TODO cs aeearevoscccertroareesces 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 37,612 145,671 59,879 81,905 
LOGO! cee eerescescteeewoeeeese 76,687 BZ aii 108,858 90,513 33,244 23a Oi7. 44,975 65,773 
LOGI ee heres 92,741 32,836 25S, 83,148 32,460 115,608 393}5) 5) 73,583 
WOG2E ee eteesctcceeeteeens 102,008 28,087 130,095 98,530 QS oe 126,682 59,387 76,153 
LOGS: ccoccsessccstacectocorsteresss 118,512 30,112 148,624 99,133 29,058 128,191 77,929 96,613 
TOGA ee ccctiettienesetrs 133,562 32,096 165,658 121,378 29,585 150,963 88,493 107,718 
96D CiSa eects meeenoteke 135,218 31,347 166,565 122,197 30,840 153,037 99,815 119,854 
WOGG) ee ere eee eee ee 108,329 26,145 134,474 134,569 27,623 162,192 TA A/F) 88,621 

L9GIh inne ee 131,858 32,265 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
(9GSeerere eee 162,267 34,611 196,878 136,337 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
W9GO et ee 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 36,737 195,826 114,386 137,357 
LOTORL Se ee 150,999 39,529 190,528 138,576 S/ev5) 175,827 123,901 148,185 
LORIE S oe ee 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 2012232 145,885 VPLS /ee25}7/ 
1972. eee 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 232.227 163,318 188,630 
NSW iS Were een ree eereroerreee 211,543 56,986 268,529 197,513 49,068 246,581 174,852 207,236 
NS Ce RR AA ei 169,437 52,686 222,123 202,989 54,254 257,243 138,360 168,406 
LOTSA ccs eee 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
NT Necteprr te Bee OEE 209,762 63,441 273,203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
WO Tilfecete.ccecvertcc etter 200,201 45,523 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
OTS eke ees ee 178,678 48,989 227,667 198,777 47,756 246,533 135,239 164,702 
The eterno eeeranae rnanaeons lel 45,332 197,049 178,604 47,885 226,489 103,414 128,601 

USO be esccsets eee 125,013 33,588 158,601 140,996 35,172 176,168 84,195 105,780 
LOSI ccscc re 142,441 35,532 177,973 137,955 37,041 174,996 85,515 102,829 
LOS Desc cates 104,792 21,068 125,860 22511 21,691 133,942 74,685 89,055 
VOSS ree cere 134,207 28,438 162,645 135,848 27,160 163,008 70,118 84,930 
OSA reciente 110,874 24,026 134,900 127,303 25,709 153,012 50,995 63,899 
MOSS rate tee cceeest eee 139,408 26,418 165,826 750 21356 139,106 71,667 86,366 
LO SOR ee 170,863 28,922 199,785 156,072 28,533 184,605 86,400 101,440 
LOS Ree ae 215,340 30,646 245,986 188,839 29,137 217,976 112,925 127,747 
OSS ere ee 189,635 32,927 222,562 187,305 29,227 216,532 113,427 131,452 
LO SO eee eer ee 183,323 32,059 215,382 185,613 31,758 DGS 109,935 127,563 
LOO Ree re eecere 150,620 31,010 181,630 175,079 31,084 206,163 83,813 100,672 


(1) At end of period. 


(2) Data for years after 1967 based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 
Note: Data for 1962 to 1965 are based on 1961 Census area definitions, for 1966 to 1971 on 1966 Census area definitions, for 1972 to 1976 on 
1971 Census area definitions, and for 1977 to 1981 on 1976 Census area definitions. Subsequent data are based on 1981 Census area defi- 


nitions. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 24 

Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 
1955 - 1990 

(number of units) 


Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
detached detached 
Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
Year detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
BOD De tcasessezcoscess 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 2S ysi| 127,929 
MOS Ocescocavvesevarce 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 127,311 95,656 11,872 De sy) 26,035 135,700 
WO Sire ossescneees 82,955 O22 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2350) Dy eMile: 117,283 
MODS eeccsesats cases 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
MO estrnassccesrst 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
WS GO Fe. sessezessee 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 78,113 9,911 1,616 34,117 12337537) 
MOG ees csscusssecns 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 sy sy/7/ 76,171 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
TOG 2S Secovectres-eo 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 W5;593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
MSI OSicseosscecssscns 77,158 7,891 S55) 59,680 148,624 ESS 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
NOGA ocsscseescosaces 77,079 8,706 4,755 75,118 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
WO GD ceecsreceeasre 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
OGG cresessescectsss 70,642 7,281 5,000 Sp) 134,474 73,858 7,707 6,412 74,215 162,192 
WO GI cercatensenseees 72,534 95939 UY 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
MI OSccrcccsteccteseee T5539 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
MDOG eee vcccscseceses 78,404 10,373 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
WTO ettesseeseces ss 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
KA astern. 98,056 LS 15,659 106,187 233,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
DT overs Seeessevcees 115,570 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 28222) 
NTS scetecetcssencces 131,952 13,235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
MITA ie cccsssesesess 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 PQ N23 129,704 12,509 192s 95,805 257,243 
MO] Sietovceccesscsees 123,929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 75,157 216,964 
MOTO. .cror.sncscess 5 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 DSI 71,294 236,249 
MOT [cctsevecsecveces 108,403 18,373 26,621 SEW) 245,724 ET 92 17,281 31,561 85,155 251,789 
MOT Siscssecnsessescese 110,029 WI 20,379 Vero) 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
M7 east ace caceeaeee 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 112,105 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
HO SO te ossestees 87,721 11,149 11,402 48,329 158,601 90,720 13,675 13,398 58,375 176,168 
MO Si Miscagossesevsess 89,071 11,768 155525 61,609 ESAS 98,412 12,831 13,252 50,501 174,996 
NOS? ce cccaseensess est 54,457 6,254 11,987 53,162 125,860 54,720 8,480 16,082 54,660 133,942 
OSS) cervtoescseessas 102,385 6,615 9,521 44,124 162,645 95,320 TJS 9,747 50,812 163,008 
O84 oho idsvessesces 83,651 D592 8,315 37,342 134,900 88,875 5,962 91997 48,178 153,012 
WS SD sixtecesevoeserss 98,624 6,338 9,288 3) Lhe 165,826 84,894 6,082 7,672 40,458 139,106 
WO EG. Secot.sceessseee 120,008 8,272 10,485 61,020 199,785 110,902 7,746 8,966 56,991 184,605 
WO Si) ccecetesec-cxeese 140,139 8,460 17,017 80,370 245,986 133,247 7,864 13,951 62,914 217,976 
MOS 8 xoecctesscecesess 128,465 7,628 16,981 69,488 222,562 129 21a 8,111 16,683 62,527 216,532 
NSO PRUE cvrccescsss 125,968 7,524 16,262 65,628 215,382 123,469 7,602 16,817 69,483 217,371 
NOD) Sees recceceees 102,315 Tees 16,240 55,524 181,630 117,990 8,517 16,040 63,616 206,163 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 25 

Main Components of the Labour Market 
1966 - 1990 

(thousands of persons, rates in per cent) 


Employment 
Population _Partici- Employment to Unem- 
15 years pation Labour es DOpUlAtOn Unem- ployment 
Year and over rate force Total Full-time Part-time ratio ployment rate 
NGG rae ere cae cetecencsatteessse --- Ses) 7,493 7,242 --- --- --- 251 3.4 
DO Gir cseccore caeresetsetccccsccensndse --- 57.6 7,747 7,451 --- --- --- 296 3.8 
NOG ieterersccasceneeesstesscescstocsssecs --- 57.6 TESS 7,593 =-- --- --- 358 4.5 
NO GO recsssccnctartectecetsscsscsesccceses --- SUL) 8,194 7,832 --- --- --- 362 4.4 
UO Olercsceaceccseceensetenestircesenseeses 14,528 57.8 8,395 1M --- --- 54.5 476 5.7 
LOWY Recsesevteosseuseceteresusencsvaceets 14,872 58.1 8,639 8,104 --- --- 54.5 535 6.2 
OTD nates ccotrstcctnsecscascorereseae 15,186 58.6 8,897 8,344 --- --- 54.9 DoS 6.2 
WOTS lievsscscsxscesetroesssetscesessosesess 15,526 aS) 9,276 8,761 --- --- 56.4 515 SES 
OTA rere rere curati cts mrctanes- secnsaees 15,924 60.5 9,639 9,125 --- --- 73 514 By! 
DOTS ee ecctece-2s-cecneseateoeeseteeseeness 16,323 61.1 9,974 9,284 8,296 988 56.9 690 6.9 
D7 Grecercczcescsocteest ed seteusessecertes 16,701 61.1 10,203 9,477 8,431 1,047 56.7 726 al 
NOD TD ccoscssesecssstetetsskstscesecsonssctes 17,051 61.6 10,500 9,651 8,524 1,128 56.6 849 8.1 
NOT Sicteccececcsecestenccestnes<sorcssenese NI sei0/4 62.7 10,895 9,987 8,780 1,206 SED 908 8.3 
LOTS ietitossecsstcatsereteressacecesters 17,702 63.4 e231 10,395 9,094 1,301 58.7 836 7.4 
LO 8Oesiccscccssessssessevsssassetssseasess 18,053 64.1 11,573 10,708 9,316 1,392 Se)3) 865 T&S: 
LOSI Rectesseovteversescesstescossoccrstees 18,368 64.8 11,899 11,001 ols 1,486 aye 898 Wes: 
1982 ieicsssesesosacunseoctsetecsssceecssscs 18,608 64.1 11,926 10,618 9,090 1,528 Sie 1,308 11.0 
LOSS \ccescsseesscccetstteceessecearsoosts 18,805 64.4 12,109 10,675 9,036 1,639 56.8 1,434 11.8 
NORA rosccrasencceecsteneseaeseenrcaseeoee 18,996 64.8 12,316 10,932 9,263 1,669 ES 1,384 11.2 
LORS As. csctesectencentassetesssesvesas ees 19,190 65.3 132 1221 9,484 IFS 58.5 est 10.5 
WOSGirisssoaseststrerssttcessesstecedeceee 19,397 65.7 12,746 11,531 9,742 1,789 59.4 1215 o).5 
VOB Tieton cetesceetes scart cnacte cae eeen 19,642 66.2 13,011 11,861 10,057 1,804 60.4 1,150 8.8 
LOSS ees ceseentee sensors nares 19,890 66.7 135275 12,245 10,363 1,882 61.6 1,031 7.8 
HOBO isc scscssoscescsececcuscscssseecseees 20,141 67.0 13,503 12,486 10,597 1,888 62.0 1,018 des 
NO SO Rivscencetsencatenssctacsess coretees 20,430 67.0 13,681 L272 10,640 1,932 Giles) 1,109 8.1 


Note: Small differences in total may arise due to rounding. 

Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey re- 
placed the former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Table 25.1 
Change in Main Components of the Labour Market 


1967 - 1990 
Employment 

Population Employment Partici- to Unem- 

15 years Labour a Unem- pation population ployment 

and over force Total Full-time Part-time — ployment rate ratio rate 
Year (per cent change) (percentage point difference) 
BEI ON Pencxcscicvesscostseetestsostersterser? --- 3.4 2) --- --- 17.9 0.3 --- 0.4 
BES tee ctctbnct. Seasartrtnastecteon.Stesees --- 2.6 1R9 --- --- 20.9 0.0 --- 0.7 
BOD Biss icuctan'esvlent easesa vanes coven --- oul Bll --- --- 1.1 0.3 --- -0.1 
MOAN Liescsacevtssteceectisocrssvessusest --- 23) Iti --- --- BileS -0.1 --- 13 
MOHALI, coca ccoussocsteneese tes otcesceccess 2.4 Ps) 2D --- --- 12.4 0.3 -0.0 0.5 
DS eS rere zal 3.0 3.0 --- --- 3.4 0.5 0.5 0.0 
NED TS Re svssvesssacvstesccagasversscedoceess Zee 4.3 5.0 --- --- -6.9 1.1 iS) -0.7 
NTA. assssesecsoscecvenssesectstsscacsess 2.6 3.9 4.2 --- --- -0.2 0.8 0.9 -0.2 
MOOT es ssvessasssvesossseesstsonssssbatince 2D 35 1.7 --- --- 34.2 0.6 -0.4 1.6 
WTO Gr acssesstcassnsctsatssesonsetsseazase 2S 23 Za 1.6 a) D2 0.0 -0.1 0.2 
MO ec ccsscsssossencebsensensossstseaseets Zl 29 1.8 Iai thy 16.9 0.5 -0.1 1.0 
MOUS Gs cescessssstes cep sseteatossassecesees 1.9 3.8 Sh) 3.0 7.0 6.9 fet 0.9 0.2 
HOD et escsctsessoncosteposassstessescesse 1.9 Soll 4.1 3.6 7.8 -7.9 0.7 12 0.9 
BBO 3, SocsssssessesvsseastonaesesseisscSes 2.0 3.0 3.0 2.4 7.0 35 0.7 0.6 0.1 
MOB Lose dscsscessszascteskescBetcensonssces ie, 2.8 2s Dall 6.8 3.8 0.7 0.6 0.0 
BEDS Ore dostsasseasenstretcttcsosensieesees ies! 0.2 -3.5 -4.5 2.8 45.7 -0.7 -2.8 3D 
Be) BO Nee eaasescstsccdeedetotenscacsenstess tel ES 0.5 -0.6 73 9.6 0.3 -0.3 0.8 
BD Scersc defies; cdidoo, cetbcaitecacsnecsetese 1.0 ley 2.4 DES 1.8 -3.5 0.4 0.8 -0.6 
MOBO cdsccsssesscesetcqussstecseatesesises 1.0 1.8 2.6 2.4 4.1 -5.3 0.5 0.9 -0.7 
I SON co sasssccessnceceessctensccsscnesses 1.1 iloi/ 2.8 25 3.0 -7.3 0.4 1.0 -1.0 
BEDS. Soccewes aes seescetestewtesccesorocans 3 el 29 3.2 0.9 -5.3 0.5 0.9 -0.7 
BOBS ie, ccvssossacciceastersssensescetescsi rs 2.0 BZ 3.0 4.3 -10.3 0.5 Wed -1.0 
BOE Ove oeiadesstecascsteseeseecosetevezesss {Ns} eT 2.0 2S 0.4 alles: 0.3 0.4 -0.3 
MEI) is centcsssncceseatsssssesensecsisseree 1.4 ils: 0.7 0.4 2:3 8.9 0.0 -0.5 0.6 
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Reference Table 26 
Labour Force and Employment by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 - 1990!) 


(thousands) 
Male Female 
Year Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 
Labour Force 
G6 Gis cecssscscee cenceseseessreaciesetes 5,147 1,025 4,122 3,320 2,346 785 1,561 1,291 7,493 
VO Gi ecotectecescccvs casttesstentcsccesscacas 5,261 1,078 4,183 S37 2,485 833 1,653 1372 7,747 
BOGS ieretesadsschsccseocssdesecssasssseases 5,354 1,114 4,240 3,413 2,597 879 1,718 1,421 7,951 
NOG OT Be eeseveces ceo escscerseeir ootestes 5,465 1,147 4,318 3,474 2,728 919 1,809 1,494 8,194 
VOTO rari, coc oseeteen cect eowasthss Seoul 1,190 4,381 S525 2,824 940 1,883 1,564 8,395 
LOT eezsesaccteccvocssteteccewcceeseees 5,667 1,232 4,435 3,590 BON fe2 997 1,975 1,638 8,639 
NOD Sw vente sscdesesStoteecesnctsteses 5,797 1,290 4,507 3,666 3,101 1,032 2,068 1,739 8,897 
GTB lec rccsasoxeses osvecctieesessisetee- ws) 1,367 4,606 3,769 3,303 1,102 2,202 1,853 9276 
NOFA ee Zcreaccaasscncemeeses cetetect so) 6,163 1,450 4,713 3,876 3,477 1,168 2,308 1,967 9,639 
GU SVs ees esa cSsetecscersersctecessseece 6,294 1,485 4,809 3,949 3,680 PG 2,463 2,119 9,974 
NOW ORE. icccsassuccectotesttieccce reste 6,368 1,496 4,872 4,036 3,836 1,243 2,592 2:238 10,203 
VOUT cecicticesesstivcscnemistecceevsrssttes 6,505 1,541 4,964 4,114 3,996 2d 29 2,345 10,500 
LO Stir. veccvaccstesetete reece siaetes 6,657 sy 5,080 4,213 4,239 1,324 2,914 255922 10,895 
OO ee ecscscne cee eee eases 6,811 1,624 5,187 4,305 4,420 eSia 3,043 2,632 11,231 
LOR O ie Meee cs scdatece: cvetecesteenccctaes 6,935 1,643 5,292 4,398 4,638 1,418 3,221 2,802 1573 
LOS lessee ecscseee ss coees 7,051 1,648 5,402 4,506 4,849 1,426 3,422 2,992 11,899 
LOS QA ceccsencce ten memeeeen stators 7,009 1,554 5,455 4,555 4,916 1,382 3,534 3,095 11,926 
1983.2 snes. sscleceteseereterevsosssevees W052 1,519 55933 4,636 5,057 1,365 3,693 3,248 12,109 
OSA ais Se eee see cseet ce 7,100 1,497 5,603 4,705 5,216 15352 3,864 3,416 12,316 
LOSS ee cceccst estes ceeeesstaaeees 7,167 1,464 5,702 4,804 5,365 1,343 4,022 3,563 [2532 
LOSGRS eet ee ee eed 7,244 1,458 5,786 4,901 5,502 1,330 4,173 3,723 12,746 
LOST Sicsicces coos eee cetaee oes 15332 1,445 5,887 5,013 5,679 1,314 4,366 3,896 13,011 
LOS Se reel seen ee cess es 7,422 1,425 5,997 SUNY 5,853 1,289 4,564 4,081 13275 
LOS OE soos teks bac) Bienen re T525 1,409 6,116 5,239 5,978 1,265 ATS 4,241 13,503 
1990 Rr Sete eee senate 7,561 1,354 6,207 5,333 6,119 1,229 4,890 4,403 13,681 
Employment 

VO GG corre ccescessertieci tates 4,975 961 4,014 3,241 2,267 747 1,519 --- 7,242 
1967 wick eee 5,058 1,001 4,058 3,276 2,393 787 1,606 --- 7,451 
1968 Bavscescstecctrveiscvsk testonceeeees 5,110 1,017 4,093 3,300 2,483 821 1,662 --- 7,593 
1969 cae eheevs ae nore sce 5,230 1,052 4,178 3,368 2,601 860 1,742 --- 7,832 
VOTO Vox cseccesseseuassseesseie eae cance 5,260 1,057 4,203 3,388 2,660 860 1,800 --- 7919 
LOT iSecscscctetecss tescetcsecrenste-t8s 5,329 1,083 4,245 3,441 PLES: 899 1,876 --- 8,104 
OD Secsustteosstedaciotcartietesuee 5,460 1,136 4,324 33521 2,885 934 1,951 --- 8,344 
NOT Sie cestsccccs arenes eater eee eee 5,678 1,230 4,448 3,644 3,083 1,000 2,083 --- 8,761 
1 ee once recteeeascnanseeaeenceaaccrs 5,870 1,310 4,559 SY? 8255 1,064 2,192 --- 9.125 
N O9D, ceeetoce cconcececsecestc tas ececscreses 5,903 1,299 4,605 3,781 3,381 1,077 2,304 1,976 9,284 
KS ceenont eases seen reece 5,964 1,298 4,666 3,862 3,513 1,093 2,420 2,077 9,477 
PORT ee cecckecsercceersccstas soot eeeee 6,032 1,312 4,720 3,909 3,619 1,101 ABMS, 2,163 9,651 
LOT See cee ceesc acts Mectsctoertseees 6,156 1,340 4,816 3,991 3,830 1,141 2,689 2,317 9,987 
NOOBS sere ctecnteseccssieserneeies 6,362 1,410 4,952 4,106 4,033 1,202 2,831 2,438 10,395 
VOSO ieee a cteetesteeteeeressee ences 6,459 1,418 5,041 4,181 4,249 1,239 3,011 2,611 10,708 
NO Bok races Rectecvesedsscstsecusesets 6,556 1,416 5,140 4,280 4,445 25 3,194 2,780 11,001 
ND 82 rec sateesae tee eea ck sessceane eerste 6,236 1,226 5,010 4,168 4,382 1,160 B22 2,810 10,618 
TOSSES iastcecctesestescasccecs censaestes 6,203 1,180 5,023 4,192 4,472 Lass 35339 2,926 10,675 
1 SA eerie ere recre eres ect caeterseees 6,308 1,207 5,100 4,268 4,624 1,134 3,490 3,072 10,932 
LOSS. Serene eee 6,428 1199 5,229 4,399 4,794 1,149 3,645 3,217 1224 
LOS 6. ceosic bacozest octets coeecesnonovesey 6,567 1,218 5,349 4,522 4,964 1,148 S85 3,396 LE Se 
LOST cans secetcee ees er nase 6,709 1232 5,477 4,657 S152 1,151 4,002 3,565 11,861 
O88 rer cecccctesentieecs stair eos 6,876 1,241 5,636 4,804 5,368 1,147 4,221 3,766 12,245 
USO ee. <ites crecsasseectestesuaceee cases 6,977 1,234 5,743 4,917 5,508 1,138 4,371 3,924 12,486 
WOOO ieeacstscccccsesseisscntsestseees 6,948 1,165 5,783 4,956 5,624 1,089 4,535 4,073 V2, 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


Reference Table 27 
Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 - 1990") 


(per cent) 
Male Female 
Year Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 15-24 25+ 25-54 Total 
Participation rates 
POO aacenoreases coseceeteocacnceectetacess 79.8 64.1 84.9 96.5 35.4 48.4 3122 --- 57.3 
MSI secesasvecenutevescassisceastosenetuase 79.3 64.1 84.5 96.2 36.5 49.1 5253 --- 57.6 
MOS issescencsccoccessascsecssssses sonssacte 78.6 63.3 84.0 Spy I S71 49.8 32.8 --- 57.6 
MOO vn ccccescesnsensecteseseesnessenvarsns 78.3 62.7 83.8 95.6 38.0 50.2 33.8 --- ino 
BOO css scecicssceasasssvoosecossessonaeved 77.8 62.5 83.3 9533 38.3 49.5 34.5 --- 57.8 
BO sstcssdsesseattotsesecesssaareaceneiess 77.3 62.7 82.7 Cby 39.4 50.8 35.4 --- 58.1 
MOTD Spe secsescnscssosssesenasoconseeeccsss Td 64.4 82.3 95.0 40.2 51.8 36.2 --- 58.6 
BD1D) cvcscveseactecstecenecensdacenersoteuss 78.2 66.8 82.3 953 41.9 54.2 37.6 --- 59.7 
NOTA vccasessvcheocgeSsotavsensessesscseeesy 78.7 68.9 82.2 95.4 43.0 56.0 38.5 --- 60.5 
MOS vacsasecceaceceosesstecceseeseascsceoe 78.4 68.8 81.9 94.8 44.4 56.8 40.0 50.5 61.1 
DTG rs ccsscecessestesetesessonssnevesncvseve 71.6 67.9 81.1 94.8 45.2 56.8 41.1 Sal 61.1 
MUG ms sesscsszasenradststesensonseaseesosts ide! 68.9 80.9 94.7 46.0 ied 42.1 53.6 61.6 
LO Siversssscssettarecevestecasestecsoreenss 78.1 69.7 81.1 95.0 47.9 59.0 44.1 56.6 62.7 
MOT Oi ccrcestsessseabssesvsssesseiocsssssess 78.5 Hikes 81.0 95.1 49.0 61.0 45.0 57.8 63.4 
MBO ccevasasvoscessasesgcrescsesesassesss 78.4 71.8 80.7 94.8 50.4 62.6 46.4 60.1 64.1 
MSM ccs sssacenceossseh ostoeresassesreteedes 78.4 W255 80.5 94.9 3) i 63.2 48.1 62.7 64.8 
MOB 2 acssssssicnscocecesstssussatetceteshsss 77.0 69.3 is 93.9 Sy 62.3 48.5 63.4 64.1 
BOSS ecetenseastacteserdoacscccusee=st ete 76.7 69.2 gon 93.8 52.6 62.9 49.6 65.1 64.4 
MO SA F cceccectsesecosastietsroaasinoseteese 76.6 69.8 78.6 93.4 53.6 63.8 50.8 67.0 64.8 
TPO D socsicececsnsctassetsecreesscsatase as 76.6 69.9 78.5 O37) 54.6 64.9 51.8 68.5 65.3 
OSG Wectecsseccuucestesacccsscosnescearevss 76.6 71.0 78.2 93.8 3)5),5 65.7 2a, 70.1 65.7 
MO Si Gavscascensstedtersscesesssostnsevotsece 76.6 71.8 WE: 9329 56.4 66.5 5319 Dell 66.2 
MOSS ie cecsccscctaccoensstioreccowvessenesces 76.6 WEL Tiled O3m/ 57.4 66.9 Sp 73.4 66.7 
MOS a ersccenaessvovestcssasvensvorsessdsas 76.7 73.0 77.6 93.8 S19 67.4 55.8 74.5 67.0 
MOON Pesvieccccessossvenvecsecsvescevanters IBS pile Wes OBES 58.4 66.6 56.7 75.6 67.0 
Unemployment rates 

MO GO Yoon cscaccoeceasonsescecseacssesacstdes 55 6.3 2.6 24 3.4 4.8 Dei --- 3.4 
MOG oon cose ceesseotererssccrcvonsenrserese Bo) ee 3.0 2.8 SI > 2.8 --- 3.8 
MOOS cian scescsncessessocevsnased sess sassuste 4.6 8.7 35) B53 4.4 6.5 35 --- 4.5 
WO GO Sar ccccessonoscestoosstescescsensssons 4.3 (oe) 32 3.0 4.7 6.5 Shi) --- 4.4 
MOTO Fecesensssvsuscosceossescsssessccateeess 5.6 11.2 4.1 3.9 5.8 8.6 4.4 --- Sh 
BOM teen ate csuctccecscasecssncuscssesteneses 6.0 12.0 4.3 4.2 6.6 9.8 5.0 --- 6.2 
NEDA revetcesccencscgecteccscnectestesearon 5.8 11.9 4.1 4.0 7.0 9.6 SH) --- 6.2 
MPD Biececsursssosssectessaceessiasecaestesn 4.9 10.0 3.4 333 6.7 DP 5.4 --- 315) 
WT aera tetecsttcen etree nt teen ecessctecss 48 9.6 33 32 6.4 8.9 Sal --- 5:3 
W/O eee ccc ccccenc tac catocecasecseessacsess 6.2 1255 4.3 4.3 8.1 11.4 6.5 6.8 6.9 
HDG incesscssonsetsdesvaonssovesassnevstnsse 6.3 132 4.2 4.3 8.4 124 6.6 7.0 13 
MOU iccssssasccasesssescoonsenesssesosenase'ce 7.3 14.9 4.9 5.0 9.4 13.8 7.4 7.8 8.1 
ND Bivect sores ven cdessessosveceacseoseraese de 15.0 a2 533 9.6 13.8 tell 8.1 8.3 
MO OE cconsccescccnsicssssetsscszcsssensess 6.6 13.2 4.5 4.6 8.8 WA27/ 7.0 7.4 7.4 
MSO loo casscscseccesscsersutassepcsesseesos 6.9 1357) 4.8 4.9 8.4 12.6 6.5 6.8 Gh) 
MS e escescscesasdecessevesdsseestesesess 7.0 14.1 4.8 5.0 8.3 1233 6.7 7.1 7.5 
MOS 2irconccsseossccesvesderseseecssssaseossbs 11.0 21.1 8.2 8.5 10.9 16.1 8.8 9.2 11.0 
MD BS eetencctcas cena seseacvartees-sseseotens 12.0 223 92 9.6 11.6 17.0 9.6 ey) 11.8 
MEDS Bits cpsnccecsetcnsesseecnanscatseettesn 2 193 9.0 oS 11.3 16.1 OF) 10.1 Lele? 
MOSS cessacssscrsssscscosscsssasssecenesssce 10.3 18.1 8.3 8.4 10.7 14.5 9.4 OF, 10.5 
BDSG oe scnssancoccervacssontesatosseyeseees 93 16.4 7.6 Heil 9.8 13.6 8.6 8.8 9:5 
MODS igeexcscccuses 'essasseussvscascaoscezesss 8.5 14.8 7.0 Well 3} 12.4 8.3 8.5 8.8 
BEDS Sie: ccccescserscarcsncetiess:tescoserssso 74 aes, 6.0 6.1 8.3 11.0 cs: Ged 7.8 
BP) BO nose cxastcancsaussesncoeenarscconeets 7.3 12.4 6.1 6.1 7.9 10.1 Tes) Tes UES 
Breer corcnc ten segeroninnsarchnssnssessds 8.1 14.0 6.8 TA 8.1 11.4 tks} es) 8.1 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 28 
Participation Rates, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1990) 


(per cent) 
Atlantic 

Year Nfld. P-E.I. N.S. N.B. region Que. 
V9GGiecerte 44.8 54.3 3255 SES 50.4 56.0 
L9G 7 zteses scree 45.0 53.6 5219 50.6 50.3 56.4 
1968387. 44.3 52 Sey) 50.6 50.0 55.6 
1969. ceca. 43.7 54.4 52.8 50.3 49.9 55.9 
TOO eee. ASA Sle5 5253 49.9 49.4 55.4 
OP jlemeeescees 45.0 54.3 52.2 49.8 49.8 56.0 
Od recat 46.2 54.1 Sy)! Sil 50.4 55.9 
POTS vercos tes 49.2 54.6 Sed 52.8 52.4 57.6 
jy eee neers 49.2 S54 D588 5323 53.4 58.0 
JUSTE ee cane 49.4 56.5 55:3 53.8 5855) 58.5 
NO Giee cee 49.4 56.7 Syopil 53.6 SES 58.3 
NOU ores: 0) OES OL Sp 53.6 Se h// 58.9 
OWS essere: By les ST 56.2 54.8 54.7 59.9 
OTD eee 52:3 59:0 56.6 55.0 Sy 60.2 
HOS) reereeses 247] 59.2 5/4 ao 55.8 61.2 
LOS sees 52.6 58.7 SES 56.2 56.0 61.4 
OSD See S22 57.8 57.1 54.9 Spi 60.0 
1983. Metis 522 60.3 SyES 55.4 S50) 60.8 
1984 eens 53.0) 60!) 59.4 55.2 56.6 61.5 
LOSSeecrses o2 61.5 58.8 56.7 56.9 62.1 
LOS Greer 53:3 62.1 59.4 574 57.4 62.4 
LO Sievers pew 62.9 59.9 58.2 57.9 63.3 
NOS Seeeeseeces 546 640 60.8 58.8 58.8 64.0 
NO SOR ec Sept pl) le 59.5 3915 64.0 
1990 Wr esecccs 56.0 66.0 62.1 59.8 60.1 64.3 


Prairie 
region 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 29 

Labour Force, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1990°)) 

(thousands of persons) 


Atlantic 
Year Nilds oP E > wNUS. N.B. region Que. 
LOGO. 30000 131 37 2a 196 615 Pas) Oe 
NOG Ssescseece 134 Si) 257 197 625 2,184 
HOGS os csceeeee 136 Si 261 201 635 2,205 
TOO se, ccseese 137 39 267 204 647 2,264 
WTO scestcesese 139 37 271 205 652 2,288 
BOT sectwesces' 147 40 276 210 673 2,347 
D2 Bes sontse 154 41 280 220 695 2,383 
NO 7B soca csencee 168 42 295 232 17 2,499 
Ci eae 171 a 313 239 767 2,910 
WD pscccsscces 176 46 317 248 787 2,647 
HE Ox ssences 181 47 322 253 803 2,689 
MOTT cecacsstons 188 48 327 258 821 2,760 
DOTS ss s-oseno+- 194 50 338 268 850 DBSSoI) 
BOT Ore cosssnces 200 52 346 273 871 2,897 
BOS On secnsenacs 205 53 356 280 894 2,988 
MOST esc cxcase 208 53 359 286 906 3,037 
BOSD osccsscesse 208 52 360 281 901 2,985 
BOS 3 Ee csesene PAD Se: 368 288 923 3,038 
Toe Sea 218 56 385 290 949 3,088 
HOS Seen ccvecess 220 58 385 300 963 3,140 
MSOs recess 221 59 522 306 978 3,174 
BOS ccc cvccccs 223 60 399 512 994 35255 
BOSS sin casscaee 231 62 408 318 1,019 Broil 
MSO ev invecnss 238 63 414 325 1,040 3,343 
MOO ee enssesse 242 65 424 331 1,062 3,399 


() See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


5S 


Alta. 


569 
586 
615 
643 
667 


682 
711 
746 


781 
822 


873 
922 
983 
1,048 


1,120 


1eLOF 
17272) 
15285 
1,241 
1,249 


1,266 
1,268 
1,290 
1,308 
1,324 


Prairie 
region 


a 
WrAnHaAwW GDH ODH 
—= NOK AN ANNO AQAN DW bv 


SeOemMIY ANNAR RWOWWHW 


NS eS ee 
saw fMH~)1 0 — 


4,2Ij2 


BiG. 


716 
759 
789 
830 
87] 


899 
938 
987 
1,040 
1,087 


Pa 
1,148 
202 
239) 
30] 


361 
367 
380 
396 
420 


1,451 
1,482 
1 


14 
78 
1,601 


Canada 


7,493 
7,741 
7,951 
8.194 
8,395 


8,639 
8,897 
9.276 
9,639 
9.974 


10,203 
10,500 
10,895 
1231 
ilssy/a} 


11,899 
11,926 
12,109 
12,316 
123532 


12,746 
13,011 
US 25K 
13,503 
13,681 


Table 29.1 
Change in Labour Force, Canada and Regions 


1967 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Atlantic 

Year NfldS PES Nes: N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 
9G Tixvese seensees 233 0.0 2 0.5 1.6 3.4 Sh Vl 0.9 3.0 
LOG Se eeccsceees IS 0.0 1.6 2.0 1.6 1.0 3h)! 4.7 3.0 4.9 
LOGO evcesceee 0.7 5.4 DS 1.5 19 Dell 33 0.3 1.4 4.6 
197 Owes 1S -5.1 jes) 0.5 0.8 ile) Be 2.3 -0.9 3.7 
yp (eerie 5.8 8.1 1.8 2.4 3.2 2.6 3.6 2.6 -0.3 pe 
NOT 2 vec tcseccess 4.8 De 1.4 4.8 S33 iss 3.6 Hes} 1.4 4.3 
O73 A csteseneere 9.1 2.4 5.4 2S) 6.0 4.9 3.6 B2 iI 4.9 
NOTA cece teecesce 1.8 4.8 6.1 3.0 4.1 2.8 4.4 3.3 1.4 4.7 
OT Dic cen reecesees 2.9 4.5 13, 3.8 2.6 3.0 3.6 0.5 4.4 Sy 
NOVO’ c.cestereees 2.8 2 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.7 2a 4.5 6.2 
NOD. ccteecessere 3.9 2.1 1.6 2.0 22 2.6 ONT 2.0 3.8 5.6 
O78 cescenecees BZ 4.2 3.4 3.9 35 2.9 Be] 333, 2.5 6.6 
TOGO trees ccconte oul 4.0 2.4 1.9 Des) 2.0 333 rs, 2.4 6.6 
WOSO Me cere DS 1.9 PAS, 2.6 2.6 3hIl 1.8 i.9/ 2 6.9 
19 Sliecesese orcs eS 0.0 0.8 2.1 1.3 1.6 2.6 2 Dal 6.9 
NOS 2 eiesccceccees 0.0 -1.9 0.3 -1.7 -0.6 -1.7 0.9 1.0 1.8 2.0 
NOS eae cteoeees 1.9 5.8 Dee 2S 2.4 1.8 13 2.4 3.1 1.0 
9 Sarees: 2.8 1.8 4.6 0.7 2.8 1.6 Del 12 ies! 0.6 
VOSS rrceessoree 0.9 3.6 0.0 3.4 1.5 ied Dee 1.0 23 0.6 
OSG eeaetee 0.5 1.7 1.8 2.0 1.6 1a Def 1.5 0.8 1.4 
LOS Ti ecescencts 0.9 1 1.8 2.0 1.6 BS efi 1.0 0.0 0.2 
19882 -.s.res 3.6 35 233 1.9 25 1.8 DRS 0.8 -0.2 ita 
1989 esse 3.0 1.6 N15) 22 Dal 1.0 1.9 0.6 -1.2 1.4 
1990 waesesusckss od Bi 2.4 1.8 2.1 it37/ 1.0 1.1] 0.2 il? 
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Prairie 
region 
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Reference Table 30 

Employment, Canada and Regions 
1966 - 1990) 

(thousands of persons) 


Atlantic Prairie 
Year Nfld eRE1> SNISS SN SBa region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. Canada 
OGG escsccss.035 123 35 239 186 583 2,027 2,714 351 327 555 1233 684 7,242 
BOT Sosssesseasss 126 35 245 187 593 2,085 2,799 354 329 571 1,254 720 7,451 
MGS 2 so0css05~0 126 34 248 190 598 2,081 2,873 367 337 595 1,299 742 E593 
5 See 127 36 254 190 607 2,126 PES IfS) 371 339 621 E3311 788 7,832 
MOTO cerccaoeseee 129 35 256 192 612 2,128 3,037 371 333 633 133i 805 TO9 
OYA eee 135 37 256 197 625 ASST: a 379 334 643 1,356 834 8,104 
MDD Bucscensssoes 140 36 261 205 642 2,205 61289 386 336 671 1,393 865 8,344 
MOTB Es scseccssses 151 39 275 214 679 2,330 3,380 402 343 706 1,451 920 8,761 
NOTA c.cosses 149 4] 292 221 703 2,401 55529 419 350 754 1,523 976 On25 
Mee ncccesseres 152 42 292 224 710 2,434 3,576 417 365 788 1,570 995 9,284 
DY ee 1ST 42 292 226 TAG 2,456 3,643 425 378 838 1,641 1,021 9,477 
Sy ees 159 43 292 224 718 2,476 3,708 428 390 880 1,698 1,050 9,651 
HOT Be ..-.-2-s020 162 45 303 234 744 2,530 3,835 439 398 937 1,774 1,103 9,987 
OS aes: 170 46 311 243 770 2,619 8,995 450 411 1,007 1,868 1,144 10,395 
TBO Ke cccsesseess 178 47 321 249 795 2,694 4,053 458 417 1,078 1953, Te 2S 10,708 
OS Ne sovesrec ceo 179 47 322 253 801 BTfpes 4,171 461 425 151 2,037 1,270 11,001 
BEDS Dicsccesssecect 173 45 313 242 UE 2,574 4,063 454 426 eT, 2,007 1,202 10,618 
MOBS os. cosscssss 2) 48 B19 245 784 2,616 4,089 459 434 1,102 1,995 1,190 10,675 
BSA sncsencesees 174 49 335 247 805 2,692 4,235 470 436 1,104 2,010 1,191 10,932 
MO Sevieeccceceecees 174 50 B33 255 812 2,768 4,377 475 446 1,124 2,045 1,220 11,221 
MOR Oise ccecoessts 179 51 341 262 833 2,825 4,524 486 452 1,142 2,080 1,270 11,531 
BOS] ccascccensee 183 52 350 272 857 2,918 4,689 492 453 1,147 2,092 1,306 11,861 
BSS lercsssescrete 193 54 366 280 893 3,001 4,862 494 451 1,187 DNB2 1,358 12,245 
MOSON. so sscseses 201 54 373 284 912 3,031 4,949 498 446 1,214 2,158 1,435 12,486 
MO9O: ..ssessecses 201 55 379 291 926 3,055 4,937 505 449 E23 2,185 1,469 12,572 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


Table 30.1 


Change in Employment, Canada and Regions 


1967 - 1990 
(per cent) 


Atlantic 
region 
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Reference Table 31 


Unemployment, Canada and Regions 


1966 - 1990‘) 
(thousands of persons) 


Year INT Seale NES: 
POOL aressecce-k 8 0 12 
MOG Ii senensteoces 8 0 13 
NOS .sco.s2..305 10 0 13 
MSO), ccsccsonstes, 10 0 13 
ODO. cascesssccee 10 0 14 
MD ctccncyecsse 12 0 19 
MDT Diacssspesssees 14 4 20 
MOIS casscscssesse 17 0 1S 
TOTS Miasesconses 22 0 21 
MIS) Boncuvesstcse 25 + 24 
Ped O'senscgnssnses 24 “ 31 
OT tconcexessucse 29 5 35 
BOY Sv cosccocesecs 31 5 36 
MOO) ecosensstse 30 6 35 
Be BO ccesoevseesse 2h 6 35 
MO Si sescsusscne BS 6 36 
BS Dect casesers 35 7 47 
BOSS 5 secssssscses 40 7 48 
HOSA oe sesssscteee a 7 50 
MOSS ncscesecsucss 46 8 52 
NOSG csecsecsesess 42 8 51 
WORT Soces esezeses 40 8 49 
MOSS ooccasessease 38 8 42 
MSO Tess setersoe 38 9 41 
1990 ceivcsessesee 41 10 45 


(1) See note on reference table 25. 


Atlantic 
region Que. 
30 86 
31 100 
34 124 
37 137 
37 160 
44 171 
53 178 
54 169 
61 169 
77 214 
87 233 
103 284 
106 308 
101 278 
99 294 
104 314 
129 411 
138 422 
144 396 
151 S72 
145 349 
138 335 
126 311 
129 311 
136 345 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


a 


Alta 


14 
16 


Prairie 

region BC, 
Zo 35 
33 ay) 
43 47 
45 42 
70 67 
74 65 
78 73 
70 66 
53 64 
65 2 
71 96 
86 98 
97 99 
84 95 
88 88 
96 91 
164 166 
213 190 
219 206 
206 200 
201 18] 
197 177 
182 157 
171 144 
166 132 


Reference Table 32 
Unemployment Rates, Canada and Regions 


1966 - 1990 
(per cent) =. 
Atlantic Prairie 

Year Nfld EEL NES: N.B region Que. Ont. Man Sask. Alta region B.C. Canada 
1966s 5.8 --- 4.7 38 4.9 4.1 2.6 2.8 iS 2D 23 4.6 3.4 
LOG Teer 5.9 --- 4.9 5.2 5.0 4.6 Bd 3.0 ey) PRG 2.6 Sell 3.8 
1968 ieee: 7.1 --- Sel S)// 5.4 5.6 3.6 3.9 2.4 3.5 Sy 5.9 4.5 
1969 ooo ccseses 7.4 --- 4.9 6.7 Shi) 6.1 3) 32 Sy? 3.4 B35 5.0 4.4 
1970 eee: es --- 3:3 6.3 Sy) a0 4.4 5)! 4.2 oil 5.0 Ted) Sed 
197 dpee oe: 8.4 --- 7.0 6.1 6.5 Tes 5.4 Spl BS 5.7 a2 Te 6.2 
LOT Diere css. 9.2 10.8 7.0 7.0 7.6 Te 5.0 5.4 4.4 5.6 Sy! 7.8 6.2 
Oy elec 10.0 --- 6.6 el) 1k} 6.8 4.3 4.6 35 3 4.6 6.7 Sys" 
1974) ee ..-c 13.0 --- 6.8 VS 8.0 6.6 4.4 3.6 2.8 Sis 3.4 6.2 33 
NOT DS veceseses 14.0 8.0 Tl} 9.8 9.8 8.1 6.3 4.5 29 4.1 4.0 8.5 6.9 
197, Ores 1333 9.6 93 11.0 10.8 8.7 6.2 4.7 39 4.0 4.1 8.6 dat 
LOD Tn esesess 15.5 9.8 10.6 ihe? 12.5 10.3 7.0 5.9 4.5 4.5 4.8 8.5 8.1 
hs Serer 16.2 9.8 10.5 2) 5) 10.9 72 6.5 4.9 4.7 37 8.3 8.3 
197 OMe esses Sat 11.2 10.1 11.1 11.6 9.6 6.5 53 4.2 3.9 4.3 7.6 7.4 
LOS Oe ees 13:3 10.6 D7) 11.0 11.1 9.8 6.8 5.5 4.4 cw) 4.3 6.8 US 
WORM eieeeness PSS iil 10.1 11.5 ES 10.3 6.6 oe 4.6 3.8 4.5 6.7 7.5 
198200: 16.7 179 1381 14.1 14.3 13.8 oF 8.5 6.1 eh 7.6 12.1 11.0 
1OS3i eee. 18.7 12e2 132 14.8 15.0 13:9 10.3 9.4 WS 10.6 9.6 13.8 11.8 
1984.......... 20.2 12.8 13.0 14.8 15.2 12.8 9.0 8.4 8.0 lel 9.8 14.7 eZ 
LOSS 2e 22 20.8 13.3 13.6 Gy) 15.7 11.8 8.0 8.2 8.1 10.0 9.1 14.1 10.5 
LOSGreense 19.2 13.4 1331 14.3 14.8 11.0 7.0 Usi Ill 9.8 8.8 125 9.5 
LOS Tien oss 17.9 13.2 123 13.1 13.9 10.3 6.1 7.4 7.4 9.6 8.6 11.9 8.8 
19886. oo. <e00 16.4 13.0 10.2 12.0 12.4 9.4 5.0 7.8 US 8.0 Us 10.3 7.8 
1989Re 15.8 14.1 99 125 12.4 8! Sal Tes 7.4 iP? Ue onl US 
19902 17.1 14.9 10.5 12.1 12.8 10.1 6.3 ee 7.0 7.0 Yell 8.3 8.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Reference Table 33 
Employment by Industry 
1970 - 1990 

(thousands of persons) 


Goods producing 


Services producing 


Transpor- 
tation Community 
communi- Finance business Public 
Total cation insurance and administra- 

employ- Agricul- — Other Manu- Con- and and real personal tion and 

Year ment Total ture primary facturing struction Total utilities Trade — estate services defence 
OO ass aoesn-es TO19 2,964 Sis! 216 1,768 467 4,955 698 1,328 379 2,040 510 
MOT Nie duesecsscss 8,104 2,990 514 221 1,766 489 5,114 707 1335 399 2,128 545 
OTN sccssctece 8,344 3,014 483 214 1,823 494 5,330 734 1,417 398 2,202 579 
NOT Sees ssnscsen 8,761 Silo 469 224 1,927 539 5,602 aS 1,503 424 2,290 610 
MOT Ai ssscsess 9,125 3,267 474 229 1,978 586 5,858 791 1,578 460 2,389 640 
NOG Siese.-ssdenacs 9,284 S107 483 220 1,871 603 6,108 812 1,637 474 2,520 665 
1976. 9.477 3,263 472 235 oo 635 6,215 824 1,644 496 2573 678 
MOH UI nttes cocewasse 9.651 3,228 464 242 1,888 634 6,423 819 1,679 51331! 2,695 699 
WOT. S ceseseconsses 9,987 3,324 474 260 1,956 634 6,661 859 JSS) 546 2,812 705 
NO) OD ahescts et 10,395 3,474 484 275 2,071 644 6,920 903 1,808 554 2,954 701 
MO SO lcerccessnes 10,708 3,514 479 300 vat 624 7,194 906 1,837 611 3,096 744 
MOS loses ascscssus 11,001 3,584 488 321 2,124 651 7,418 911 1,884 594 3,262 767 
NOS Dis. wcsdesess 10,618 3,255 465 267 1,928 595 7,364 882 1,843 601 B P2753 765 
NS 3 cctescscesess 10,675 3,198 480 PUY 1,879 562 7,478 865 1,839 601 85395 778 
MOB A Secccecasss 10,932 3,283 480 285 1,954 564 7,650 852 1,916 633 3,458 791 
MOS Sioncccsscesecs E224 3,303 475 289 1,960 579 7,918 876 1,985 629 3,630 798 
BO SO cecasccasss 11,531 Shots) 467 285 1,989 618 8,173 891 2,064 657 3,765 796 
MOS I crsssevscess 11,861 3,436 461 284 2,018 673 8,425 899 2,097 698 3,918 813 
BOS Siete scestscts 12,245 3,568 444 294 2,104 726 8,677 904 2,168 728 4,062 815 
ROS9 oeticcvsesss 12,486 3,606 428 288 2,126 764 8,880 961 2,186 133 4,150 850 
990).....sscccsee 12s 72 3,490 428 283 2,001 778 9,083 951 2,247 1S 4,299 831 


Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 


Table 33.1 
Change in Employment by Industry 


1971 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Goods producing 
Transpor- 
tation 
communi- 
Total cation 
employ- Agricul- — Other Manu- Con- and 
Year ment Total ture primary facturing struction Total utilities 
OTUs caseepseeses 29 0.9 0.2 IB} -0.1 4.7 82 1.3 
LOT 2 etsscssesseeses 3.0 0.8 -6.0 -3.2 B22 1.0 4.2 3.8 
O73 Sessesscossecose 5.0 4.8 -2.9 4.7 S)// 9.1 Sol 5.6 
1974s eececcocecses 4.2 3.4 1 Ze. 2.6 8.7 4.6 Dal 
RODD ieeesecesccctasse 1.7 -2.8 ie) -3.9 -5.4 2.9 4.3 27, 
LOT Greece scnceaces ap) | 27, -2.3 6.8 Del} 5ys 1.8 ies 
OTT ircectcsconcosee 1.8 -1.1 -1.7 3.0 -1.7 -0.2 Sh! -0.6 
MOTB. cocesosssesssuce 335) 3.0 Poop 7.4 3.6 0.0 Shi! 4.9 
VOTO cisccseccsssesens 4.1 4.5 74 Se! De 1.6 3) al 
TOSO sis weccescasssess 3.0 eZ -1.0 OF] 1B -3.1 4.0 0.3 
LOST eee cccscsvescs Ped] 2.0 1.9 7.0 0.6 4.3 S51 0.6 
MOS 2 iicccnasecsecoee -3.5 -9.2 -4.7 -16.8 -9.2 -8.6 -0.7 -3.2 
LOSS Bie kecsccccet 0.5 -1.8 3:2 3.7 -2.5 -5.5 Iles -1.9 
1984 Eee eacesnncosee 2.4 Ae] 0.0 2.9 4.0 0.4 2D -1.5 
LOSS 2eteccesseestess 2.6 0.6 -1.0 1.4 0.3 7} 3.5 2.8 
NOSG tee ceceseesees 2.8 7, -1.7 -1.4 1S 6.7 Se it./ 
LOST Si scacersosets 2.9 25 -1.3 -0.4 ites) 8.9 3:1 0.9 
LOSS reo eeccstacess Bez 3.8 -3.7 B25 4.3 Ue 3.0 0.6 
1989 ees eccsscosese 2.0 1a -3.6 -2.0 1.0 Sez 2.3 6.3 
LODO Mere csccsesscrrs 0.7 -3.2 0.0 -1.7 -5.9 1.8 23 -1.0 
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Services producing 


Trade 


Finance 
insurance 
and real 
estate 


Community 
business 
and 
personal 
services 


Public 
administra- 
tion and 
defence 


Reference Table 34 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada 


1966 - 1990) 


Preererrrrrrrrrrtirrs 


Perrrerr errr retires 


Prrerrrrrrrttrrriiryy 


Preererrrrrirrrrrirg) 


Prrrrrr reer rrrrrrrr yy 


Total 
unem- 


ployed Total 


251 
296 
358 
362 
476 


535 
553 
SS 
514 
690 


726 
849 
909 
836 
865 


898 
1,308 


Heads 
of 
units 


Members of family units 


Other 
Single __ rela- 
child tives 
(thousands) 
221 28 
239 33 
279 40 
286 41 
274 38 
284 39 
291 40 
395 61 
414 71 
381 63 
355 Sp) 
311 55 
284 50 
250 43 
239 46 
263 49 


Spouses 


Non- 
mem- 
bers 
of 
family 
units 


Total 
unem- 


ployed Total 


45 see 
62 oe 
4 Ras 
114 Bee 
59 es 
18 ee 
-38 aan 
175 as 
36 31 
1238) 111 
59 47 
LBW 1258 
29 22 
33 26 
410 361 
126 99 
E50) 8-50 
ich, ee eae! 
057 uso? 
265) 54 
-120. -101 
13> 19 
92 79 


(1) Data are not linked to data prior to 1975 when the revised Labour Force Survey started. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics (71-201). 
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Heads 
of 
units 


Single 
child 


Members of family units 


Other 
rela- 
tives 


(change in thousands) 


Spouses 


family 
units 


Reference Table 35 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1981 - 1990 
Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
Year (1981 = 100) (per cent change) 
LOS Meese: 100 100 101 100 99 100 === a a === --- --- 
HOS 2 iecerens 55 70 SY 59 47 45 -44.9 -29.9 -43.9 -40.6 -52.3 -54.8 
MOSS i sececse oy 73 66 59 43 43 3 3.9 eZ -0.6 -9.3 -5.2 
LOS Aree ecees 75 93 86 83 50 48 30.4 27.6 29.2 40.8 16.7 12.8 
LORS ieee 91 106 97 111 61 53 D2 14.0 13.3 B5eT 21.1 9.0 
LOSG i resccsas 108 123 1A 131 64 68 18.8 15s 24.4 179 6.2 28.0 
LOST isreccces 136 158 155 168 69 80 ays) 28.1 27.8 28.1 7.6 18.3 
NOR Sresccsess 149 179 171 179 80 94 9:9 13:3 10.5 6.8 15.4 18.3 
NOE perc 151 194 170 166 89 128 1.2 8.7 -0.6 -7.1 floes: Shy? 
WE Dorecedice 114 161 127 110 80 HS -24.9 -17.0 -25.2 -33.6 -10.4 -9,7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Help-Wanted Index (71-204). 
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Reference Table 36 

Time Lost in Work Stoppages by Industry 
1976 - 1990 

(thousands of person-days) 


Community, 

business 
Mines, Paper Trans and 

quarries and porta- Trans- personal 

and Manufac- allied tion Construc- porta- service 

Year Total Forestry oil wells turing industries equipment tion tion Trade industries 
MO Ores ccsscses ected 11,610.0 36.5 5795 4,493.4 1,170.9 392.8 2,856.5 622.7 209.4 2,822.0 
MEI eecsovetacenesess 3,308.0 222 91.0 1,693.4 210.7 291.0 405.2 S22 128.7 435.6 
ISS cepeasoseeee 7392.9 67.9 1,699.6 2,528.0 HOM 546.5 1023255 946.0 246.0 671.8 
WU Olrevcccenssnosenes 7,834.2 110.7 1,586.2 3,129.4 437.6 352.8 88.2 1,181.6 247.3 1,490.0 
MOBO ircsocsversecasee 8,975.6 SSE 418.4 3,137.4 581.0 684.9 1,107.0 728.9 218.9 2,632.0 
BE Olissscecceseccneees 8,878.5 349.5 580.7 4,638.4 655.7 202.7 43.3 1,514.0 149.0 1,603.3 
BS ecerasecetceosens 5,795.4 7.8 257.1 1,690.5 312.0 Sy? 2,199.6 565.7 171.3 903.4 
BBS eccsccccroscee 4,444.0 ish 7/ 178.4 1,385.4 Al 231-3 243.6 275.0 TSS) 2,093.0 
BOSE Wrccscctsecstsss 3,871.6 9.6 37-2 2,356.0 Soles 537.8 DOKT 550.1 188.0 518.0 
BE) SS) asstscesesnae esse 3,180.7 8.0 90.3 1,578.0 9.2 S732 Ue 478.8 467.8 546.6 
MAS Owrccecesscucesces 7,133.8 2,024.8 SIP, 1,387.0 DN) IS VES 1,963.4 305.2 238.6 862.9 
MS) Bil etcscessesescescs 3,983.8 2D) 228.7 1,757.8 Wa?! 320.6 Sebi! 698.7 326.1 916.3 
OSS teacotserscoseses 5,045.7 hss) 161.6 1,394.9 15253 1935 632.5 2,012.2 189.7 636.1 
BESO Mrcecssccesseces 3,723.6 53.2 186.8 Jie PAU ess 250 169.7 13339 472.9 203.2 1,427.1 
BBD eerccnsecescoesee Dal 53-7 8 411.2 2,474.2 500.2 PAS, 1,149.9 BOLD 170.0 549.0 


Note: Statistics on work stoppages include all strikes and lockouts, whether legal or illegal, which last for one-half day or more and amount to 
10 or more person-days of time lost. Time lost by workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off because of a work stoppage by other employees, 
is not included. 

Source: Labour Canada, Research Bulletin. 
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Reference Table 37 


Productivity and Costs, 


Business Sector Non-Agricultural Industries 


1946 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 


Output 


15:3 
16.7 


Persons 
employed 


Total 


person- 


hours 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


2D) 
3.0 


Output 


per 


person 
employed 


42.7 
42.8 


Output 


per 


person- 


hour 


34.6 
34.9 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


per person 


employed 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 
per person- 


hour 


Unit 
labour 
costs 


16.2 
18.2 
20.2 
20.8 
20.8 


2201 
23.9 
24.4 
24.4 
23.6 


24.3 
253) 
25.8 
25.8 
26.5 


26.4 
26.4 
26.7 
26.8 
279 


205 
31.0 
31.4 
33.0 
34.7 
36.1 
BS 
40.0 


45.7 
yee 


pare 


56.4 
60.4 
63.4 
68.1 
75.7 


83.7 
92.6 
92.8 
93.8 
96.5 


100.0 
104.6 
110.2 
116.4 
124.1] 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 


Table 37.1 
Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Non-Agricultural Industries 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person _ per person- 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour 
MOAT ccsscscesenve 2 8.6 le 20.0 0.2 0.9 13.0 14.3 
BAS ee ccvecsessee 3.0 3.1 3.1 16.7 0.2 0.3 11.5 10.9 
DAD es coseseenese 4.1 2.0 1.0 Del 1.6 2.9 4.6 5.6 
TOS Os sceseise 7.3 2.0 0.2 8.1 Ske) 6.7 4.4 6.7 
AOD Mie scesscevseee 6.8 5.5 5.0 15.0 ites! 1.8 10.5 11.2 
BD 2ieesesesceonee 4.9 2:3 17 10.9 2.8 3.6 8.6 9.0 
MDS inn seasseesess 6.0 1.8 0.9 9.8 4.4 4.7 6.1 6.2 
MDA esectescorese 1.3 -1.5 -2.4 0.0 2.4 3.8 DIYs) Bey 
BOIS si sensasensss 95 3.1 2h Tel 6.5 7.0 a2 a7) 
BDO sn ss<0cs00505- o 6.0 6.1 Like, 3.5 BED 7.0 6.3 
MDD fevccsceesees 1.8 2.6 1.9 9.0 -0.5 0.0 4.4 ao 
BOSS esssvecovcese 0.7 -2.6 -3.3 0.0 3.4 Bo) 4.2 4.0 
eS eee 6.3 22 2.7 6.8 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.8 
BOO eccscseecese 2.0 0.2 -0.5 3.8 2.0 2.7 4.5 5.2 
MOD bso cccnenese 8:2 0.4 -0.7 3) 2.9 4.1 3.1 4.2 
MG. ccsssectses 6.6 3.0 Sh) 7A gh OT, 3.6 Del 
NOS eocresenecees 5.0 3.1 ZED 6.7 23 2.8 BY, ay 
TIGA... ccc20.e02 9.0 4.3 4.3 8.3 4.1 4.2 4.5 4.4 
MOD sccccecsoecss 8.0 6.0 SHS) 12.5 1.9 2.3 ae) 6.1 
TCO). cscccceceess 6.4 4.7 SET 12.8 1.7 2.7 ad, O51 
BOG ie eceses-esees 3.8 1.6 12 951 Debs 2.8 7.6 7.9 
MDGS cercsecsusees 5.4 0.3 -0.9 6.9 Die 6.0 6.6 ths) 
BOD rcocscccteres tS os 2.4 10.4 1.8 3.0 7.0 8.1 
MOTO): sossescsens 2a 0.2 -0.8 7.6 1.8 2.8 6.9 8.4 
TOT Moseesseeesss- 5:3 PES | 1.4 O13 eh 4.0 Tee 8.1 
BOO 2 cs soscnsctese 7.6 4.2 3.8 12.0 She 3:6 7.4 eS 
M7 Siecsecssconsy. 8.7 5.7 5.8 15.6 2.8 2.9 9.4 9.6 
NOTE. ccccescesees 4.3 Sh6) 4.5 19.3 -0.8 -0.1 135 14.2 
OH Diccsccteressee 0.1 1:2 0.2 14.2 -1.0 -0.1 13a 14.1 
DIO veccssexeos: 6.6 ee) 1.3 15.3 4.8 De 13.2 13.7 
MD hcscecos<cosee 3.7 255 1.3 Mitel ret 2.4 8.3 9.6 
AS aera terres e/ 3.0 Be, 8.8 0.7 0.1 5.6 5.0 
MOTO. cnaesoostce 5.1 4.4 Sa), 13.0 0.7 1.2 8.3 8.9 
SO eae 1.8 2.5 2.0 13.3 -0.4 -0.1 10.5 11.1 
Me GiNscsnceseuoees 4.1 S22 22 14.9 0.9 1.9 11.4 1225 
1 aes -5.3 -3.2 -5.0 4.8 -2.3 -0.3 8.3 10.3 
MOBS eecevsssscen- a9 -0.1 -0.3 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.5 
COSA scceseuce 7.4 2.9 hy) 8.6 4.4 3.6 Sh) 4.8 
MOB D oocesoncesees afd 5.0 5.4 8.8 0.8 0.5 2h i) 3.4 
BO SO Ee csensccs0ce 6:2 2.1 22 7.0 1.0 0.9 4.7 4.6 
BOS ercaseseesess 55) 5) 4.3 10.1 IN7/ 0.9 6.4 5.6 
BD ereccorcenens 5.4 4.3 Del 11.1 1.1 0.3 6.4 =5// 
a 3.0 257, 1.7 8.7 0.3 1.3 oo 6.8 
BD terscast cess -0.1 0.5 -0.1 6.5, -0.7 -0.1 6.0 6.7 


Reference Table 38 


Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1946 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 


Output 


16.5 
18.1 


Persons 
employed 


Total 


person- 


hours 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


Output 


per 


person 
employed 


Output 


per 


person- 


hour 


24.2 
24.7 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


per person 


employed 


a.3 
6.4 
ke 


Labour 
compen- 

sation 
per person- 


hour 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 


Table 38.1 


Change in Productivity and Costs, 


Business Sector Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
MOAT) Scesssorees o7 8.6 8.0 B23 0.7 72. 20.8 2859. 19.9 
MO AS iaceecoeseee a5) 2.3 De Lal Be) 3.6 14.1 12.3 8.7 
NAOT, seasvasvess 4.2 > 0.1 4.2 2a 3.9 2e7 4.7 1h? 
TO DO i vccacvescess 8.0 9 13 8.0 6.4 6.4 6.7 12 0.4 
MSIE cs coscesses 8.8 7.0 6.6 20.4 0.9 7. Ne 11.1 10.3 
MOD Dies esutcsusoee 4.7 el 0.2 10.8 3.8 4.5 9.0 10.0 4.7 
NODS eaasssncvee 7.8 0.8 1.2 6.9 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.8 -0.3 
ODA er cveccsasees 0.4 -3.8 -5.6 -1.3 4.8 6.5 2.9 4.3 -1.7 
HOS Oi s.sccccees 10.9 SF 2.8 DIS 7.6 Us) Ly 3.1 -4.9 
HOD GN sec<csouvees 10.9 5.6 5.8 13.8 5.0 4.9 8.3 6.9 2.6 
MSU bo scs~essescee 2 0.6 -0.4 3D iloz 2.6 Sal 6.5 3.6 
MOD Sieccsvescoesss -0.3 -5.7 -6.0 -1.0 Do 6.3 4.1 4.3 -1.7 
MOO) ee sscesnsbens 6.6 1.9 23 abs 4.4 3.8 3.9 35 -0.4 
HO GO Sc cesecees 1.4 -1.3 -2.0 4.0 B2 39 333 5.6 1.8 
NOGIT. vccsvexses 59 -1.6 -2.7 1.0 5.4 6.6 2.1 3.8 -2.8 
DOG 2 csoassetans 8.3 dE) 4.0 on 5.7 4.3 3:5 BY -1.8 
19G3).....csss0000 4.9 2.3 2.0 5.4 2.8 2.8 3.4 3.6 0.7 
IO G4 25. o..cses 9.6 4.3 4.8 9.4 32 4.8 4.6 35 -1.1 
NOD iscesceseocos 9.0 5.9 6.1 ik7 De) 2.8 5.6 6.0 2.9 
AS GOS ..sasssees 33 4.4 Be) 13.3 0.8 1.4 8.3 8.2 fe 
MO GTi. pavecsscstss B22 -0.3 -1.2 6.8 3.6 4.4 Vay, 8.8 3.6 
HOGS. ccxeesesss 6.3 -0.9 -1.2 6.4 U2 7.4 7! 7.0 0.0 
TOO iesesssccsve 4.9 is) 0.4 8.7 3.4 4.4 Tal 8.5 3.8 
MOTO eececessscess -1.3 -2.3 -2.7 5.5 0.9 LES 8.0 8.3 6.8 
TOT lies. ssevaee0s 4.8 es} 0.3 95 3.6 4.4 8.2 9.4 4.3 
MOT Dies ccenvenneus Thy 2.4 2.4 10.0 Dee 5:2 Te 7.4 2.5 
TOT Sevecsecsses 10.2 SL 5h) 16.5 4.7 4.7 11.0 10.9 3)! 
OT Aros: sccsoreee 2.4 3h 2.6 18.6 -0.6 -0.1 15.0 15.4 15.6 
MUS. scsseese0ses -4.8 -2.0 -2.8 12.8 -2.9 -1.9 52 16.2 18.8 
MOTO) revescn scree 8.0 eS 1.1 15.4 6.5 6.7 13.5 Wah) 6.7 
MOM esesnescecees 4.0 -0.3 -0.7 10.3 4.3 4.8 10.6 We? 6.1 
MAS sovsuveeeces 1.9 1.3 7 IY 0.6 0.1 6.3 5.8 5.6 
DOT irc ecncsrecees 4.1 4.2 3.8 12.2 0.0 0.4 dell 8.2 7.8 
SOR. sscecvess -1.7 -0.1 -0.3 11.5 -1.7 -1.5 LES 11.8 13.6 
MOB TY casscssseecs 3.9 12 0.3 15:9 2.8 20 14.5 1S5¢5; 11.4 
BOB Die sesskcccees -7.8 -7.4 -9.3 0.3 -0.5 1.7 8.2 10.6 8.7 
BOSS hrssaveoesecs 520 -2.2 -1.1 B22 es 6.1 5.6 4.3 -1.7 
TOBA eccsssosees 79 1.6 AY il 6.3 a2 5:3 4.2 -0.9 
TS Dyenscss-csees 6.0 SH 4.1 8.0 21 ie9/ 4.2 3.8 2.0 
MOB... .cscsss0 0.6 Neg 1.4 6.2 -1.1 -0.8 4.4 4.7 5.5 
MOS Fiaracccsesvese 4.7 B 4.5 9.4 1.4 0.2 6.0 4.7 4.5 
NOB Siesccsssscroes 5: 5:3 6.8 11.5 -0.2 -1.7 5.8 4.4 6.1 
BOSOM <.cssses0s 0.9 2.0 iit es) -1.1 0.0 5.5 6.6 6.7 
MOH eacossosters -2.3 -3.0 -4.3 2.4 0.7 2a 5.6 7.0 4.8 
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Reference Table 39 
Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Services-Producing Industries 


1946 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation 
Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- 

Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour 
WGAG i eee cs 14.7 235], BAe 2.0 62.0 47.2 8.4 6.4 
LOA er rcccsessees 15.8 25.7 33.4 Zee. 61.4 47.4 8.7 6.7 
94S recesecsans 16.1 26.8 34.8 2) 60.0 46.3 hs 1S 
LA ecancreverse 16.7 215 3525 2.8 60.8 47.3 10.1 7.9 
LOS Oe cesectses 17.6 28.0 35:5 ee) 63.0 50.1 10.4 8.3 
LOS ie esestecs 18.6 29.1 36.2 sh! 64.1 51.4 11.4 9.1 
NOS Ze. ccrecerenss 19.6 30.2 Bile Shi 65.0 52.4 12.2 9.8 
NOS Sicsccssssezes 20!5 31.0 Seo 4.0 66.2 54.1 13.0 10.7 
VOSA eric cecs 20.8 31.4 38.3 4.2 66.2 54.3 13.4 11.0 
hOSSizererceseess 22 32.4 39/2 4.5 69.6 ie) 13.9 LES 
1OSO ers seccee-e 24.2 34.5 41.8 5.0 70.4 58.1 14.7 12 aI 
LOST cecescecscess 24.9 36.1 43.5 5.6 68.8 57.0 15.4 27) 
LOS 8 sscecesssese 25%) 36.4 43.5 5.8 69.1 57.9 15.9 1335 
NOOK cee scncssets 26.7 37.4 44.7 6.2 71.2 eh 16.5 13.8 
LOGOS recsscecsse 27.3 37-9 44.9 6.5 Te. 60.8 Wie? 14.5 
LOGI... cease 28.3 38.8 45.5 6.9 Hoel 62.3 17.8 sy 
HOOD ceessecee 29.6 40.2 47.0 7.4 Tet 63.0 18.4 a7 
LOG3 eee ccscseers Ble 41.7 48.3 Use, Thy) 64.8 19.0 16.4 
19G4  ox.c- cess S320, 43.5 50.2 8.7 dies 67.1 19.9 LS 
WOOD" oscctrcces 36.0 46.1 52.8 ON Tes 68.1 Ziel 18.4 
NO GG soe esceseees 38.7 48.5 54.6 11.0 79.8 70.9 22.6 20.1 
VOGT orescence oses 40.5 50.2 56.5 1222 80.6 ale 24.4 ules 
[OG Sieeeeee es 42.3 50.9 56.3 13.1 83.2 Hoel 2 233 
1969... 44.7 aise) 58.7 14.8 83.6 76.3 2a Dee 
1970 Se cretsencs 47.1 54.8 Do 16.1 85.9 79.4 295 213 
OU es. teesecess- 49.9 56.4 60.6 17.7 88.5 82.3 31.4 29.2 
LOD reccsnssass Shes 39:5 63.6 20.1 89.8 84.1 SSE 7/ 31.6 
LOB ie sct-ceseare Died 63.3 67.6 723) | 90.9 85.0 36.5 34.2 
HOTA retcessetce 60.9 67.7 Vlei 27.8 90.0 84.9 41.0 38.7 
LOD itecseccessets 63.6 70.0 USeH) Spi 90.8 86.3 45.9 43.6 
OO arreeiere: 67.2 71.6 74.8 S7el 93.9 89.9 51.8 49.6 
MOD ire csss-ceeee 69.5 74.9 76.9 41.4 92.8 90.3 55:3 53.8 
NOT Sicreeescactre 73.1 78.1 80.8 45.5 93.6 90.5 58.3 56.3 
NOU O neste: ied, 81.6 83.7 ile 94.7 225 63.4 61.8 
LOSOM sees 80.8 84.8 86.7 59.3 95.3 O32 69.9 68.4 
HOS Teo aees aes 84.2 88.7 89.8 67.8 95.0 93.8 76.4 DS 
1982 ooie-cceceses 81.6 88.1 87.8 737 925 92.9 83.6 83.9 
NO S3 ie sesesecvase 84.1 89.1 87.9 Wiles} 94.4 95.6 86.8 87.9 
LOS 4 re osccsetsess 89.9 O23 O1e7 84.9 97.3 98.0 92.0 92.6 
1985 ic. .cscenes 95.1 97.6 97.3 93.0 97.4 97.8 95.2 95.6 
OSG ve ccensess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOS Ticerecses case 105.6 103.7 104.2 110.7 101.9 101.3 106.8 106.2 
LOS Srercccrstscees [UU Ky 107.6 108.5 122% 103.8 103.0 1379 113.0 
MOS Oe iescsceeee 116.7 110.8 110.8 134.2 105.3 105.3 PATE 121.1 
LOO ee recesses 118.3 113.6 113.5 147.1 104.2 104.3 129.5 129.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 


Table 39.1 
Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Business Sector Services-Producing Industries 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Labour Labour 
Output Output compen- compen- 
Total Labour per per sation sation Unit 

Persons person- compen- person person- per person per person- labour 
Year Output employed hours sation employed hour employed hour costs 
BOAT oe scsesseones Thess 8.4 7.4 10.0 -1.0 0.4 3.6 4.7 4.4 
OAS. sscccacceeas We 4.3 4.2 13.6 -2.3 -2.3 92 9.0 13 
MOA ccoctessessec Shy 2.6 2.0 12.0 1.3 Dep 6.3 8.2 5.1 
BODO cescresseoses 5.4 1.8 -0.6 3.6 3.6 Deo) 3.0 Sal -0.6 
EY ara Dei 5:9 ZS 13.8 INe9/ 2.6 9.6 9.6 7.3 
SD cccnsescersss 5.4 3.8 3.6 12.1 1.4 1.9 7.0 Tel 5.6 
MDDS .ctcsccctsesss 4.6 2.6 il 8.1 1.8 32 6.6 92 3:5 
TDA csccccssenecn 1s) 13 iat 5.0 0.0 0.4 3.1 2.8 2 
ODS icvensosvecses 8.2 B22 2:3 if 5.1 5.9 By] 4.5 -1.5 
BODG ciccscconoses 7.6 6.5 6.6 11.1 Hell 1.0 5.8 a4 4.5 
BOD Tis ccccessesces 29) 4.6 4.1 12.0 -2.3 -1.9 4.8 5.0 ee, 
ND Sicxsscacsesses 0.8 0.8 0.0 3.6 0.4 1.6 B92 4.7 Sal 
OSD oo sencesese 6.4 Ze 2.8 6.9 3.0 3.1 3.8 3.8 0.4 
TS OO EE rece. 22 1e3 0.4 4.8 1.0 1.8 4.2 Ss 3:5 
TOG rreccaasenccs By 2.4 iss! 6.2 Le 2.5, BS 4.8 741 
NOG 2c cccccserses 4.6 3.6 33 Ue? 0.8 1.1 3.4 3:3 2.0 
NO GS czsscccesses Shi Bul 2.8 6.8 LES 29 333 4.5 1.6 
BOOS ccsccsceeces ed 4.3 3.9 10.1 PRS) BD 4.7 abe) 2.0 
MOS \esscse senses 6.8 6.0 2 1S 0.8 HES 6.0 6.4 4.7 
GAS Jeerecneca os TRS) S12 3.4 13.4 2.4 4.1 7! 9.2 4.8 
NOG ioescssceeeset 4.7 Shs) Sis) 10.9 1.0 ile 8.0 8.0 TA 
BOGS iecrcscsrsccee 4.4 1.4 -0.4 7.4 3h 7 4.7 6.1 74 2.6 
OOO lcecenrestecs 5.7 a1 4.3 13.0 0.5 1.6 6.9 8.2 6.4 
ROTO) ccceesses-es 5.4 2.4 0.9 8.8 2.8 4.1 6.5 8.3 3.6 
OUI cesessesees ay) 29 2.4 O19 3.0 Shi) 6.4 7.0 3D 
BOT Ziescassseceses de aes) 5.0 13.6 ED 2.2 Tks) 8.2 ao) 
MOH iexesoesessses 1 6.4 6.3 14.9 eZ 1.1 8.3 8.2 6.9 
MOT scsscseceots 5.9 7.0 6.1 20.3 -1.0 -0.1 12.3 T3192 13.4 
WOT Diecoseesestees 4.4 3.4 2.8 15.5 0.9 1.6 12.0 12.7 10.7 
HOZG %cessccsses ayi/ 23 eS 15.6 3.4 4.2 1259 13.8 9.1 
MO iliccscsccctssse 3.4 4.6 2.8 11.6 -1.2 0.4 6.8 8.5 8.2 
MD Sinccesssessosn 5:2 4.3 5.1 DL) 0.9 0.2 5.4 4.6 4.4 
MOD escessespssss 5.6 4.5 3.6 13.6 1.2 2.0 8.7 9.8 7.6 
HOBO) cscscscosese 4.7 Bo 3.6 14.7 0.6 1.0 10.3 10.7 Shi 
1X) 4.2 4.6 3.6 14.3 -0.3 0.6 2)3) 10.4 ON], 
BS Dicsccsscses ct -3.1 -0.7 -2.2 8.7 -2.6 -1.0 9.4 11.1 1223 
MO S3iessccesocsses 321 1.1 0.1 4.9 Dal 2:9 3.8 4.8 ed. 
MOB 4 wsssessssees 6.9 3.6 4.3 9.8 ahi Tee 6.0 3 2.8 
HOSS). <cacsaseseas 5.8 Ds 6.1 95 0.1 -0.2 3.5 Bz 355 
OSG) csasccceses 5.2 Joes) 2.8 7.5 DT, 22 5.0 4.6 Pode 
MOST issessessenses 5.6 S57 4.2 10.7 sles) 1ES 6.8 6.2 4.8 
BOSS vo scseonssses 5.8 3.8 4.1 10.7 ibe, iNg/ 6.6 6.4 4.7 
DSO) secsnsetses 4.5 3.0 745) 9.6 1.4 22 6.3 12 48 
Uae 1.4 25 2.4 9.6 -1.0 -0.9 6.9 7.0 8.1 
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Reference Table 40 
Productivity and Costs, 


Manufacturing Industries 


1946 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 
Year Output 
IDA Ge eertee se 18.2 
194 Dre cticcses 20.0 
1948 ore ccacse ses 20.8 
QAO ee seecsevtans 21.4 
NOSO epee 22.8 
NOS ee scenes 24.8 
1 OSD Reecccveees: SF 
VOSS erctesceeses DieD 
LOS 4 ee ee ees 26.9 
NODS ieweeeessece 29.5 
1950 sccecsecess B23 
NOS] aeeccssecerse B22 
NOS Sie essere 31.6 
LODO Reeser: B39 
LOGO eve eceees 34.5 
LOG ee ccsceess 3B) 
OGD, ccce.tecs- 40.0 
W963i ccts0c-ee- 42.6 
1964) we. cesses 46.9 
IOGS ioe ces 51.6 
19GOGre recess 54.9 
lOGT Aces 56.2 
1968 eescsescese- 59.9 
1969. ens 64.1 
TOT ON eee: 61.4 
LOT cecteecssexs 65.3 
197 Dee. ccsscesee 70.6 
LOTS ecceeestexs 78.2 
LOTAS. ceececeece 80.5 
1973 csccsesssave 75.1 
VOD Gieseesccaseecs 80.6 
NOD ere esc: 83.6 
OR ener: 87.4 
NOS hscsenrerecs 90.6 
1980 c.ccceasse- 86.6 
1S Yel ere 89.8 
LOS De ei scctssecs 78.2 
LOSS eee ascte-- 83.2 
1984 o..c cece: 94.0 
L985 e secre 0935 
LO SG meteteseese 100.0 
VOS Tee cccescce 104.0 
LOSS ccc: 109.1 
ee) ccescenaces 109.6 
LODO Rete: 105.2 


Persons 
employed 


Total 


person- 


hours 


69.9 
73.9 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


33 
4.3 
5.0 
Dee 
5.6 


100.0 
107.2 
117.0 
124.1 
124.1 


Output 


per 


person 
employed 


29.4 
30.1 


Output 


per 


person- 


hour 


26.1 


Labour 
compen- 

sation 
per person 
employed 


Labour 
compen- 

sation 
per person- 
hour 


Unit 
labour 
costs 


18.1 
24:5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures (14-201). 


Table 40.1 
Change in Productivity and Costs, 
Manufacturing Industries 


1947 - 1990 
(per cent) 

Persons 
Year Output employed 
jos bs PR er 9.9 6.8 
MOAB vs scsccceezese 4.0 aa 
WAG hes ceeces 29 1.8 
MO SO sslerscanes 6.5 1.0 
NOS bcs che sarees 8.8 6.1 
OS Drcsstes-oeeess 3.6 23 
IOS Si. ateeste-es 7.0 Bal 
MO SAY ccs.cteas -2.2 -4.5 
MOD Duc etceets 9.7 2.6 
WDD G scspecact 2: De) 4.1 
NOD Testes sexes -0.3 0.5 
HOS Sushesseseesse -1.9 -5.2 
195 Osccescsceses 713, (2 
OOO secaceosts-a3 1.8 -0.9 
HOG Veen cise 4.) -1.1 
WO G2 orcs ce 11.4 3.1 
HOO 3i-nteet teen 6.5 DS 
TOGA. stnctest 10.1 4.6 
OG Siena cnese 10.0 D2 
HO GOs terete 6.4 4.8 
NOG 7 Sic. ctteese 2.4 0.8 
LD GOS% stoner! 6.6 -0.8 
MO GO os eevastess 7.0 2A 
NOT O x rccsesesess -4.2 -2.4 
OMe ee ecvasese 6.4 -0.1 
OT Dice cccesaxtscs 8.1 zi 
DOF Bee ccctsses 10.8 4.6 
iI) ee 2.9 2.0 
MOT Sis tenesees os -6.7 -2.3 
NOT Grasses. 0 i583 0.4 
NOD Ths atesceessc 3:7 -2.0 
WOTSE. ceesssseees 4.5 Sal 
OT OI. Letts 3.7 3.6 
L980).5.eacccas< -4.4 -0.3 
MO Sie testes es BH), 0.0 
HOS De cr oroseccee -12.9 -7.7 
WOR Sievev, edersen 6.4 -2.0 
LOB Ae ccescces en 13.0 3.0 
POSS... .cc.stsrss 5.6 Des 
HORGY. cseasects es 0.7 25 
NOS Tete teecesrecs 4.0 3.0 
MOSS ivaczcacesses 4.9 4.6 
PO ROW cc eccaeces 0.5 0.8 
NOOO Rs eersecesst -4.0 -5.4 


Total 
person- 
hours 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


Output 
per 
person 


employed 


Output 
per 


person- 


hour 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


per person 
employed 


Labour 
compen- 
sation 


per person- 


hour 


Unit 
labour 
costs 
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Reference Table 42 


Effective Increase in Total Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 


1978 - 1991 
(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 
Canada 
excl. 

Year Canada Ontario Nfld. P.EI. N.S 
MOD sticssasevesteaacosseke 7.6 del! Tf)! 9.2 8.3 
WO TL Svcdascossvoisssenseses 10.0 10.0 74 9.4 9.7 
BSD Bio cagcscvorbessoracoesees is 13 Li9 Uf 11.6 
MOS icc secvten<tisuceseee sic 13.0 1S%S 12.2 14.2 13.6 
NED Diaerset ssscescuct sescest 10.4 10.5 11.9 12.0 10.1 
MSS ecsvcsscoceastocssossess 4.8 4.6 4.7 Dal 7.4 
MD Satis esscscsccesesancseess 3.6 3)5) 25 4.3 4.5 
OSS ss scssssetesencencvetss 3.6 3.1 De 4.5 4.9 
IND SO vaccsecs-sctevesesscnnse 3.4 Bez 4.0 4.5 2.9 
MOST ccscesssozsssocssesseses 4.1 3.9 4.1 5.6 3.0 
BOSE ccssccosecassseasssedes 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.8 5.1 
MOBO op ecccectscsecsssscssss 33 5.0 Sef 4.7 Shi/ 
PO OO). .cstesesasssesss corse 5.8 5.8 hs) 5.8 6.2 
HOSS Wats. cssssszessacactes 5.0 4.6 --- --- ee 
MOS SLL ocr cesssvoses-ciere 4.3 Bio 4.6 2.1 8.2 
POSSI K tersassssssteses 6.0 59 --- --- 8.3 
MOSS Zi teasccsccesseses 4.2 4.2 5.3 --- Bye) 
TOSS li. tesstescasyorssses 3.9 3.9 --- --- 5.0 
RO SAAT aes ccssessossvee 3.1 3.0 1.8 1.9 4.5 
BOS LT. Sretesascssccees Bel 3.0 --- Dall 3.4 
ROSA TN ceicccoscesccostes 4.4 4.0 3.9 5.0 5.0 
MISO ccs cscsstoctepsienese 33 2.8 4.4 --- 4.8 
MSO aN eerecescvorvoncssee Sis) Bee 1.0 4.5 4.6 
MOSS TN 2. cyssesesecconse Shy 3.1 2.8 --- 5.6 
MO SOPLV essissrecesscsnoss 4.0 oe Neel --- 4.4 
MO SOWM scracscesscccteses 3a) 3:5 0.7 6.0 553 
MOSO: LT. ccssscecevesssonss 3.6 Bt 8h 7/ --- 3.4 
MO SOM Se. scscscsscstores 3.0 Ae, 4.1 4.1 23 
HO SOMN <...cscsct-sns25 53 Bel 4.6 5.1 --- 
BO Sil secrscsrcccecreecesee 4.0 sie) --- --- Bel 
MO SUM vec cccsccoccosseceet 4.1 4.0 5:3 6.0 29 
MeO SND csestecedessscrses By, 36 4.4 --- 3u7 
MST AUN Sccscssettcccenets 4.3 4.1 --- 4.5 2.9 
BOS SU cccssssasssccnesacess 4.0 3.9 --- 4.9 6.7 
BOSS cs sscccearcoxs aces 4.6 4.4 --- 4.5 --- 
MOSS CUT iocecteaseuesecses 4.2 4.1 4.0 --- 3.6 
MOSS iTV crete susctsuosszes 4.6 4.5 4.4 --- o:3 
MO SOUT ecrercccoecncessases 4.4 4.2 6.7 4.7 4.0 
MO SOR cseecccrevasccsseres ay) 4.8 5:3 4.8 6.0 
MO SOUT; s cecssetssscctee 6.1 39 --- --- 6.0 
BOR OUIN << <cscesenssetsse ae) Sh}? 4.6 4.6 5.6 
MOO NM oxscacseceeerecers 6.2 5.4 --- --- 6.3 
BOOT oecesssnsbecscecrse SS) 5.4 9.0 5.8 6.9 
BOOUUN  rescscssacrataves 6.5 6.5 7.0 --- 4.6 
POS OUNV.vccvcesstssneses 5.9 5.8 5.8 --- 4.7 
BOON & cay cescsssckessereve 6.2 6.0 Tl --- 5.4 


73 


Atlantic 


region Que. 


8.2 os) 
8.7 11.4 
11.6 10.8 
13.6 12.4 
11.8 9.4 
6.7 Dal 
3:5 Zi) 
IES) Bye, 
3.6 3.6 
35 4.4 
4.3 4.3 
5:3 5.4 
6.5 4.8 
To? 1.5 
6.2 ef 
ies! 9) 
ay 4.7 
2.6 


Shi 4.8 
2.4 4.3 
4.4 Ses) 
1) 3:0) 
2.7 6.1 
3.4 3.6 
Sho) Sh 
4.1 3.6 
3.1 4.4 
33 4.4 
3.6 4.2 
4.2 4.5 
4.9 4.7 
3.8 Syl 
3.8 4.2 
4.7 4.2 
Spi) 4.2 
Sh Sho) 
5.6 6.0 
ae 4.9 
S)// 2 
7.0 4.7 
{hi/ 5.6 
5.0 5.6 
6.4 52 


Prairie 

region B.C. 
7.6 7.0 
8.8 9.8 

11.4 1333 

13.9 14.3 

13.0 7.9 
73 3.1 
D2 2.4 
Dp 1.8 
3.0 1.4 
2.6 Bel 
3.1 Sy 
3.8 6.9 
5.4 6.9 
8.3 6 
6.7 4.1 
7.0 4.4 
4.7 2.0 
3.6 2:5 
Zeal 2.6 
1.8 2.1 
Ze 1 
eT ID 
Ia | 1.9 
1.9 1.3 
Ig) 1.3 
2.2 1.0 
2.6 1.5 
2.9 13 
4.0 iz 
2.3 3.9 
2 233 
32 I} 
DS 2.1 
2.9 4.0 
Bee 4.1 
2.6 5.4 
Ou, 5.3 
iy) 6.2 
3.9 8.2 
4.4 7.0 
4.6 6.5 
4.7 Ue 
5.9 7.4 
533 Ths 
49 6.1 
5.8 7.4 


Table 42 (continued) 


Effective Increase in Public Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 


1978 - 1991 
(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 
Canada 
excl. Atlantic Prairie 

Year Canada Ontario Nfld.  P.ELI. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man Sask. Alta. region B.C. 
LOU Bie scceccetecrsicc ese al 8.0 6.8 9.2 8.5 10.0 8.2 10.2 6.2 6.3 8.6 7.6 TS 6.0 
1979 Seer as ress 9.5 10.3 7.2 9.4 9.6 7.6 8.6 10.9 8.2 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.5 
LOSO Fee ee ees 11.0 LAGS: 10.9 11.1 13.9 10.7 11.3 10.5 9.8 10.5 12.2 ila les! 11.3 13.8 
LO Sere teecsaecccseaee 113) 13.3 B25) 14.2 13.8 15.8 14.0 12.5 oy) 14.9 Ps 14.3 13.9 YY 
TOS Dee eeccestesccrecestss 10.6 10.3 PAO) 12.0 U2 el 11.8 8.8 11.9 12.3 14.7 2a 13.1 hl 
POSS eA ticeceetetseie ete 4.6 4.5 4.6 Dal 7.0 7.0 6.3 1.4 6.2 9.3 6.6 7.1 7.4 225 
LOSA Ss eee 3.9 25 0.6 4.3 4.9 2.6 3.6 35) 5.4 3.8 3.6 0.9 De 1.9 
LOSS eee: 3.8 DUES 1.4 4.5 5 Dy) 2.4 4.4 Sy? 2.8 Pl Dail 23 1.4 
19860) 2. eee 37) 2.9 4.9 4.5 2.8 3.3 4.0 4.2 5.0 2.8 Le 3.4 3.1 1.8 
[OSV 2. Ae eerste: 4.2 Sw 4.4 5.6 3.0 4.0 Bo) 4.4 4.9 3.9 3 2.4 DB; 3.4 
LOS Sicecceceesceeceresees 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.8 5.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 5.0 3.6 2.6 Bi 3.1 Del 
LORO seein 5.3 49 4.5 4.9 587 4.5 4.9 Sy? 6.5 4.3 2.9 3.8 3.6 8.3 
NOOO Se eresctetencteneceaes 5.6 5.6 7.9 5.8 6.3 6.0 6.6 4.8 del 4.8 4.0 Shi/ 5.4 7.4 
POSSE SU Stee. cessecee ts 4.8 4.5 --- --- ee, Val V2 7.0 9.3 6.9 9.9 8.4 6.6 
PO SSS eee meecescesesests 3.9 3.9 4.6 2.1 6.1 6.6 4.8 5.9 10.2 7.0 6.0 6.8 4.0 
VOSS len eee h 5.8 6.4 --- --- 6.2 7.0 6.8 --- 5.6 9.5 6.1 6.3 6.9 Bul 
198S:1IVeew eres. 4.3 4.1 5.0 --- 6.3 --- 6.0 55 Sul 5.8 3.6 4.8 4.7 1.4 
LO SA al ences tee 4.3 3.9 --- --- 5.0 DES 2.8 2.9 0.0 7.0 4.6 0.3 Bey, ee 
MO S45TT Recent. 3.4 2.8 0.0 1.9 4.5 3:5 Deh 2.5 4.7 3.4 3.0 0.7 1.9 1.4 
19 SAE eee 3.0 D3} --- D7 4.5 2) B85 9.1 5.1 3.8 3.8 1.0 1.8 1.8 
LO SANT Sere eee 4.3 Sy? 3.6 5.0 Sel 2 4.1 3.8 5.8 3.0 3.6 1.3 2.0 0.9 
NO SSM eee eeceee essence Soil 22. So) --- Spill 2.6 3.0 --- 4.7 --- 2.4 BS 3.1 1.9 
OSS U eee eecssets cet 3:5 3.0 0.0 4.5 --- --- 1.3 4.0 4.5 2.8 --- 2.4 2.6 1.4 
OSS: We eocccces 3.9 1.9 --- --- 5.6 4.0 S22 4.8 5.6 3.0 --- Me: og 0.9 
WO SSD LNs eee 4.1 De, 7 --- 4.8 --- 1.9 4.5 Sy// ay) Del 1.9 2.1 0.9 
198 GnIse eer cco oy BG 1.3 6.0 --- 2.4 Bel 5.0 4.8 D| 2.8 Pd 0.9 
TO86 se toss 3.6 33 Sey/ --- 2.8 3.4 3.4 3.9 4.8 --- 2.8 2. 1.4 
USS ONT eee cee 3.6 DES 4.6 4.1 --- 3.5 4.1 4.0 6.3 3.0 --- Sul 3351 2.0 
TOS86 TV eicseteecsecsorese 4.0 2.9 6.5 Syl --- 25) 5.9 4.5 4.6 2.9 DD 4.4 4.1 1.9 
LOR P aT eterna es 4.2 3.9 --- === Bal 3.6 Bul 4.4 49 --- 2.9 Dil 2.8 3.9 
LOST NE se eee ee 4.3 4.0 --- 6.0 2.8 --- 3.3 4.4 4.7 4.2 --- eS 2.8 Qa 
LOS sla 3.8 333} 4.4 --- Sh7/ DS) 3.6 4.8 4.9 B97 0.9 1.6 2.4 23 
OST MIN perce 4.3 3.4 --- 4.5 2.8 5.6 4.6 4.4 5.3 3.6 --- ell 2.8 Bas 
[988 Leer eee 3.6 3.8 --- 4.9 --- 4.3 4.6 4.1 4.5 Buy) --- DES 3.0 ea | 
LOSS alee te re ees 3.8 4.5 --- 4.5 --- 4.5 4.5 4.1 4.8 3.6 2.6 2.8 Bel 4.1 
LOSS eee eee SEF) 4.1 4.1 --- --- 3.0 3.9 4.3 5) 3.1 Des Dey aS 5y3) 
WOSSaV ie ee eee 4.5 4.3 4.4 --- 5.3 5.1 4.7 4.2 5.4 3.6 3.6 Su7 Se (op? 
IO SOM ee Been 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.7 <== 4.0 4.2 4.0 5.4 4.0 Bul Spl Sh 7.0 
LOSO Mee ee 4.9 4.6 4.5 5.0 = ALS 4.6 5.0 6.7 --- De 4.8 3.8 9.1 
HO SO See ree ects e 6.5 5.8 --- --- 5.8 Syl 5.6 6.1 6.9 5.0 2.4 4.3 4.1 8.5 
LOSS. Niewecce ses 5.4 Sy? 4.6 4.6 5.6 --- Sys! 4.9 6.3 3.4 345) 4.4 4.1 8.4 
1990 eet merc eee 6.4 4.6 --- --- 6.3 4.8 Si) 4.8 7.8 5.4 ey 5.8 4.8 --- 
LOOOM eine. ctetecs SRS) 5.8) 10,2 5.8 6.9 el 7.1 4.7 6.4 --- 4.9 6.0 6.0 8.0 
OOO ML erence ee 6.3 6.5 7.1 --- --- 9.4 8.1 SS) 6.6 4.2 --- 5.3 5:2 7.0 
MO9ODI Vee ee Sy 5.6 6.3 --- 4.7 4.6 4.9 5.4 6.8 50 4.4 Sy 4.9 6.9 
LOOSE Sareea secrete 6.4 a5 Ui --- D8! 6.7 6.7 Sill 6.7 6.5 --- 5.1 5.8 7.4 


Table 42 (continued) 
Effective Increase in Private Sector Base Wage Rates By Jurisdiction 


1978 - 1991 
(percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 

Canada 

excl. Atlantic Prairie 

Year Canada Ontario Nfld. N.S. N.B. region Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. region B.C. 
MS iaeecesceetecsescccecs eR ee 8.7 ihe 7.9 7.4 8.6 7.9 9.3 8.6 7.9 9.1 8.4 8.4 8.2 
DAD Werececcsetecsssovectvusscessereeeseeeest 11.0 9.8 8.4 11.6 9.9 9.6 11.9 9.8 9.6 125 10.4 10.4 10.9 
DESO eas, cevsateesccmecc tesa eer toaseee 11.6 10.9 13.4 10.0 14.0 12.1 11.6 11.6 ilhey/ 13.8 Ley 11.9 1251 
ROS ete csccsbcscocce cect eragotecsevetewese ey, 13.6 11.6 11.6 --- 11.6 tr ee 13.3 13.6 14.4 13.8 13.8 
WR Se ee ee eee eee 9.7 ey 11.0 11.6 11.9 ies 9.6 8.9 10.0 12.4 Tat 11.0 10.1 
ROSS ae arene pene een Bet ath pe EN 5:4 4.0 5. 8.5 wR: 8.1 Sel 6.0 EO 6.4 4.2 5.9 4.1 
OE a coe ner ea a Arent 52) $3 4.1 2.8 1.9 3.0 DS 4.0 2.8 2.6 2.6 Dell 2.6 
| BFS nade tans error Mery eer mess B.S Be 4.3 4.7 22 3.9 3.8 4.7 Sh} 25 -1.3 3 2.0 
MSD BO Setecacscstucrosenctcons tes toeestocessieee 3.0 32 =1.2 2.9 2.8 Dal BS) 3.8 2.8 2.8 te 2.1 1.1 
MOB ies tesccs ea coeec ose nee e ee ee cteeeice 3.9 3.4 BS 3al 3.0 Sal 4.0 4.8 25 2.4 Wp 23 
NOR Sey a ccses ceive soe see eee eco sesh 5.0 3.8 2.6 5.0 3.6 4.0 4.5 5.6 4.0 Oa 3.9 3.6 3.3 
TORO ee ccc ces eR eile caso 5.3 49 eS 5.7 5.6 6.1 3 6.5 4.2 3.4 4.6 4.4 4.1 
NOOO IEE Bier nen ere Mer hewcseorteeks 6.1 5.6 6.3 4.6 6.1 6.1 5.0 6.7 6.1 3.9 4.3 5.0 6.4 
OSC he I tens, eaweceses Sica eee 6.3 1.9 --- --- --- --- 5.0 6.8 4.0 6.2 = Sal Sel 
(ORGS pee se Giese © ane ay oa 6.0 3.5 --- 9.5 11.8 9.9 3S 5.9 U8 6.7 52) 6.1 4.3 
ROS SUT lecese ene akc 6.4 5.0 --- 9.4 SW WS 5.9 8.3 8.2 --- --- 8.2 4.6 
SOW estes ee ee eee 4.0 a5 StS 5.6 --- 5.6 4.5 3.4 10.0 6.3 2.9 5.0 BS 
TOE ene errr Sener 2.9 4.3 --- --- 0.0 0.0 4.5 2.9 4 --- 12 3.4 2.6 
HO RAS ete weap ew ee 2.8 2.6 4.1 --- --- 4.1 ii Bul. 1.3 --- 4.7 Ba) 3.2 
PO SARIIT: eercest ears sravsatree 3.1 2.8 --- DD) 2.9 2.4 3.0 3.8 1.2 2.6 1.9 1.8 pia 
SABI corte tet icere Ree cecscosteenkee 4.4 3.5 4.0 4.3 2.0 3.8 4.8 5.0 4.5 --- 4.0 4.4 2.8 
AC) Soi line teen a irs ante Aesth escoves’ 2.6 2.9 4.7 4.6 3.8 4.6 4.8 4.4 3.5 DES -9.9 -4.8 2.3 
{OR aia t ekanacc eran pec eR 3.6 Bal 47 4.6 2.6 4.0 43 4.5 BD --- Dep) 2.6 2 
MOSS TUL corn wet e mee ccosceecctts BS 3.4 2.8 5.6 3.4 3.8 32 4.4 3.1 --- 33 Be) 1.8 
MOSSE Vice eaten eee ttc cccseaseees 3.6 3.3 --- 4.2 0.0 Do, 3.2 5.4 3.5 --- --- 3:5 1.4 
BOSOM cee cceiee ere tence secetes 4.1 Bes 0.0 BS --- 2.0 6.1 4.4 22 3.4 --- 3.1 3.0 
MOOROB cecwtre sccsccesatttcrercsesrertcees 3.6 Bal --- 3.6 =-- 3.6 as 4.1 2.6 sya/ 0.7 2D 1.6 
HORST eae a ee a ee 25 3.0 1.0 DB 2.9 D8} Bel 3.0 3.4 1.5 2.1 23 0.4 
RO SOM (2cerc acess ee orks 24 3.1 -2.6 --- 2.8 1.0 4 4.2 --- 133 0.7 0.9 1.6 
HOD Ri] Slee Reet cesses ca sace ec sceecoeceeee 385 3.6 --- --- D3} 2S 3.8 4.4 2.8 <== 17, 2.0 3 
MORAL Peeert see asc cssc Sessa tteecsssooss 3.5 3.8 85 3.1 3.1 By 4.2 4.4 0.8 =o= 2.9 2.0 1.1 
\ORRZ BLU ee oe ie Se cere 4.0 yo) === = Bi 3.1 BD Syil Syl 3.9 3.3 4.6 3 
ORT IW Acer caeeerree ea cee area 4.4 3.0 =n= Bul 3.1 3.1 4.5 5 Dal 1.4 0.7 1.6 1.4 
Oe] leer cee eeetac Ae A. PERINS 4.5 4.0 --- 6.7 --- 6.7 4.8 4.2 --- 1.4 AVS 22 5.4 
HORST Gre. 2 ooc es erecta eecscearn et 5 1.9 --- — Be BZ 3.6 6.0 33) --- Bul. 3.5 4.6 
MO SSM o.oo sscccee eckcteme rc cee eee Syl Be/ 2.6 3.6 3.9 BS 3.9 5.6 38 ey} 4.1 33 5.6 
HOS SAV cook can cess medhon hittenc sets 4.9 4.6 <== 53 --- eS 4.5 4.6 5.4 Sei/ 3.9 4.5 Sul 
TO BOM ee sear ee cca Sha eck thc ccete 4.8 3.8 US 4.0 6.1 6.4 5.6 5 --- --- DY Dd 4.1 
ROS OME. oe tsec street eee 5.6 4.8 dS 6.0 --- 6.2 5.6 6.8 5.0 --- 558 D2 Be) 
MO Sel Tereeret oe corset eee cee 4.6 6.3 --- 6.2 4.3 SiH! 5.6 5.4 --- --- 5.0 5.0 3.6 
AEDS SE Ve ctene sect cer ee decteets steestencioes 5.8 4.6 --- --- --- --- BE Jes) 4.1 3.4 6.9 Dee 4.9 
NOS OM rs seasctek ee elestccbescodeet 5.6 6.7 --- --- --- --- 6.0 5.2. 3.9 2.8 So) 4.2 1? 
OOO A Se ee ee es tone 5.8 4.6 Teh| --- 6.3 6.8 4.7 6.8 5.6 3.4 --- Aa 5.0 
ROOO Meet Sheree 6.6 6.1 S52 4.6 6.6 5.6 5.6 6.8 9.0 --- 3.4 5.9 eS 
1 es es ee ne ees 6.1 4.9 SD --- 5:5 55 52/7) 6.5 4.1 6.3 4.8 4.8 Sy 
COLES (ae a ee aA, rt ee et 5.5 6.7 --- 5.5 --- Se) DS) 5:5) --- =<- === --= --- 


Note: Prince Edward Island doesn't appear in the table because there are no unionized groups of 500 or more workers in the P.E.I. private sector. 
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Reference Table 43 
Gross Domestic Product Implicit Price Indexes‘! 


1947 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 
Govern- 
Personal ment 
expendi- current 
ture on expendi- Gross fixed capital formation 
consumer ture SSS SS Exports Imports 
goods on goods Non- of goods of goods Gross 
and and Govern- resi- and and Terms of — domestic 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing _ services? _ services) trade product 
LOA Bere. corecceaees 16.8 8.0 18.5 17.5 18.4 13.0 20.4 21.8 93.7 15.2 
LOA Se szstonesesees 19.0 ON 21.0 19.6 20.9 j(eyl 22.4 24.4 QIeT, 17.2 
LOA. crctssatuccssse 19.7 Sey) 219 20.4 21.9 15.8 Zoe 25.1 9233 17.8 
LOS ON ecceeecesce 20.3 10.1 229 IMP 22.8 16.5 24.2 PAY 89.6 18.3 
NO Senses: 22.4 12, 26.3 25.4 26.1 Lor 26.9 29.8 90.1 20.3 
1952 ok. cases: 229 11.8 Dye 26.0 26.9 19.4 26.6 27.6 96.6 213 
VOSS a. .dcsssszsassse 22.8 12.1 Die. 24.4 Pilen 19.6 26.0 27.6 94.4 212 
VOSS eocesecssssesees 231 12.6 Die 24.5 Die 19.4 25.8 Ziel O31 21.6 
OS) esecessesseses p25}, 13.0 27.8 26.3 27.6 19.8 26.8 28.1 95.6 PF 
TOS6 Sepesceaceseses 23.4 139 7s) 3} 29.1 28.8 20.1 27.6 298 94.9 22.4 
MOS ier asescsserse ee 24.2 14.6 Ie) TI kes) 29.6 20.7 27.4 BS) O17 2 
VOS 8iscsc.ssecsces<s 24.8 [Sat IS) 26.1 201) 20.6 les 30.4 89.8 2333 
NOS 9 sos tassessaesss 25.2 15.6 ZO) 26.2 2919 20.6 Zale 30.1 MNES, 23.8 
LOGO bes Sicetees 25.4 16.1 30.1 26.4 30.4 21.0 PASS) 30.4 91.8 24.1 
POGUE crecercsoeases DS 16.7 IS, DES) 30.5 Pe? 28.3 Ses} 90.4 24.1 
L9G 2 er saeeacessssese 259 ial 30.3 25.8 30.9 PAS) OED 32.8 90.0 24.5 
1963.2. ccseetaaeescas 26.4 17.6 S12 26.7 31.8 21.8 PRY 33.6 88.5 25.0 
TOGA ree sccessscesses 26.9 18.1 32.3 2a 5239 2297. 30.3 33.8 89.7 25:1 
LOGS freee saeceecees 27.4 18.9 34.0 ZO 34.5 24.0 30.9 34.0 91.0 26.5 
WO GG eerreer ste 28.5 20.3 35.8 31.0 36.3 25.6 31.8 34.8 91.4 27.8 
TOG Ts terete 298) Pied 36.6 31.3 87.3 Ziel BZ BH) 3! 92.0 29.0 
19G8 0. cnsencssese ses 31.0 23.1 37.0 31.3 Biol 27.1 B29 36.3 90.7 30.0 
LOGO sees seskess sss 323 25.0 38.6 32.8 39.3 Zor 33.6 37.4 90.0 31.4 
TO Orecccsssseescess 33.4 26.5 40.3 34.2 41.1 30.2 34.8 38.3 90.9 32.8 
LOM eccerscm ees 34.2 28.1 42.4 36.0 43.2 Byal 34.9 Se) Il 89.1 B39 
LODE cvescareesets Spei/ 30.3 45.0 38.1 45.9 2)5)51 36.3 40.1 90.3 35.8 
NOS rcrcccusstesesse B79 32.5 49.4 42.0 50.3 41.3 41.2 43.0 O5e7 38.9 
LOTT orcegeress 41.9 37.0 57.5 Siti 58.2 49.0 D335 51.6 103.4 44.6 
LOT Ds crsssedssessecs 46.3 42.0 63.5 56.9 64.2 52.8 58.9 592 99.6 49.0 
VOD Ga teccteess 49.8 47.4 67.8 59.6 68.8 57.4 60.5 59.6 101.6 ae? 
OVE seassacssstosees3 53.4 Sle eS 63.4 TPS SOF 64.3 66.3 97.0 56.6 
OTS oe eeseceenennes DD D533 7:3 67.9 76.0 63.0 67.5 123 93°) 599) 
OR terrace 62.4 60.6 80.6 Tesi 81.4 68.0 79.0 9-2 99.8 65.9 
OBO re rescaseeceeces 68.6 66.8 83.5 79.9 83.8 73.8 89.7 84.4 106.3 73.0 
LOS ere. necee ns 76.3 75.6 89.0 87.7 89.2 81.8 O5u1 88.3 107.7 80.9 
TOS 2 Macesesverostsse 84.1 84.5 94.4 O39 94.5 83.5 97.0 92.5 104.9 87.9 
W983 carevcssceescese 89.4 89.5 95.0 96.3 94.7 86.6 SED oo 105.8 023 
LOB AS coe etecews. cee SS) 93:2 96.9 99.0 96.6 90.2 101.0 97.0 104.1 95.2 
NOS 5 oe serescecs-ts 96.3 96.9 98.5 100.8 98.1 O25 102.0 oo 102.5 97.6 
WO S62 esciesescreees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 
TOR Tees cseteeee es 103.9 103.9 103.7 100.3 104.1 110.2 101.7 98.5 103.3 104.7 
W988 oescccccesstzee 108.1 107.6 107.0 103.1 107.4 118.5 102.2 96.2 106.2 109.7 
O89 cesccacccesesces 113.1 112.0 111.6 105.8 112.3 128.2 103.9 96.5 107.7 114.9 
LOO Rae. catacteces 7S) eS 10 OX) 108.8 112.8 127.7 103.5 97.8 105.8 118.3 


(1) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure pat- 
terns within and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross domestic expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current 
dollars by the total of constant dollars. 

(2) Excludes investment income received from non-residents. 

(3) Excludes investment income paid to non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Table 43.1 
Change in Gross Domestic Product Implicit Price Indexes 


1948 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Govern- 

Personal ment 

expendi- current 

ture on expendi- Gross fixed capital formation 

consumer ture Sa ST ET ee Exports Imports 

goods on goods Non- of goods of goods Gross 
and and Govern- resi- and and Terms of — domestic 

Year services services Total ment dential Housing services services trade product 
MOAB Srsscssecnenaters 1522 13.7 13.4 12.0 13.6 16.6 9.8 2 -2.2 13.0 
OAD raeisesassesess 35) 6.9 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.3 3.6 3.0 0.6 Bo 
MOO icc csevesseseee Bee 3.9 4.4 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.4 fies) -2.8 WP) 
MOSM vscccescrenooet 10.1 11.4 14.9 20.0 14.2 16.4 10.9 10.4 0.5 Wess 
NOD rrenssonsonnasss 22 4.9 3.0 23 5 ibs} -0.8 -7.5 ez 4.4 
MOS BS rescsescentonce -0.2 ZS 0.2 -6.0 (teil 0.8 -2.3 0.1 -2.3 0.2 
WO DA voseccsvaseveses 1.1 39 -0.3 0.2 -0.3 -0.8 -1.1 0.4 -1.4 isi 
TODD iy esecasesceseass 0.2 3.4 Ped 1:3 Po) 1.8 4.2 1.4 2.8 0.6 
MO) Otreceacserenrees 1.4 7.1 ay 10.9 4.3 1.6 Dsl} SYS) -0.7 3.6 
NOSIS Id ctsstsce es 333 5.0 Ie) -5.4 2.8 Del -0.5 3.0 -3.3 2ae 
BS esceacsnnssesees 2.6 3.1 -0.7 -5.3 0.2 -0.4 -0.5 1.6 -2.] 1.4 
WDD i ssssconssereese 13 333 0.7 0.4 0.8 0.0 1S) -0.8 23 2.0 
TOGO eracetascasets 0.9 357, 1.4 1.1 1.6 HES) 0.7 0.8 -0.1 i 
OGL er esescennsasense 0.5 3.4 -0.6 -3.4 0.2 1.0 1.4 3.0 -1.5 0.4 
OG Zi rresncsssv choses 1.6 22. 1.3 0.9 1.4 0.2 4.2 4.6 -0.5 1.4 
WO GSAR:.. conseceses 2.0 2.8 A) 33 2.8 2.4 0.8 2.6 -1.7 Diol 
ROG cp sccsesesceses 1.6 3.1 3.6 3.0 Sal] 4.4 2.1 0.7 1S: 2.6 
WIG Siecssecsosssusces 225) 4.6 Se 6.6 4.9 5.6 Ly, 0.4 18) 35 
GGG: ce ccccececoese She, TES Shs! 5.8 Srl 6.8 Pel 2 0.5 4.8 
NOG irtssscoccstconts 4.0 6.8 2.4 1.0 2.6 6.0 De 1.6 0.6 4.2 
NOGS arscsescsceseos 4.5 6.2 1.0 0.2 ee 2a 3} 2.8 -1.4 3.6 
MOO rececccrteasce 4.1 8.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 Syl 29 3.0 -0.7 4.5 
MO Omrsccnctersorests 3.6 6.1 4.4 4.4 4.4 Si 335 2S) 1.0 4.6 
NOTA ercsscssscersesse 2.4 6.1 Dl D3, Se 6.3 0.2 De -2.0 3.3 
OTD Svcd tskeesss 4.2 Tes) 6.2 3)5// 6.2 9.4 38 2D 1.3 5.6 
NOME Rescessusscassen 6.4 3: 9.8 10.4 OFT) 17.6 Nay/ Tea 8) 8.8 
NOT 4 ccasvesssssesease 10.5 13.8 16.5 PINES) 15.6 18.8 29.4 20.0 8.1 14.4 
HOT D scaceusecssssese 10.6 N83 7/ 10.4 11.4 10.3 Tes 10.5 14.6 -3.7 O19) 
QU Gs ccccesesstencs Tse) 12.8 6.8 4.8 ee 8.8 201 0.7 2.0 8.7 
OUI sree 7.4 8.5 53 6.3 See 39 6.2 iOls' -4.5 6.3 
NOUS tecteccescecesses ds 7.4 5.4 7.0 2. 5.6 5.0 8.9 -3.7 6.0 
NOHO mrererseeesacsece 8.5 1 Tcl 8.6 7.0 Us 17.0 9.6 6.7 10.0 
MSO se ossccesseacess Me 10.1 5 8.4 3.0 8.4 13.6 6.6 6.6 10.7 
MOS eas ccsessecceece: Wl} 133 6.6 9.8 6.4 10.9 6.0 4.7 iN! 10.8 
LSD tececovstarsses 10.2 he 6.1 7.1 6.0 2203 2.0 4.7 -2.6 8.7 
HORS cccccxeasecsess 6.3 6.0 0.6 2D) 0.3 3.6 0.6 -0.3 0.9 5.0 
MOR A ses. scsesesessune 3.9 4.1 Ade 2.8 2.0 4.2 3 ayy? ES 3hill 
HOSS Srecstsrescosexse Sh) 3.9) 1.6 ee) 1.6 2.8 itil 2.6 -1.5 2.6 
HOBO. cncessessessese 3.8 32 1S -0.8 1.9 7.8 -2.0 0.5 -2.4 2.4 
WD Sil occccter esse csens 4.0 Bag) Shi) 0.3 4.1 10.3 ei -1.5 3.2 4.7 
BOBS tetecscte tence 4.0 3.6 Sy 2.8 32 UES 0.5 -2.3 29) 4.8 
BN ON rescore cree: 4.7 4.1 4.3 2.6 4.5 8.2 ile 0.2 1.4 4.7 
MSOF orn cssaseeeses 4.2 4.7 0.6 2.8 0.4 -0.4 -0.4 1.4 -1.8 3.0 


VI. 


Reference Table 44 

Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 
1961 - 1990 

(1986 = 100) 


Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 

All Trans- personal and and 
Year items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
LOG LeM retscessencess-cscssstetestss sa: 23.9 20.7 24.3 34.2 24.0 24.0 29.6 21.6 
EOGD Restores ceases dtecsctrevssssoctces 24.2 21.0 24.6 34.5 24.0 24.4 29.9 2129 
HOG3 Mravscccccecoecscevsssaveececsceecs 24.6 PNT 24.9 35.4 24.0 251 30.3 21.9 
ND G4 Mi cccesecsacenttccedeshestaceerses 25.1 Pipes | Deo 36.2 24.2 29 30.8 22.3 
WOOD srerccorsceacescccstscecsncersctses Zui 22.6 25ul) 36.9 DS? 27.1 S13 2257, 
WO GG iercscccccescecestesrsasececesserts 26.6 24.1 26.4 38.3 Zoe) 279 32.2 Zoe 
VOG Tite ccacssececteesescsocsrecssreses 27.6 24.4 27.6 40.2 26.8 29.4 33.8 23.8 
VLOGS Rvtececcsvesssseseessescesesesescs 28.7 22 28.8 41.4 27.6 30.5 355 26.0 
W969i ocs-csccecsonsestsessecesssecoste 30.0 26.3 30.3 42.6 28.8 32.0 37.6 27.0 
VOTO se. cecctacescnssesssssatecsssstenss 31.0 26.9 31.8 43.4 30.0 33.4 38.9 27s 
TOD viccensscscceresaesssscsscscocesess Sie Dee Bars 44.0 31.2 34.1 40.2 27.8 
1972 rsccctschscrvecessterscetcccrsess 33.4 29:2 34.8 45.1 32.0 3i5).a 41.3 28.5 
1D TS i cccctcccerccnssacssecssestetesssse 36.0 355) 37.0 47.4 32.8 SiS 43.0 29.4 
DLA Merectecstcccesccescsescsceteceers 39.9 39.0 40.3 Ses 36.1 40.7 46.8 31.0 
WOT eeicescccevercscscencsnsestracets 44.2 44.0 44.3 55.0 40.3 45.4 Sey 34.8 
BOT Osrrcccrstsenccsceecrsceecsses ieee: 47.5 45.2 49.2 58.1 44.7 49.3 54.8 37-2 
LO il Errcscuceccescncsrecttacenrenctcs Sil 48.9 53.8 62.0 47.8 5229 Sys! 39,9 
OTS cri ivccacoseetessscsesenasesceese 55.9 56.5 Se) 64.4 50.6 56.7 59.6 43.1 
LOT OR cccetsssssecre menses esteeess 61.0 63.9 61.9 70.3 SEES 61.9 63.7 46.2 
POS Oe cscsccosossectstssessseetessees 67.2 70.8 66.9 78.6 62.6 68.0 69.7 51.4 
Lh) re cement cease 1S 78.9 Tsk 84.2 74.1 75.4 76.8 58.0 
LOS Derrsescretteceet cer sreieest ett 83.7 84.6 84.7 88.9 84.5 83.4 83.4 67.0 
VOSS eeeeccessececsesstesectenscrsceess 88.5 87.7 90.4 O21 88.7 89.2 88.8 VS 
LOB 4 ie rcessceacnoesecteertactsssessrs 92.4 92.6 93.8 94.7 02) OD); 91.8 81.6 
[OBS srccrssascsssacessstreesasensecescs 96.0 952 97.1 Oe 96.9 95.9 95.6 89.4 
POSG incase creserseeaweseter meses 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
L987 cievccvesessencndosscscacossessess 104.4 104.4 104.0 104.2 103.6 105.0 105.4 106.7 
LOSS orc cecccsescsessscsseceeesee cece: 108.6 107.2 108.6 109.6 105.6 109.6 TADES 114.6 
LO SO rc ccccocceacsnsccssescescecceteres 114.0 DUE 114.3 114.1 Teas 114.4 116.2 125:2 
WOOO iecccccacescacscscpecessacetsstees JH) S 115.7 WOES 117.3 WES: 120.0 121.3 136.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001). 
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Table 44.1 
Change in Consumer Price Indexes 
1962 - 1990 


(per cent) 
All 

Year items Food 
DO GLE Seevcccasesssseteessssssestscebes 1.3 1.4 
BOGS cccnecsscccttesreccecrecsvescereres V7 oe 

WOOO cneeccvtacsnessnsteespccsssoss 2.0 1.8 

MOG) fier. sccccceesiessssecetvenseecese 2.4 2S 

ND GG tee cis Sessecass covsctcd er sete 3.5 6.6 
MOGI wateseees<texesssrecsseurctssexes 3.8 jle22 

MOOS Mrcasiciccesshss avectere eseseie 4.0 3.3 

IGOR ress cedsroassesstt teecsecs 4.5 4.4 
DT Oates essaccncaseaeettia tis sean 3.3 23 

MSO Pesca sve aveeicsic tatete Coes <>% 2.9 1.1 

NYDN De tscescesceseusstive cones. esses 4.7 7.4 
(OT igs cob Rime opera Rea a 7.8 14.7 

NGA eet ccscrcsecesewaes sttass roaesee 10.8 16.4 
NOU) eden ste s-ccseevssusstecotteecocs 10.8 12.8 

NO) Gi tees eee cect ce eee yscne TED Def 

NO iT ecastocete soxsdexace ssuecsoss ssees 8.0 8.2 

MOT Sxvevescrssssveveccesssttestese ses 9.0 Ses) 

NID vos scssesssssecssasscteszecsesssss 9.1 ISH 

MSD SO ete ccvadessavssccseatesee dt oseses 10.2 10.8 

NO Sil times: oocesescnssonnsvtevteesseses 12.4 11.4 
WORD Bere ces ccseceveseonee eet ecece- 10.9 7.2 
OSG eeeccrrec sey casceesietret isc secs Sui) BEI) 
NORA Sastre cece ctess cee enacts 4.4 5.6 
LOSS Si ce succcnckacscoctte te tesonse 3.9 2.8 
HOS 6 Poe r re teseces cra eens 4.2 5.0 
NS come rcctesttecet scttevestcsesvces 4.4 4.4 
IIe ices erties erent rete 4.0 Dei 
|RSS os Sa enieer rs boas aes 5.0 3.6 
MOO ark vn ccccsvevacce teestesesee> 4.8 4.1 


Housing 
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Clothing 
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care 
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Reference Table 45 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 - 1990 
(1986 = 100) 
Total 
com- Non- 
Total modities durables Services 
exclud- Total exclud- exclud- exclud- 
All ing com- ing Non- ing Total ing 
Year items food modities food durables food Durables services )) shelter 
9G ecccseres 23.9 25:3 Del 29.5 20.3 Way 41.3 BAH 20.2 
T962 eee 24.2 25.6 29:5 29.6 20.6 21.9 40.9 22.1 20.6 
1963 2ce ee 24.6 25.9 25.8 29.9 21.1 21.9 41.0 225 20.9 
196458 crs 2501 26.4 26.1 30.1 21.4 DO, 40.6 231 21.6 
19692..<.25 2551 27-0 26.6 30.5 ZACS 225 40.5 24.0 WONT} 
1966s 26.6 27.8 27.6 S151 22.9 Sal 40.5 24.8 23.6 
19G/ ene 27.6 29.0 28.3 32.3 23.3 23.8 41.6 26.1 25.0 
W968st2-scc0 28.7 30.3 29.3 33.4 24.3 25.0 42.3 DS) 26.1 
TOGO Sees 30.0 31.6 30.3 34.3 252. 25.9 42.7 29.3 27.8 
1970se ae 31.0 32.9 30.9 34.9 25.8 26.5 43.2 Sila 29.2 
LOT ceccccs 31.9 34.0 31.4 Bai 26.3 27.4 43.9 32.6 30.4 
LOT 2o eetvecs 33.4 35:2 B2A8 36.5 27.9 28.1 44.4 34.3 31.8 
NOT 3 trees: 36.0 37.0 Seyi 38.0 Sila 29.6 45.1 36.4 33.4 
1974 ie 39.9 40.3 40.2 41.6 35.6 32.9 48.5 39.3 36.3 
AOD 44.2 44.3 44.6 45.5 40.2 37.2 52.2 43.5 41.1 
ORs 47.5 48.5 46.8 48.6 42.1 40.4 55.0 48.8 46.6 
LO Tiliecctecs eS 5225 50.3 51.8 45.5 43.5 57.9 sen 50.8 
OES see 55.9 SEY! 55.4 54.9 Slee 46.6 61.2 56.8 $4.1 
NOD ec 61.0 60.1 61.2 59.9 56.9 50.8 67.1 60.8 58.5 
19802 ee 67.2 66.1 68.2 66.9 63.8 BYLS) 74.4 65.8 64.2 
198 eee 1S 74.6 ied 76.0 74.0 69.1 81.4 73.4 71.9 
OSD cee 83.7 83.4 84.4 84.1 82.6 80.6 86.0 82.8 81.7 
1983.eee 88.5 88.7 89.0 89.4 87.7 87.8 89.4 88.2 86.7 
19845 22,.2: 92.4 92.3 93.2 93.2 92.9 92.8 92.4 91.6 90.2 
LOSS seers 96.0 96.2 96.8 97.3 97.1 98.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 
1986.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OST aces 104.4 104.3 104.1 103.9 104.5 104.4 103.1 104.8 104.3 
1988 22-e- 108.6 108.9 107.8 108.2 107.7 108.5 107.0 109.6 108.7 
1989 2-.23 114.0 114.7 Wis) 113.4 112.8 114.9 111.8 115.9 113.9 
TOSO Ree. 119.5 120.3 117.0 118.0 119.8 124.1 BES: 122.4 120.5 


(1) Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001). 
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Table 45.1 
Change in Consumer Price Indexes Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1962 - 1990 
(per cent) 
Total 
com- Non- 
Total modities durables Services 
exclud- Total exclud- exclud- exclud- 
All ing com- ing Non- ing Total ing 

Year items food modities food durables food durables services shelter 
LOG 23.2. es00cs 1.3 ie 0.8 0.3 eS 0.9 -1.0 1.8 2.0 
1963. scc5050s 17 2 2.0 1.0 2.4 0.0 0.2 1.8 Le 
NOG4 oc. cca0e 2.0 1.9 il) 0.7 1.4 1.4 -1.0 2.7 3)58) 
MOOD seersses 2.4 23 1.9 1.3 1.9 1.4 -0.2 3.9 5.1 
N9GO 2. sce 35) 3.0 3.8 2.0 5.0 Del 0.0 o5 4.0 
9G 7. <ccesses 3.8 4.3 DS) 3.9 ihev 3.0 D7) By 5.9 
NOOB ereeecccse 4.0 4.5 35) 3.4 4.3 5.0 Ey 5.4 4.4 
H9O9. coc essse a5 4.3 3.4 Del A) 3.6 0.9 6.5 6.5 
BOT Os eenccee gis! 4.1 2.0 Lee 2.4 2) eZ 6.1 5.0 
OUT eexcceces 2.9 3h) 1.6 D3} 1.9 3.4 1.6 4.8 4.1 
MOT 2 aseecssss 4.7 Sis) 4.5 Dez 6.1 2.6 1.1 2 4.6 
NOT SS cssscece es Set 8.8 4.1 Wes 38 1.6 6.1 5.0 
NOTA cccecees 10.8 8.9 12.6 9.5 14.5 UL. US 8.0 8.7 
OTS Feccscces 10.8 9.9 10.9 9.4 12.9 13.1 7.6 10.7 1332 
IOP Steeppaare es 9.5 4.9 6.8 4.7 8.6 5.4 122) 13.4 
NOD T cccsckssce 8.0 7.8 7.5 6.6 8.1 Teal 53 9.0 9.0 
OTS -ceccceces 9.0 6.5 10.1 6.0 OES ll Si) 6.8 6.5 
\\ohy eae ee 9.1 7.9 10.5 9.1 lita 9.0 9.6 7.0 8.1 
1980.......... 10.2 10.0 11.4 11.7 12.11 See 10.9 8.2 9.7 
TOS I cesevesss 12.4 12.9 132 13.6 16.0 20.2 9.4 11.6 12.0 
NS 2 once cscee 10.9 11.8 9.3 10.7 11.6 16.6 Shy 12.8 13.6 
MOSS 3s ..scc05e Se, 6.4 Shs 6.3 6.2 8.9 4.0 6.5 6.1 
LOSA. ..ccesse 4.4 4.1 4.7 4.3 5.9 5.7 3.4 3.9 4.0 
HOSS cecssess- 3.9 4.2 3.9 4.4 4.5 6.3 3.0 3.9 4.4 
NOSG. oc cs0s- 4.2 4.0 3.3 2.8 3.0 1.4 5.0 5.0 6.2 
NBT cecvccees 4.4 4.3 4.1 3.9 4.5 4.4 Bal 4.8 4.3 
HORSE. Lace 4.0 4.4 3.6 4.1 Bal 3.9 3.8 4.6 4.2 
HOBOS ees ccks 5.0 553 4.4 4.8 4.7 5.9 4.5 Py) 4.8 
19905. .scs00s0 4.8 4.9 4.0 4.1 6.2 8.0 0.6 5.6 5.8 
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Reference Table 47 
Energy Prices 
1960 - 1990 

(1986 = 100) 


Industrial 
Consumer prices electricity 
Natural Fuel Total 
Year Gasoline gas Electricity oil energy (>5000kwh) 
NOGOR  ecencsstetesesctsvseectstssmmotecee 18.9 1OF/ 232 14.0 --- --- 
[9G Looe serccecenzsttcerst ccs <sasecstestcvezstces 19.0 19.8 233 13.4 --- --- 
POG Deets caeesoene see corsssesateseccneness 19.0 20.0 251 13.2 --- --- 
IRSYs36 5 A cpescort rece eeere tere 18.8 20.0 23.1 1257 --- --- 
NOGA reecessvservesstctasss socessocarsseaneates 19.6 20.0 23.0 12.0 --- --- 
VOOS Pataca een cahicesvomeceeeeeess 19.9 20.0 22.6 12.0 --- --- 
1 OGG: sacs. cezcessrsussnseesecshacess<sceveonertass 20.7 19.9 22.6 12.0 --- --- 
] DO cetccsctsceravescuceessstszcscunecusbessetrst, 212 20.0 24.3 123 --- --- 
V9G8:. 2. vesocstesserssseeeosesnteceeocreseeeee 22.0 20.2 25D 12.8 --- --- 
LQG OS ie. A Basruss ir coeiceccssees wteceseeeses: 22S 20.2 26.1 133i --- --- 
TODO ss sasesssosessencsuees escosssus teceeceons= 2331 20.0 28.3 1353 --- --- 
DOT Mi. east oteeesescecasusncescecsteesossse: 23:9 20.3 29.3 14.6 21.8 --- 
UOT Liscatccczstescecanetescentetssevesecesceseoeses 24.0 20.4 30.1 15:5 22.4 --- 
OTB we cessvezssaeeeeuesatevacecescecceeaseasees: Ze) 20.8 32.6 29 24.4 --- 
LO TA vicsaseaskcetescencotsenacesseesteceestaterete 29.9 22.8 33.8 232 28.1 --- 
V9T5 Soecssse.dectecs veseosesetste soso ae seess 33.9 27.6 Sed 26.3 32.0 --- 
LOT Orca st A sctetans eyes tes eeeee st 38.1 35.6 43.8 30.6 36.9 --- 
LY i etree reomettros ee ea Sere 41.3 40.2 ales she) 41.3 --- 
WOES cescisvesdeeeu acs cscarist cvcersscesettoases 43.7 47.8 55.4 40.3 45.2 --- 
LQ rvccasueesectesnactet cao stescesasesesaneeset 48.1 50.4 60.2 45.3 49.6 --- 
PO BO! eA Pestircstoe ceceaa ae ssreseesistenses S83 56.4 65.8 54.4 57.6 --- 
DOB Re recce vcssesacesicts ctrestesteearessesees WES) 71.8 WMS 78.1 74.9 69.1 
N82 resecstensteue ov acesestescewsucecceesosnss 94.5 89.3 TEEY 95.4 89.7 TS) 2 
NOS Sorc ecsascecteterccns se easenass ter stecss 100.3 98.2 86.5 105.1 96.7 86.4 
VOSA vececcvssateqensescvaddetetesccetaveessoies 106.2 99.6 92.4 112.0 102.0 9253, 
LOB Sere ccasnessescestsanttnectscesseot cones sees 112.5 100.4 96.8 ik 7) 107.7 96.5 
POR Orestes secectcssrecssenecernsesansseesests 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
VO Siieaectaecttctsetcaserctetrescetsessereteres 104.8 97.8 104.2 95.0 102.6 104.2 
NOS Se cseceseseeteeckasesvevecacavtivi cue datates 103.8 96.1 108.2 D7E9 103.2 108.2 
VO SO ree conctscteacsvovenssnzstessoresstemees 110.3 1G 112.6 96.8 106.8 2s 
LOO ve eacencersiatessausesscossyscputvenaccerss 126.6 87.0 Tors 115.2 117.4 118.5 


Note: Data for total energy are not published for the period prior to 1971. Data for industrial electricity are not published for the period prior to 
1981. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index (62-001); Industry Price Indexes (62-011). 


Table 47.1 
Change in Energy Prices 
1961 - 1990 


(per cent) 


Gasoline 


Natural 


gas 


Consumer prices 


Fuel 

Electricity oil 
0.4 -4.3 
-0.9 -1.5 
0.0 -3.8 
-0.4 -5.5 
-1.7 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
a Pes, 
4.9 4.1 
2.4 De 
8.4 135 
SD 9.8 
74] 6.2 
8.3 [555 
Sh) 29.6 
WES 13.4 
16.2 16.3 
7A 15.4 
8.0 14.2 
8.7 12.4 
9.3 20.1 
8.7 43.6 
LES 22 
8.5, 10.2 
6.8 6.6 
4.8 8.7 
3:3 -17.8 
4.2 -5.0 
3.8 Bel 
4.1 -1.1 
6.0 19.0 
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Total 
energy 


Industrial 
electricity 


(>5000kwh) 


Reference Table 48 
Other Price Indexes 
1961 - 1990 

(1986 = 100) 


World 
commodity prices(!) Industrial product prices Merchan- Merchan- 
SSS SSS dise dise Terms 
Non- export import of 

Year Total Food Total Food food) prices prices trade) 
NOG Lote ares ncazs csctustonsciatetoctenteesdeca coats --- --- 25.3 23.0 De, 30.4 So 86.6 
LOG Din terete teeta cesses ed. caso Mtonceattanncesce rer’ --- --- 25.6 23.5 26.1 31.8 36.8 86.3 
1963 2.2 Socsces sce steacsaceosossesrcnsessceseteesxeoets --- --- 25.9 24.4 26.3 32.0 37.8 84.7 
VQG4 Mis cctecsntescossevssetacacte cers stesanccestecneete --- --- 26.1 24.5 26.6 SYS 37.9 85.8 
LOGS rece acess. svscdettascaeesaetssessecee cures tectere --- --- 26.5 24.7 26.9 33.0 37.8 87.2 
V9GG 5. gedsesvccseeasstacsosssesonctedteterstssessosrees --- --- DED) 26.2 PALES 33.8 38.6 87.5 
9 Gi/icecccecstevacscrcascaseesnenet-tercsetsesesesbetses --- --- 27.8 26.3 23a 34.1 38.9 87.6 
1968 cece larckt secre estore sees --- --- 28.3 26.6 28.8 34.4 39.8 86.7 
DOGO Trees ceessner tet cence encarta ete Soest --- --- 29.4 28.1 29.7 35.0 40.7 86.0 
VOTO! cidic.censstestecatenensssvseccsssersaesoecustserss --- --- 30.1 28.8 30.4 36.0 41.3 87.1 
17 Werrecertrer tet ee as See eS --- --- 30.7 29.7 31.0 35.8 41.9 85.3 
VT D cccseccrericcsttosesce seousts teste. ee aoe --- --- 32.1 32.4 32.0 37.0 42.9 86.2 
W973) sevcescrerest wosctsecce-scctrterteeeces seetsessees --- --- 35.6 39.7 34.7 42.4 46.1 91.9 
MOT Ara cscetecodzsieecscsctre steuruiecoesereresses feeees --- --- 42.4 46.8 41.4 56.3 56.8 99.2 
DOTS scvecssiacecs cascsostavertestcescscassssasesessrtess --- --- 47.2 Ses) 46.2 61.9 65.4 94.8 
VOT Osessccsecctetee teat tetat se smmereaevectc unmet --- --- 49.6 52:2 49.0 62.8 65.7 95.6 
ST i Merrie re cree re ee acre --- --- 535 55.9 53.0 66.3 72.4 91.6 
LOTS sccscteceeereetssesetarsses actresestessuerstereee --- --- 58.4 62.1 Sol! 69.6 77.8 89.4 
N97... ccesestecanscaveccsssosssescetsconearsactssceaessz --- --- 66.9 70.0 66.3 82.3 84.7 97.1 
LOBO. .vssecssnscnesvavesesseseusenvassns sesvccosessuaests 131.5 133.5 75.9 77.4 75.6 93.7 89.6 104.6 
LOS | cSeeivctocwevessesnaptaxcrscmemsssarcesscece ose! 118.2 129.2 83.6 84.0 83.6 98.4 92.5 106.4 
LOSDo, secsscscenasssectscsieasades\actsenssesseos saiessce 105.9 109.6 89.2 87.6 89.5 98.8 95.8 103.2 
LOSS eeictes se teaszsecettenss attcrtesnet ite 112.5 119.2 92.3 90.2 92.7 98.8 94.5 104.5 
LOSS cers csskecosvscencesstessvecnsdeotveseastenetsvesves 115.0 118.3 96.5 95.2 96.7 102.4 98.8 103.6 
VOSS ses etetrestettsssclccsesem ee ecsatisttescvesteess 100.0 100.0 99.1 96.3 99.6 102.9 100.5 102.4 
TO SG sa eiroccenss nett cestecttoyccencrtc haeers 96.1 87.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
[O87 Perec vaectionctons var rtereia tir erect eeepeaes 104.4 90.0 102.8 103.0 102.7 101.3 98.2 103.2 
LOSS eee rrccesisstttesaseesttee resets eneiteciee 128.9 115.1 107.2 106.3 107.4 101.8 96.3 105.8 
LOS Ores wast castes ovcsevectoser etess eetsarae aes 128.5 SES 109.4 108.6 109.5 102.9 96.4 106.8 
12S (0 ete Aerie rere hae rerio mettre 118.4 108.4 109.7 110.4 109.6 101.7 97.4 104.4 


(1) International Monetary Fund Index ( 1985 = 100.0 ). 

(2) The Industrial Product Price Index for non-food includes alcoholic beverages 

(3) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Exports by Commodity (H.S. Based) (65-004); Imports by Commodity (H.S. Based) (65-007); Industry Price Indexes 
(62-011); and Construction Price Statistics (62-007); The International Monetary Fund. 


Table 48.1 
Change in Other Price Indexes 


1962 - 1990 
(per cent) 
World 
commodity prices Industrial product prices 

Non- 
Year Total Food Total Food food 
BE) 2 oercasoesuscacvaten sea cele cestiseateiceesscsetese --- --- ilell Dep) 0.9 
MOS cesrssescscosssccascaseasuscusensssseessosteescssctss --- --- 3 Sh 0.7 
MOA tac sasssssessneesovsscessncosestavonesssasassucessoe --- --- 0.7 0.4 1.0 
BOD acs cssasccescnsesconsesrsceesstneerarecsedaceavestes --- --- 1.4 1492 ies} 
BGG cccscccmescontcvcctsnsenccstectottuensesarsaseaSen --- --- 29 5.8 DD 
BSD Oifiee rectecctecwecsucosterssenesstessecevcertessesseass --- --- Le 0.7 23 
MOOS vececseccssssscasessenseseveossstensessasezscsseense --- --- 2.0 1.1 Ds! 
DOGO recseacretstassscccrescccnscestttaccsssiataseseeesas --- --- 3.8 SS) 3:3, 
BOT Orccsnscatecrteessaseaseesstttsrotecssssecracenssesas --- --- 2.4 eS) 23 
BED Mee cocysccetentensostecsss esastsessvsessuaccvesn’ --- --- 2.0 Sal ie 
ROT Dies sattoceccsessaconssebescsensdesnsasceseatessasodes --- --- 4.4 9.1 3.4 
MOOT eset treattcees sicccecssconcetsrieessossansaessccsses --- --- {Wloi 22.4 8.5 
NOD] Cac stenesepececesrccecoeseastscestesascresscrsacesrs’ --- --- 19.0 18.1 OT 
MSD aNerceretnttenecrencsuectscasstrccrssoasecsseecesesties --- --- 11.3 10.0 11.6 
BOOT trees ctntcnssucssdccssssscvsutepe ss sascoentsceaseests --- --- S12 1.4 6.0 
Dette tenccerecesesecscsscesseccStcaossscesseotereees --- --- 7.8 6.9 8.2 
BOD] Qcrensnntartoecccsesrsstesseste tare cocecestecsecesees --- --- oF 12 8.8 
MED crentacestebsureseeceastcsusetcttssssssssesessocesss+ --- --- 14.5 2a 14.8 
BOD BU) Mersoancacehccastsacneccacceseiesacencssecscsccsoses --- --- 13.4 10.6 14.1 
MODS eerrestemerccleestvssvcsceessossteccssecsceceseneses -10.1 -3.2 10.2 8.5 10.6 
MOD BSD ersncteecsenceosstoaenccnsecteciseseotecensncetssrees -10.4 -15.2 6.7 4.3 7.0 
MO SO ca caseasseracnssscceuscnessessssecsessscnsnsasecete? 6.2 8.7 35) ME) 3.6 
MED Nee erercon cre secs cscceerenesestectsesressesseshacr ess Mp -0.7 4.5 5.6 4.4 
MEDD Des tesracsenacencsceccacessaterert¥ocssceaeesscoaerass -13.1 -15.5 2.8 1.1 3.0 
MED Olvessencssssseececsenseaseseesscastaseconssnesseerss -3.9 -12.2 0.9 3.9 0.4 
MSD SU ovas tisha: vcencsoseatsontveshseatadesesesciseoezoos 8.6 IDS) 2.8 3.0 2.8 
DSS crassasacevsdsecscossssescshtasesssesseoveasvsceesss 235 21h9 4.3 sh) 4.5 
BED OM testtcccssoccsessseserancettiecssasescesentcesesees -0.3 3.0 2.0 ZA 2.0 
| STEAD a sr ery oR EE -7.9 -8.6 0.3 1.7 0.1 
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Merchan- 
dise 
export 
prices 


Merchan- 
dise 
import 
prices 


Reference Table 49 

Total Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Capital 
Direct consump- Total 

Direct taxes, With- Transfers Invest- tion GPE 

taxes, corpora- holding Indirect from ment allow- and Total 
Year persons tions taxes taxes persons income ances QPP) revenues‘? 
TO SO eieerrcectsteseaczectcnscoctenses 915 993 54 2,129 62 280 201 --- 4,634 
TOS e caecccscossscsscessscosessseross 1,279 1,431 56 2,677 77 285 248 --- 6,053 
NOS Dererectercsveccevsnnctereceacccess 1,588 1,403 55 2,901 82 368 265 --- 6,662 
LOSS rivssccsssescsscescasersessssensess 1,748 1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 --- 6,895 
NOD 4 iccgecctersscsscsccceesnsceesees® 1,776 1,115 58 3,131 73 373 293 --- 6,819 
NOS Sivccsssctecavatenccnccseecestecrece 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 79 420 320 --- 7,458 
NO SGssccseccecsccecsecntenenectatceeses P55) 1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 --- 8,496 
LOD 7 acsccssecceccsscacsseceseseeseceess 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 --- 8,887 
HOSS eer erecsecentettestecsecscscccts 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 --- 8,868 
MOD O atenerancecccstsetcccceseersetess 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 --- 10,046 
19 GO ci scccscascescesessacsesscasssscas 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 --- 10,710 
V9GD  ciesceccesccesesesssoceceacsacese 2,944 1,649 116 Sy) 2 247 721 539 25 
V9G2 scccecccostecctcsesestessscsscacecs 3,180 53 125 Shiai 256 795 579 12,445 
N9G3 eiiccccccsterecrcrscesersctoncess 3,387 1,891 127 6,062 268 899 636 13,270 
HOGA ie ccreccvtecesssneserencesouettsts 3,917 2,101 140 6,826 309 982 683 14,958 
N9GS crccccscectectascescccestcosssesses 4,431 2,197 167 7,674 370 1,080 769 16,688 
V9GGsiscccccosccseccsscecsscscsessseses S92 23399 204 8,592 393 1,226 865 724 19,427 
NOG] ce nccrasettitsrsectonsesesesctcss 7,009 2,396 218 9,402 436 1,479 937 904 21,877 
1968 csccssocssececsscsessessceseseessas 8,244 2,852 209 10,200 600 1752 994 1,040 24,851 
1969 Se Sacecsscteccosisactorcters 10,055 3,22 234 11,304 826 Mp 1,095 1,190 29,011 
NO TO sevesesecesssceesssessstsozsessese 11,547 3,070 269 11,925 1,059 2,724 1,206 120, 31,800 
LOD Mi occcstectseseseccscesstotnsteree<s 13,042 3,346 278 12,918 1,088 SONY 1,358 1,478 35,247 
NOT Dee cccscgsesacecoosectsccnssstosecs 14,631 3,920 287 14,616 1,016 3,739 1,495 1,657 39,704 
LOTS cds cesstscvescasecscccedeneetess 17,041 5,079 322 16,525 1,050 4,423 1,695 1,875 46,135 
LOTS cccccsnscscsscsecscosescastorssses 21,257 7,051 430 20,663 1,107 6,009 PAS) 25 58,634 
DOTS: cxsccceesccessvustseosaeoteessss 24,138 7,494 465 21,287 1,119 7,176 2,491 2,780 64,170 
Ey (ise see eer ee 28,431 7,128 504 24,666 1,457 8,446 2,195 3,282 73,427 
LOD pesctssseseectessenseceneseeces 31,820 7,238 534 27,027 1,644 9,978 3,158 3,666 81,399 
LOTS orcdececeocctrcscsct cases tnserses 33,723 8,188 582 28,836 1,974 12,467 31523 4,231 89,293 
NO 1 Oereresteatectasettcceeetsensetens 37,400 10,038 754 522 DIS 14,932 , 4,009 4,867 101,460 
NOS Orirscoscerccectetestertccoereceess 42,803 12,078 995 35,505 2,434 17,940 4,553 5,670 116,308 
ROS Uirrcsscsssoestssestenesecsecet sseces 52,847 12,796 1,110 45,956 2,686 20,934 311 6,535 141,640 
LOB 2. Eoccsussscecescateaesesscscasesy 58,943 11,755 1,178 48,248 3,033 22,309 5,881 7,808 151,347 
TOSS ick cease astereccccstete tcestens 63,605 12,320 1,043 50,150 3,434 25,267 6,297 8,042 162,116 
VOSA ow ccccoscatsececsvcesseseeesetes 68,223 14,984 1,100 54,957 3,670 28,182 6,773 9,016 177,889 
VOSS sen osscoctsescrseessscstracteests 75,115 15,563 1,069 58,789 3,747 29,656 7,092 9,892 191,031 
LO SOs cereterenrensttcescctreyetese 85,176 14,573 1,675 64,338 3095 28,487 Temp 10,729 205,613 
MOB Toric ccameertotewmertestercesesse 95,503 16,990 1,214 71,365 4,253 29513 7,699 11,860 226,597 
LOSS irre cstectenseetsesersetaresiees 107,134 17,210 1,670 78,521 4,623 32,630 8,358 12,990 250,146 
1989 «ccc ctatatccscacecserccorststeess 112,608 17,527 1,537 85,589 4,970 36,382 9,032 14,171 267,645 
LOO iircsessonedsescesscctsversavenesg 131,982 16,290 1,719 86,567 Shalt 37,054 9,743 15,720 286,732 


(1) Canada Pension Plann (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer- employee contributions and investment income are included in total 
government direct taxes, persons, and investment income respectively. 

(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


Reference Table 50 

Total Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Transfer 
Interest payments Total 
Goods Trans- on the Capital _to non- CPE Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and National _ fers to public Sub- assist- res- and capital expend- or 
Year services defence™) persons debt sidies ance idents QPP@) formation itures — surplus(3) 
BODO scisaesscossensenavects 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 --- 497 4,080 554 
MDD ilienecccsovascescoesadeszs 2,811 tS i7/ 1,024 609 129 13 2 --- 620 3227 826 
MSD ietrdevescocssessossteavs 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 — 847 6,605 Sy// 
BOD BY ever asecsseaisessceecs 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 --- IBS 6,812 83 
BO DAR iesssncssesesonhees 3,825 27 1,626 650 89 13 23 --- 865 7,091 -272 
OSS) <2 ees 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 --- 949 7,498 -40 
MOS Oise Sesscgusceassevensts 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 27 42 --- 1,138 8,224 272 
BO Di) at deksneseseeseaseetsts 4,573 1,765 2,052 774 120 29 ay --- 1,306 8,906 -19 
NOD Sievsceroscesssosoustaress 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 --- 1,426 9,946 -1,078 
MOS Os esicciecssecesssst seo 4,976 15559 2,721 1,023 250 22 85 --- 1,570 10,647 -601 
HO GOP Sotencsessessenecessy 5,281 1,546 3,0S0 1,093 314 17 74 --- eoyti 11,380 -670 
BD OM oecsccrissustenseatssncys 6,166 1,611 2,724 1,184 345 25 ig 1,682 12,203 -875 
TO G2 sccs.serseossesscests 6,567 1,675 2,928 1,316 388 48 60 1,900 13,207 -762 
MOOS ieecesccsusccsececseeoss 6,923 1,558 3,000 1,431 434 93 89 1,973 13,943 -673 
MOG ofc. ccecsontacosenssacs 7,526 1,565 3,200 1,546 469 112 95 1,968 14,916 42 
MO Ga ecscchecsesssccavencsese 8,269 1,539 3,429 1,676 493 115 119 2,430 16,531 157 
VOGQG wr cckcvnsasscecseesssess 9,643 1,689 3,759 1,862 674 9] 195 15 2,842 19,066 361 
DS Ge ceu te yssscscesesats ete 11,092 1,786 4,678 2,080 673 117 2G] 17 2,982 21,839 38 
DOG Siervccssasencctesnceuats 12,685 1,797 5,461 2,390 680 123 170 37 3,013 24,522 329 
ROG ssas.cosenssensensts 14,186 1,759 6,119 2,767 760 158 185 Wi 3,061 21236 eas 
MSI) Ole casessssskeseos senses 16,448 1,825 6,981 3,252 830 13 244 134 3,160 31,088 712 
MOH ie accesacssssscesccucuast 18,228 1,881 8,272 3,622 865 274 249 200 3,705 39215 32 
Oeics Stes sensensecseets 20,136 1,889 9,935 4,137 989 308 279 284 3,968 39,752 -48 
Beal esseshoecsccencsongss 22,851 231 MEZTS 4,788 1,214 377 318 406 4,255 45,016 1,119 
OUT AS isaikcenvsvasencceees 27,480 2,503 13,858 5,425 2,796 381 407 542 5,436 55,783 2,851 
MOHD assess stovsscentveseeoes 33,266 2,754 17,054 6,538 4,200 530 592. 777 6,274 68,454 -4,284 
OT Oksecsesssencsecessesstsss 38,274 SIS y? 19,464 8,101 3,674 635 542 1,099 6,286 76,976 -3,549 
MD fle eesecccacvescetssccee 43,411 310226 22,191 9,268 3,839 728 638 1,428 6,784 86,859 -5,460 
RO Occievcssictassst caters 47,386 3,986 25,000 11,589 4,017 780 1,013 1,782 7,141 96,926 -7,633 
ST) eee 52,286 4,129 26,435 13,810 5,477 829 767 2,174 7,399 107,003 -5,543 
MD SO) orc caevesscsacenstiste 59,250 4,795 30,466 16,790 8,233 1,077 817 2,667 8,292 124,925 -8,617 
MS Neh scsceeassecesteesers 68,792 3,516 34,958 22,268 9,499 1,231 875 3,285 9,242 146,865 -5,225 
BB Dey cscdsonccescetscests 78,655 6,654 43,629 27,072 9,340 3,168 1,063 4,022 10,588 173,515 -22,168 
BOSS sere tecececuscechoss 84,571 7,102 49,947 29,419 10,015 4,660 1,194 4,861 10,350 190,156 = -28,040 
BPS Aree. sovecsaseecvett cases 89,089 8,049 53,536 34,752 12,243 4,129 1,571 5,776 11,410 206,730  -28,841 
BEI OO er eectse. casstevethchcte 95,519 9,432 57,995 40,183 TEST. 3,828 1,643 6,717 128822) 92235678 | 9-32-5386 
MESO Psa sscosseocecveoscre 100,129 9,367 61,596 42,754 10,511 3,608 1,795 7,612 W 225320 523220252 27-312 
DSi] eee senccezsésacrsteseoes 105,836 9,577 66,222 45,903 11,646 2,816 2,169 9,493 12,848 247,440  -20,843 
TSR, Sia hcssSeassatssiose 114,042 10,430 71,316 50,773 11,009 2,484 2,492 10,942 13,748 265,864 -15,718 
BORO) cesvehsseeseeaseuate 122,228 11,234 75,939 58,170 11,100 2,458 2,396 12,287 15,321 287,612 -19,967 


BDO) erececessesatececsnee 131,833 125222 83,548 63,080 11,464 2rai 3,032 13,652 17,058 312,172 -25,440 


(1) Included in goods and services. 
) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) benefit within Canada, administrative expenses and benefit payments abroad are 
included in transfers-to persons, goods and services and transfer payments to non-residents respectively. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 51 
Federal Government Revenues 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1950 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 

Direct 

taxes, 
Year persons 
LOS ORR teateccreecestectocszceeses 806 
LOS Lees, Sesiesecescesseeeseacses4 1,158 
NOS 2 raeeses eicesersectevessssness 1,461 
LOSS eesesvtecvecstectstssssessesse 1,613 
VOD 4 eeeeeacssscedsucsecststssaass 1,622 
LOSS, os sccteccseiccesessesecess 1,647 
LOD Ge siecccesstesssatecesscensesos 1,910 
1957 Beco ic.cte seeentesetas 2,105 
LOS Sie oacesscssassctscaceseeseess 1,965 
15 Oreos cncccsancensenttresccest 2,183 
LOGO Ri crssscseceereoeres 2,503 
MOG Ue Rescetecscceccsseeceeesesess 2,629 
V9G2: scsseccesocescensesecasyeceeses 2,605 
WOGS AN rcccses.steeereeeeeete 2,730 
LOGAN. SA cceet cote cmos: 3,129 
1965 Ratekcsate ess: 3,332 
NOGG ats nce etecces: 3,634 
LOG Tick secsaccossecssgetvas tesvess 4,305 
LOGS Fe ccccsesorscceseieesectocse 5125 
WOG QIN .ncssescveccetterteocsens 6,503 
VOTO: ccescteasseuctecsisteseevece 7,436 
ESA bes peer err 8,299 
LOT Dis ccccasessecesoterasesesntc 9,285 
NOD B eesczcesctcoosstcvesesstvesee 10,861 
WTA resstsseessesteseesttiees 13,538 
LOT Siereeee ree 15,231 
D7 Seeeiens cats secseeret sees ce 18,042 
WOT Tisticcrcserasssats ceteeretrs 18,042 
197 Sire rcs. cesta reeceeerss 17,708 
LO TOIe etc tcectasiensee tenes 20,252 
MOSOS ai dierccsceceecstessasevssoes 23,456 
LOS rtsccaconcekerts eecsoesece 29,215 
19828 sesccsasecsnseeeeretets tie 32,142 
L983 igiscccensescsvnccteeceteeesss 35,479 
L984 cr eertesst cee soeters STSSS: 
LOSS scenes ecco 42,697 
LO SGiEoEcesssccccecezessressicees 48,987 
LOST civersvacsccecceseceassaesebes 53;931 
LOSS aecctssvesss-sescssesetiaccoecs 59,745 
LOS Oiaicccaccscscsesseesesvastsvess 62,999 
NOOO eRe ctrcccssncesseeerisen 73,256 


Direct 
taxes, 
corpora- 


tions 


847 
1,242 
1,294 
1,168 
1,051 


1,248 
1,364 
1,170 
1,105 
1,340 


1,308 
1,345 
1,314 
1,412 
1,576 


1,652 
1,774 
1,758 
2,107 
2,402 


2,276 
2,477 
2,901 
3,643 
5,012 


5,380 
5,061 
D135 
SLISY 
6,860 


8,406 
9,323 
9,212 
9,536 
eS 19 


11,586 
10,302 
11,864 
11,605 
11,960 


10,885 


With- 
holding 


taxes 


54 
56 
55 
54 
58 


67 
69 
83 
48 
74 


79 
116 


582 
754 


995 
1,110 
1,178 
1,043 
1,100 


1,069 
1,675 
1,214 
1,670 
1,537 


1,719 


Indirect 


taxes 


PMS 
1,494 
1,594 
1,697 
1,612 


1,743 
1,970 
1,989 
1,906 
2,120 


NT 
2,188 
2,400 
2,449 
2,845 


3,245 
3,570 
3,705 
3,761 
4,028 


4,034 
4,480 
S51 
5,837 
8,495 


7,970 
8,726 
97227 
9,850 
10,768 


12,254 
18,986 
17,588 
16,303 
18,124 


18,897 
ZleIS9 
23,677 
STEN 
28,572 


26,458 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Transfers 


from 
persons 


mNNAN 


ONMNPN NFWWW NNKE NW NNN 


—_ 
— oO 


iN) 


Invest- 
ment 
income 


Capital 
con- 
sumption 
allowances 


Total 
revenues 


3,020 
4,165 
4,687 
4,809 
4,608 


5,008 
5,698 
5,672 
5,409 
6,139 


6,517 
6,779 
6,978 
e522 
8,358 


9,097 
9,993 
10,923 
L237 
14,500 


15,538 
17,269 
yey, 
22,816 
29,974 


31,817 
35,479 
36,667 
Bo io 
43,408 


50,653 
65,005 
66,119 
69,634 
76,503 


$32237/ 
91,648 
100,771 
110,411 
117,989 


126,313 


Reference Table 52 
Federal Government Expenditures 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1950 - 1990 


(millions of dollars) 


Goods 
and National 
Year services defence(!) 
(OSX bees 923 493 
MOS ee ccssese 1,634 iLilsy7/ 
(OSes eee 2315 1,800 
(Ci 2,462 1,907 
1954 eisscc. 2,316 ap 
NODS csccccesse 2,364 1,760 
956 ses 2517) 1,802 
ayy Saas 2513 1,765 
NO DB iccccccess 2,524 1,661 
1959 Se acss: 2,387 1,559 
1960 ..0222.65. 2,426 1,546 
LOGI eoskts ce 2,590 1,611 
WOGQES 3s 2,700 1,675 
L963 2% ic. 2,617 1,558 
19645... 2,748 1,565 
NO GS sc.csc0sss 2,835 1,539 
966:..<.5.<<2 3,280 1,689 
N9OGT Secs Seyi) 1,786 
ROOS sees 3,904 1,797 
1969.......... 4,231 1,759 
HOT On; 4,530 1,825 
NOW sense 4,940 1,881 
LOT 2 2 ees 5,382 1,889 
N93 Bees ks 6,026 2,131 
LO TAN e.. 7,235 2,503 
MOET 5 cceccscs 8,380 2,754 
NOT] Gs ccccseeee 9,677 3.152 
MOTs eeshcde0 11,176 3,622 
MOU Sata seee oe 11,997 3,986 
MOTOR ccstecse 12,718 4,129 
MOBO. c..ccoee 13,901 4,795 
LOST ...c.<.es 16,484 5,516 
NORD ee 18,858 6,654 
HORS | osccess 19,555 7,102 
HOSA, oo ctsces 21,130 8,049 
MOBS te sseecess 23,398 9,432 
HORG...:...200 23,845 9,367 
HOST vcccecesee 24,397 9,577 
HOBS...2....c0 25,618 10,430 
ISO esos 27,578 11,234 
1990. ....05.20 30,265 12,222 


() Included in goods and services. 


Trans- 
fers to 
persons 


615 
580 
STD 


29,699 


31,738 
33,191 
34,266 
36,180 
37,961 


42,224 


Interest 
on the 
public 

debt 


427 
486 


20,897 


24,620 
26,107 
27,801 
31,688 
375357 


41,156 


Sub- 
sidies 


60 
124 
96 
106 
84 


Capital 
assist- 
ance 


1 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 


of 


Transfer 
payments 
to non- 


res- 


idents 


Transfers 
to other 
levels of 
govern- 


ment 


10,875 
11,754 


12,831 
14,087 
15,844 
17,637 
19,905 


21,746 
21,089 
22,687 
24,695 
23925 


26,766 


Gross 
capital 
formation 


Total 
expend- 
itures 


2,370 


49,129 
52,791 


61,316 
12,320 
86,400 
94,627 
106,527 


114,661 
115,265 
121,475 
129,958 
139,618 


151,847 


Deficit(-) 


or 
surplus 


650 
Ol 


Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis‘) 
(millions of dollars) 


(1) As at March 31 of each year. Unmatured debt figures are net of the government's holdings of its own debt. 


(2) Fiscal year ended March 31. 
Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 


Gross 
debt() 


15,940 
16,491 
21,906 
23,521 
25,127 


26,204 
PALSY) 
28,856 
30,756 
33,282 


34,837 
39,007 
43,377 
47,217 
50,381 


56,021 
63,152 
71,249 
84,190 
101,654 


109,944 
126,384 
144,467 
S953 
207,504 


245,376 
277,803 
311,510 
342,532 
373,547 


399,436 


Net 
debt() 


10,396 
11,446 
14,596 
15,429 
16,598 


16,913 
16,822 
17,220 
18,143 
18,755 


18,634 
19,626 
21,380 
23,266 
25,477 


27,698 
33,916 
40,695 
51,603 
64,701 


76,684 
90,987 
106,528 
135,262 
167,985 


206,497 
241,080 
2 SS, 
300,014 
328,965 


357,961 


92 


Unmatured 
debt) 


13,890 
13,188 
16,970 
18,085 
18,831 


19,063 
19,075 
19,670 
20,424 
21,868 


22,267 
25,016 
27,381 
29,168 
20r297, 


33,196 
37,805 
42,625 
51,664 
66,640 


72,021 
83,138 
93,167 
116,562 
142,901 


WINS, 
201,229 
228,611 
250,809 
276,301 


294,562 


Public debt charges? 


Gross 


Dike 
508 


33,169 
38,820 


Net 


24,29] 
27,622 


32,970 


Reference Table 54 
Federal Government Debt Relative to GDP 
(per cent of GDP)“!) 


Public debt charges?) 


Gross Net Unmatured 
Year debt(2) debt(2) debt(2) Gross Net 
MO Dice are ee AS cocaet asta ect ket Moca stusk ocishecsoerontets SII 48.0 Spy 2.4 1.8 
STF Beebe BOSSE RETR SREP ce Rh 51.4 35a) 38.3 1.6 0.9 
MSA at etree ic ooeeetnee oer etavsasastoticorterees 53.6 Sei) 41.5 2.0 eS 
OLE Eee ee eee en en Pr ee ee S255 34.7 40.7 251 1.4 
OYE) 5 iene San 2 ene IS, ic ee at HO anand SP) 34.8 39.5 BSI 113} 
1 TES ocean cena ae tern lg eae 50.2 32.4 36.5 2.0 il 
"I OX6 Ch cana ere Be ot ean A ph Ne BRA ene a Ariat 29.2 B82 1.9 je 
EOS) oc cacakcr SSE Repo eee eee pal PEER erenececs 44.8 26.7 30.6 1.8 1.0 
OVERS 2) 54a Se lien IRON A ee 44.5 26.3 29.6 1.9 1.0 
ISOMER CE sco ces ecrescesc neetster se seceNisienries 44.1 24.9 29.0 1.9 1.0 
META eertcssicnccssteeeciccccnt on cctscteetiaceteoreer seeks 42.0 22.4 26.8 2.0 1.0 
| DEP ley eae perenne ea eet bees Sa age 8 43.8 22.0 28.1 Dal 1.0 
(CS Rey ha ears PR | bo COREE 44.6 22.0 28.1 DP 1.0 
CHIR). Ae eRe A ee an tee ba an 43.5 21.4 26.9 201 1.0 
CHIEN a pe a nes Ore ke eet eae 39.6 20.0 23.0 2.0 0.9 
MST ets ieee cectecdcetsocetoneeneteteastote mboeseueeees 36.8 18.2 21.8 2.1 0.9 
|| SES yk PRR SSP ASR Ce 36.8 19.8 22.0 Ie 1.1 
TAT ce ak a A 5 4 AR ros A 36.0 20.6 DES 2.4 2 
(OT Ae SAPP ran Bs Soin: Neale hc ne a pee 38.6 DSF 23.7 2 es 
TES Re re Sa Ee eR A Rn 42.1 26.8 27.6 2.9 1.6 
NORD saat eRe aacetenha PRA th aorta oa eR 39.8 27.8 26.1 3.1 1.8 
ORS, ceca Rae aS Re” pa ee eyearas ny oe ARR 40.8 29.4 26.8 3.4 2.0 
NORA ae a A 2 Ae a A acy as Re 40.6 29.9 26.2 4.2 2.8 
[ORG eee hes aR Ee RE Ae, ON RE 46.5 36.1 31.1 4.5 het 
CARAS Yi Rn On ver Eas COD BE REL See al? 41.4 35.2 4.5 3.4 
IORI S ash a Beets Wie a5 ny Mine ed RR OE 55.2 46.4 38.8 5.0 4.1 
MOD RG Meee ere centan eects LENS AP ces teosctcresccnesks 58.1 50.4 42.1 5 4.6 
QRS dcop se Bee ae pase ee ee 61.6 53.8 45.2 5.5 4.4 
NO RS Mae Mme nee ene: ie eS, Seen tcc ssseescees 62.1 54.4 45.5 58 4.4 
(ROE Spare ce aA ier bpk shes ne Ret 61.9 54.5 45.8 SYS) 4.6 
(De sectya HRN SRA anE So RE 61.3 54.9 45.2 6.0 Set 


(1) Calculated using GDP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year-end. Figures for 1952 and 1957 relate to GNP. 
(2) As at March 31 of each year. Unmatured debt figures are net of the government's holdings of its own debt. 

(3) Fiscal year ended March 31. 

Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 55 

Provincial Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Direct Transfers Capital 

Direct taxes, Transfers Invest- from other con- 

taxes, corpora- Indirect from ment levels of sumption Total 
Year persons tions taxes persons income government allowances revenues 
1950) ees 102 146 515 51 89 261 62 1,226 
LOS esecs 121 189 aD 60 117 270 80 1,412 
WQS 2ieeees 127 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
HOSS ieee 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
1954... 154 64 690 56 165, 443 88 1,660 
ODS scree 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
OSG 217 79 864 72 221 494 125 2,072 
WO Sipe: 245 208 958 78 240 33, 129 259 
1OS5Seee- 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
OS Onset 261 LYS 1,087 191 264 880 143 3,101 
1960...... 291 280 3st 197 287 979 154 sven) 
LOGIE res 315 304 1,270 AVI 296 1,110 161 3,667 
19G2e STS 439 oy 2A 339 1,105 177 4,424 
LOGS cree: 657 479 ile7/ils} 225 371 1,134 199 4,778 
1964...... 788 525 2,006 261 397 PAF) 216 5,410 
LOGS ease 1,099 545 2,265 313 467 79 256 6,324 
We Seercee 1,444 581 2,622 331 505 1595 293 7,369 
LOGIT eres 1,855 638 3,019 367 590 1,951 310 8,730 
1968...... 2,194 745 3,447 541 703 2,320 325 10,275 
19 6Okees 2,545 819 3,933 7716 859 2,678 355 11,965 
LO Oomeees 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,029 3,347 393 13,890 
NO epee 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 LEON 4,274 432 16,023 
Oconee 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1397] 4,449 480 17,718 
IS7See 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,818 4,734 560 20,605 
WOE erie 6,111 2,039 7,236 1,038 2,909 6,054 755 26,142 
ee Secrce 7,001 2,114 7,547 1,046 3,694 Usvwyil 890 29,869 
Ocoee 8,184 2,067 9,077 1,348 4,370 8,369 976 34,391 
NOT iisersce 11,365 2,103 10,039 2 5,201 9,665 1,090 40,984 
NOT Sites 13,289 2,451 10,419 1,849 6,749 10,591 1,226 46,574 
Meee 14,061 3,178 TEST 2 2,056 8,438 11,515 1,383 52,543 
[SO meee 15,806 33072 13,015 2,247 10,266 12,641 1,607 59,254 
1O Sievers 19,661 3,473 15,311 2,475 11,728 13,955 EO 68,520 
Warn POSTS 2,543 17,940 2,796 13,004 15,647 2,106 76,094 
1OSStae 23,540 2,784 20,258 3,184 14,477 295 2,268 83,806 
LOS Aner DSS) 3,665 22,368 3,389 [53759 19,531 PST) 92,614 
19S Sees 26,722 3,977 24,459 3,444 16,264 Pier) 2,431 98,626 
LOS Greer 29,943 4,271 26,401 3,645 14,338 20,671 2,494 101,763 
LO Sieve 34,440 5,126 29,164 3,882 14,608 22,180 2,554 111,954 
LOSS 39,453 5,605 32,469 4,197 15,795 24,147 2,726 124,392 
1OSO ree 40,807 5,567 35,396 4,521 17,910 24,782 2,901 131,884 
LODO reece 48,608 5,405 37,249 2,895 17,298 295) 3,086 140,496 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 56 

Provincial Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers on the Capital levels of Gross Total Deficit(-) 
and to public assis- govern- capital expendi- or 
Year services persons debt Subsidies tance ment formation tures surplus 
19502... 391 384 Ts: 4 9 171 196 1,230 -4 
195 1i5..:. 470 416 78 5 13 197 229 1,408 4 
19523... 502 334 83 6 12 215 290 1,442 61 
1OS3 3%. <0 498 368 88 / 13 242 265 1,481 107 
ROSA z..... 519 417 94 5 12 259 301 1,607 53 
HO DSz2.... 578 449 93 11 5 327 351 1,814 28 
LO5O5..2- 688 485 101 9 11 362 460 2G -44 
LOD T=. «.. 703 547 116 12 9 452 536 2S) 16 
HODSis:.2:. 816 658 115 19 5 545 519 PHOT! -50 
ISO... 907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 -13 
1960.3... 986 1,044 143 31 72 714 612 3,582 -213 
1961252. 1,043 640 160 36 3 1,520 546 3,948 -281 
1962...... 1,066 734 184 39 3 1,829 625 4,480 -56 
1963):..:. 1,214 778 212 46 3 1,965 659 4,877 -99 
1964...... 1,326 870 238 Si 3 DON 716 5,491 -81 
LOGS 3.5. 1,503 1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,324 0) 
1966...... 1,884 eS: 317 139 3 3,041 986 7,543 -174 
L9OG7 3.35. 2355 1,647 385 118 18 3,506 1,046 9,073 -343 
HOG S)cz.-;- 2,798 2,003 485 119 2D, 3,958 958 10,343 -68 
L969... 3,084 2,310 638 148 22 4,434 1,025 11,661 304 
1O7Os..<5- 4,158 2,588 761 173 26 5,394 1,046 14,146 -256 
OT. 4,726 3,134 920 268 54 5,999 1,409 16,510 -487 
1972 «3.23 5,340 322i Hh 27/ 303 64 6,823 1,556 18,440 -722 
OTB 5.3. 6,115 3,554 1,404 370 99 7,540 1,637 20,719 -114 
LOTS. 7,581 4,402 1,545 601 133 9,100 2,069 25,431 711 
NOS we. 9,661 5,410 1,839 747 210 11,284 2,418 31,569 -1,700 
NOT Gi «st 10,839 6,568 OT 987 217 12,724 2,182 35,844 -1,453 
BO Hie. oc. 12,541 7,416 2,690 1,254 189 15,083 2,384 41,557 -573 
BOT Sicc-o. 14,031 8,274 3,452 1,350 170 15,626 2,653 45,556 1,018 
979.3. 16,075 9,276 3,902 1,854 223 18,279 2,940 52,549 -6 
HOS. ... 18,877 10,950 4,828 DATS 302 LORS? 3,162 59,806 -552 
RO Sihie. 4- 21,860 12,596 6,185 2,452 331 22,496 3,676 69,596 -1,076 
HOS 2)-...5- 24,938 14,749 7,765 3,025 615 26,581 4,092 81,765 -5,671 
O83 ..<5- 27,651 16,409 9,045 3,817 1,061 28,427 3,660 90,070 -6,264 
1984... 28,107 17,426 10,694 4,184 760 29,449 3,762 94,382 -1,768 
HO85:..... 30,074 18,874 12,128 4,610 844 SiR385 4,720 102,635 -4,009 
O86... 32,091 20,019 13,261 4,980 1,160 33,687 4,516 109,714 -7,951 
OST 00 34,021 21,613 14,626 4,518 916 35,206 4,384 115,284 -3,330 
1988...... 37,419 23,276 15,529 4,697 894 38,147 4,351 124,313 vo 
HOSS... 39325 24,665 17,131 apall 7 817 40,711 5,084 133,050 -1,166 
1990)... 41,921 26,322 18,104 5,878 807 43,527 5,543 142,102 -1,606 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 57 

Local Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Transfers Capital 
from other consump- 
Invest- Transfers levels of tion 

Indirect ment from govern- allow- Total 
Year taxes income persons ment ances revenues 
ilo fa) ees nee ear Se 499 58 4 172 81 821 
LOSI eter cee 608 2d 11 199 102 945 
NOS Ore oer reer 700 2S 14 218 113 1,068 
NODS Bieescccestcanceecesteeeess 758 24 18 245 122 1,167 
NO SQ kccssssesicsscsssaceriee 829 al 16 261 128 1255 
POS rasccecsves testeerere 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
OD GR ke coroner 1,024 20 24 371 152 1,591 
NO Sie vecscceeectscseoeeeens 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
MOSSE, Seccsss-ccceeeeteeee 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,057 
LOS OMe eee 1,444 24 ol 646 187 Des 
LOGO eee 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,599 
MOGI Fee acoso eee 1,654 46 32 859 208 2,799 
9G 2 scare eee 1,785 49 35 1,091 223 3,183 
WOGS Erich ose cass 1,900 59 38 1,181 245 3,423 
VOG4SS Sere 1,975 58 43 132) 264 3,661 
1965. a eee 2,164 66 5 1,514 292 4,087 
1966335, oe ee 2,400 70 56 1,868 329 4,723 
NOG] Sis eee eee 2,678 82 63 2,082 362 5,267 
WIGS: A eases Beers 2,992 95 52 2,300 387 5,826 
VOGO ee eccssecescoee 3,343 110 44 2,534 431 6,462 
197 Ore ten 3,628 25 46 3,180 476 7,455 
LOTR essence 33872 152 49 3,583 550 8,206 
Oi] Dees okeee acorn 4,234 166 SI 4,069 607 9,127 
OTS os tes cee 4,490 190 56 4,501 681 9,918 
1 9 Ae aoe ee 4,932 260 SY, S507, 820 11,376 
LOT See eee 5,770 270 61 6,699 960 13,760 
O76. Pesce arene 6,863 334 76 7,356 1,096 15x25 
NOG si cere Beteo i as ets ee 7,761 343 85 9,153 1,243 18,585 
LOTS Mee eer e tans 8,567 428 88 9,366 1,380 19,829 
NOTA eects parr siren ea ian 9,432 626 112 PESTO 1,579 23,059 
NOSOS accscvactenees 10,236 764 136 SD sg? 24,233 
HOSA ee eee eee 11,659 Sit7/ 154 13,205 2,025 28,160 
NO SD Re enema cere eee 12,720 1,148 166 15,384 2,266 31,684 
LO SSe see a eres 13,589 1,044 175 16,366 2,407 33,581 
O84 eee erie 14,465 1,219 192 16,434 2,617 34,927 
VOSS Bee ae eee 15,433 1,357 197 17,539 PETS 3/2208 
LOSGNA iene 16,778 1352) 224 18,667 2,836 39,857 
1987] ee Rese tee 18,524 1,405 233 19,638 3,000 42,800 
LOSS err eee ee 20,255 1,516 273 21,113 3,319 46,476 
PO SO RMeRe a esirhc ceaees 21,621 1,624 270 22283 3,600 49,398 
OOO Werte occa 22,860 1,710 290 23,904 3,902 52,666 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 58 

Local Government Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1950 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Interest 

Goods Transfers Transfers on the 

and to to public 
Year services persons business debt 
MRDE) l eensen a cettonersecesesceadecoserete 614 24 0 42 
MDD Mer recescctoctorcesecscadeseeaitecs 707 28 0 45 
Myre ticnteenesrocsccerertccterceesters 803 34 0 53 
MJD seeakcercrosetercecmunsecesirensctes 864 38 0 61 
| |SOESS! alec hod ara Ma aie 990 44 0 74 
CSS) Sere Se ene 1,094 4) 0) 84 
HIDE) Oeeeaee ceeeate ate es Seer fe cden ts ssace 22 40 0 101 
MS Leet ens ctsocucestees eek cssGdestsece iLsisy/ 45 0 127 
MIS Scere ce eetaces a ecesevessessacestins 1,514 54 0 143 
MS Oe err otrcasucccecstucrsscessevesce 1,682 65 0 169 
NO GOR erccrcscestrctecsthetrssttenessecte 1,869 73 0 197 
ND Oecctesstitesvctssscssesccosvishestces 1,917 719 24 223 
HOO De retecretcteccctarttcostevsrercesss BINS 84 27 251 
WIGS crrecaseseeisters covastess consete ss 2,308 88 33 266 
MOG asreessscrecetencassieasssontotsweet 2,563 89 33 294 
NGS eiceciecscksceceucsoestedees oss 0 2,923 94 36 334 
NWS GOVAN, Batrtesscisienseivoestesyee 3,288 102 35 3/8} 
NOG Pee sere crats Necacsevesccuescesstest SYD S 113 36 429 
OGR MAM cere Neo escdacteccecens 4,334 148 39 474 
HOG Oe ec cece cotecasvessaseenes eves 4,968 160 57 516 
MSI) eee e nc cctrecesaccccetccrevesessaces 5,594 232 68 595 
We iileceasececesnsccaaccceaspesciercitee 6,132 282 84 695 
MD cas vasivctevascuasrttessacicee 6,700 274 90 721 
MG) Bracncrsterceertccceecceravorscere 7,624 285 106 825 
Mi Asem arctan Severe cssereestrclotee 8,840 256 135 873 
MOTD Ge cs ccsecacccasosteeteestoceocscees 10,589 303 159 943 
WSS Oo encasce st esowae ne seureeNe vos 12,454 327 185 1,194 
NOW Thess cre setae ere eee EE 14,072 330 Pd) 1,411 
MOT] Scenes terreno scers sskaces tess 15,101 378 266 1,663 
MTD Wesrates sce scceoskescdasecesesseteese 16,617 413 291 i 75 
MOB Mesa. ssccesecdeetscadstessttvoee 18,402 479 412 1,983 
WED Dilescene rceuvecorucsccccsacescoeTeous 20,949 529 413 2,236 
BS RO eeeateowsece, Set eapecen eckeee cases 23,845 621 538 2s 
WD SS sence tecrceteaechs secre cctece 25,348 752 536 Wega 
HS dumenre cones sntcreicerstvetcsvoes 26,866 812 586 3,015 
OSS heat Serer eee rears 28,224 866 598 3,276 
ORG rite cestessescnccesercesssceotianeee 29,538 964 657 3,228 
NO Sil bc aver nc ees cccnccsccecsceshessuioes 31,593 1,065 653 3,314 
NS Same. ccctirererceeeersetens eaters 34,061 1,154 698 3,394 
BS OM eer hae erscrcceetitcss scree 37,028 1,296 785 3,510 
Irn tecse a cttcestectceresscetoeees 39,817 1,633 824 3,628 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Transfers 
to other 
levels of 
govern- 

ment 


Gross 
capital 
formation 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


OS 
1,094 
1,267 
1,342 
1,534 


1,677 


Deficit(-) 
or 
surplus 


Reference Table 59 

Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1961 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Capital 
from other Trans- consump- Interest Gross 
Invest- levels of fers tion Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
ment govern- from allow- Total and public forma- expendi- or 
Year income ment persons ances revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
OG teccestes Zz HAS 2 48 765 616 15 150 781 -16 
NOG 2iesecsteseres 3 995 3 50 851 686 16 158 860 -9 
NOG Syeecsssecseees 4 852 3 55 914 784 18 152 954 -40 
LOG4 eecesstesesss 4 966 3 60 1,033 889 19 149 1,057 -24 
LOGS ereescesesess 4 1,135 3 66 1,208 1,008 19 150 ne, Bil 
LOGON aee ree: 5 1,295 3 1 1,374 1,176 21 191 1,388 -14 
NO GT exrstescesees > 1535 3 78 1,621 1,387 21 198 1,606 15 
NOGS reese 5 1,774 3 85 1,867 1,627 fap) 217 1,866 1 
1969 Ree: 6 2,014 4 96 2,120 1,877 24 213 2,114 6 
NOUV cceccenecoxs i 2,328 4 106 2,445 MX) 34 224 2,394 51 
LOT eicsnsees 7 2,529 4 117 2,657 2,402 33 241 2,676 -19 
4 ccecemenan 9 2932 4 128 3,073 2,680 36 223 22939 134 
1973 et ec cesceers 9 SUZ 4 143 3,328 3,049 4] 255 3,345 -17 
LOT ares sescsces 15 3,965 4 fl 4,155 3,781 46 298 4,120 35 
LOTS ee enee 15 4,748 + 201 4,968 4,584 51 308 4,943 25 
1976 ecco 30 Sas 22 228 5,867 5,246 61 346 5,653 214 
LOTT eccetee Si 6,302 25 253 6,617 5,558 66 346 5,970 647 
LOTSR eee 42 6,628 22 AT 6,969 6,186 64 405 6,655 314 
1919s 57 7,324 30 321 WEY 6,802 76 388 7,266 466 
LOSOR secessees 66 8,506 34 364 8,970 7,983 82 502 8,567 403 
LOSI eeecerees 92 9,628 42 446 10,208 Say) 108 584 10,071 137 
LOS Zia secees-s 101 11,550 56 516 127223 10,891 121 694 11,706 Sy 7/ 
LOSS see 89 12,568 59 566 13,282 11,887 137 887 12.90 371 
LO RAC eee: 98 ileysyate: a 625 14,332 12,837 146 898 13,881 451 
HOSS Pe seers 109 14,372 84 688 155293 13,657 159 829 14,645 608 
LOSGirrccrsceeets 106 15,565 101 747 16,519 14,505 158 72 15,635 884 
LOST csesressses 108 16,203 113 809 17,233 15,661 162 1,030 16,853 380 
LOSSee ee nes 7, 17,707 129 891 18,844 16,768 162 1,043 17,973 871 
LO SO Rey teeee 126 eS) 145 997 20,547 18,098 172 1,101 19,371 1,176 
IOS O Rr ese 133 20,544 160 1,103 21,940 19,629 12 Sz 20,978 962 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001). 
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Reference Table 60 

Federal Government 
Liabilities and Assets 
Financial Flow Accounts Basis 
1982 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Liabilities 
Currency and deposits 1,356 1,282 1,350 1,423 1,484 1,648 1,761 21 2,241 
Payables 395 390 394 457 492 397 388 400 412 
Loans 321 227 1,150 3,638 DoS 3,496 337 417 74 
Pensions (1) 1,097 1,072 1,046 1,013 980 945 908 869 829 
Claims by associated enterprises 950 1,037 1,238 1,794 Zabol 2,290 2,449 23/20) 3,055 
Other liabilities 10,198 12,383 14,455 16,642 18,932 20,148 21,664 21,009 20,000 
Unmatured debt 112 2550 LA 0OG I 635978) 195,525 2177.86 243,089 21550 O29, 92 5 ae L0;01'6 
Total liabilities 126572) 156.4529) 183,20 9 220:492™ 244200 2727612) 93027422) 323,457 343,227 
Financial assets 
Currency and deposits 6,021 5,813 2,012 4,164 2,413 4,568 4,626 4,011 5,626 
Receivables 187 191 Wl 180 157 129 05 108 135 
Loans 8,462 9,388 10,303 11,288 12,449 13,492 13,894 13,209 12,867 
Finance and other short-term paper 21 23 23 2, 39 125 99 WS 76 
Mortgages 263 240 204 186 161 108 90 74 60 
Bonds and treasury bills 
Federal government 114 135 325) 225) 96 162 203) 180 102 
Provincial government 16 18 18 35 17 30 25 15 12 
Municipal bonds 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 4 
Other 30 29 29 29 27 24 Dil 36 40 
Claims on associated enterprises 31,140 34,325 34,046 35,620 34,250 38,666 47,172 44,943 45,137 
Stocks 506 SI 806 923 1,022 317 310 310 410 
Foreign investments y 10 10 12 22 22 iG) 13 14 
Other financial assets 4,455 4,083 5,258 4,996 4,763 4,426 3,547 994 680 
Total financial assets DIE224 6 25457679 9535153) 9 575685 25:4 Ol O22 069M ONLO9 semG3:970 65,163 
Non-financial assets 
Non-residential structures 15,180 ioes22 15,814 16,468 16,934 17,463 18,533 19,734 20,855 
Machinery and equipment 295 2,793 3,463 3,820 3,908 SEES 3,798 4,097 4,596 
Inventories 319 274 294 230 195 jlsy7/ 175 167 234 
Land 35529 3,601 3,756 3,952 4,107 4,279 4,587 4,933 5,214 
Total non-financial assets 21,623. 21,990 23,327 24,470 25,144 25,634 27,093 28,931 30,899 
Total assets 72,847 76,757 76,480 82,155 80/560 87,703 97,292 92,901 96,062 


Excess of total assets over 
liabilities -53,725 -79,695 -106,731 -138,337 -163,640 -184,909 -205,130 -230,556 -247,165 


() This mainly represents the balance in government annuities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 61 

Provincial and Local Government and Hospitals 
Liabilities and Assets 

Financial Flow Accounts Basis 

1982 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Liabilities 
Payables OZ Sey 6,151 7,209 6,975 6,546 5,673 5,916 6,502 
Loans 10,131 10,387 11,306 13,265 13,979 15,589 16,579 16,304 16,08 1 
Finance and other short-term paper 3,564 4,735 6,429 6,563 ESS 12,643 11,556 14,357 16,337 
Mortgages 80 81 82 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Claims by associated enterprises iisy2) 1,695 1,907 1,930 2,266 PSM, 3,693 S/O) 4,515 
Other liabilities 4,954 6,014 6,616 8,171 10,673 14,642 yp uls! 15,313 15,673 
Unmatured debt 
Provincial governments 65,028 74,027 82,629 91,446 99,202 105,337 ~ 111,633 125,391 133,148 
Municipal governments 22,761 24,073 =. 24,841 26,345 27,473 28,453 29,994 31,067 30,125 
Other 686 658 691 647 625 574 565 550 510 
Total liabilities P135917 9127-402) 4 0)652" 9 155,656 725588) 8 186383595. 2 Some ao emg | 
Financial assets 
Currency and deposits 6,791 7,183 8,831 8,643 SOT) 10,934 113577 10,101 8,014 
Receivables jlehe/7/ 1,617 1,833 2,098 Dp 2353 2,402 2,442 Pees pop 
Loans 3,620 3,898 3,667 2,724 4,099 4,452 4,440 4,633 5,105 
Finance and other short-term paper 1,743 1,900 3,694 5,950 Snes! Was) 10,491 14,418 12,389 
Mortgages 3,698 3,853 3,889 3,769 3,639 3,459 3,471 3,481 3,481 
Bonds and treasury bills 
Federal government 2,946 3,484 3,954 5,168 5,909 6,052 6,592 TEA 9,541 
Provincial government 15,545 15,782 16,034 16,179 16,663 16,423 17,478 19,561 19,126 
Municipal bonds 10,026 10,562 10,908 10,447 10,459 10,757 11,982 12,522 12,039 
Other 1,642 2,079 2,156 2,029 2,204 2,623 Pep oy 2,844 2,840 
Claims on associated enterprises 31,859 34,615 39,236 42,856 45,869 48,298 53,702 Who) 58,842 
Stocks sil 1,859 PPPS) 25122 2,668 Solel 3,762 4,118 4,348 
Other financial assets 13,050 12,748 14,183 12,736 16,301 16,364 18,154 11,779 16,154 
Total financial assets 94°648- 100,378 112,855 118,859 128,789 137,802" 1545192" 258,952) 163,079 
Non-financial assets 
Residential structures 632 699 766 839 909 978 1,105 1,200 1,345 
Non-residential structures 135,319 141,864 146,696 153,921 156,500 160,115 166,938 176,710 194,906 
Machinery and equipment 4,070 4,277 4,683 5,191 5,449 5,738 6,075 6,382 7,885 
Land 31,646 33,544 35,068 37,193 38,226 39,526 41,657 44,549 49,144 
Total non-financial assets 171,667 180,384 187,213 197,144 201,084 206,357 215,775 228,841 253,280 
Total assets 266,315 280,762 300,068 316,003 329,873 344,159 369,967 387,793 416,359 
Excess of total assets over 
liabilities 152,398 153,360 159,416 160,347 157,285 157,776 174,679 175,024 193,388 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 62 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1982 - 1990 

Summary 

(millions of dollars) 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 


I Budgetary transactions 


Revenues 60,307 60,662 64,168 COSC .0,983, 85,931 97,612 104,067 113,707 
Expenditures 75,848 89,396 96,891 109,568 111,516 116,664 125,813 133,018 142,703 
Surplus or deficit (-) -15,541 -28,734 -32,723 -38,512 -34,583 -30,733  -28,201 -28,951 -28,996 
Il Non-budgetary transactions 
Loans, investments and advances -1,506 -502 -464 709 41 1,386 1,509 1,044 1,050 
Specific purpose accounts 4,736 3,391 4,566 5,100 5,186 5,328 6,766 4,900 6,418 
Other transactions 3,047 2,026 3,402 2,879 -1,154 1,101 1,077 5y2]/ 998 
Net source or requirement (-) 6,277 4,915 7,504 8,688 4,073 7,815 9,352 6,471 8,466 
Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange) -9,264 -23,819 -25,219 -29,824 -30,510 -22,918 -18,849 -22,480  -20,530 
III Foreign exchange transactions 558 -640 414 2,423 5,626 -6,390 -7,149 -5,730 -697 
Total financial requirements (1) -8,706 -24,459 -24,805 -27,401 -24,884 -29,308 -25,998  -28,210 -21,227 
IV Unmatured debt transactions (2) 9,395 22,418 26,638 26,847 23,770 29,182 22,913 28,510 20,906 
V_ Change in cash balance (3) 689 -2,041 1,833 -554 -1,114 -126 -3,085 300 -321 
Level of cash balance at end of period 6,620 4,579 6,412 5,858 4,744 4,618 1,533 1,833 jesy (2 
Canadian dollar balance 6,541 4,193 6,329 5,779 4,566 4,479 1,381 1,708 1,369 


(1) Cash requirement (-). 

(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 
Cash decrease(-). 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Table 62 (continued) 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1984 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 


I Budgetary transactions 
A Revenues 


Personal income tax 26,967 29,254 33,008 37,878 45,125 46,026 51,895 
Corporate income tax 7,286 O39 9,210 9,885 10,878 11,730 13,021 
Unemployment insurance contributions E259 W559 Slo 9,558 10,425 11,268 10,738 
Non-resident tax 908 1,021 1,053 1-355 1,162 1,578 1,361 
Excise taxes and duties 12,047 13,698 16,143 19,084 20,338 23.125 25,684 
Energy taxes 4,168 4,479 3,348 1,965 2,603 2,646 Deal 
Other taxes 126 107 126 144 207 265 226 
Return on investments 4,266 4,298 3,661 4,255 4,737 5,547 5,850 
Other non-tax revenue 1,14] 1,267 1,665 1,807 PEN BT) 1,882 2,461 
Total revenues 64,168 71,056 76,933 85,931 97,612 104,067 113,707 


B_ Expenditures 
Major transfer and subsidy payments 


Persons 

Old age security benefits 10,406 11,418 12525 13,445 14,349 15,202 16,154 

Unemployment insurance benefits 9,782 10,052 10,036 10,444 10,487 10,972 11,694 

Family allowances 2,326 2,418 XO) 2,534 2,564 2,606 2,653 

Veterans benefits IN ske37/ 1,458 1535 1,586 1,609 1,612 1,708 

Sub-total 23,901 25-3465 20597 25,009 29 093 0.392 32,209 

Other levels of Government 

Fiscal arrangements SN 7/ 5,985 5,941 6,302 7,007 8,127 8,937 

Insurance and medical care services 5,564 6,330 6,400 6,607 6,558 6,678 6,663 

Canada assistance plan 3,288 3,745 3,916 4,051 4,246 4,556 5,006 

Education support 2,065 DIRS POT) 2,232 2,242 2227 2,166 

Sub-total 16,894 18,325 18,534 LOS19 252050535 ae214588 225772 

Total major transfer and subsidy 

payments 40,795 43,671 45,131 47,201 49,062 51,980 54,981 
Other program expenditures 

Defence 7,843 8,762 9,094 9,993 10,769 11,026 11,452 

External affaires and aid 2,638 DOI POS Bs /57/ 3,703 3,818 3,784 

All other government organizations PiTeyers Slee) PBB) Poy IGS) 33,025 33,666 
Total other program expenditures 38,019 43,442 40,944 42,805 47,723 47,869 48,902 
Total program expenditures 78,814 = 87,113 86,075 90,006 96,785 99,849 103,883 
Public debt 18,077 22,455 25,441 26,658 29,028 33,169 38,820 
Total expenditures -96,891 -109,568 -111,516 -116,664 -125,813 -133,018  -142,703 


Budgetary surplus or deficit (-) -32,723 -38,512 -34,583 -30,733 -28,201 -28,951 -28,996 
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Table 62 (continued) 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1983 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 


II Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and advances 
Crown corporations and agencies 

Lending institutions 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 60 140 -40 -895 -268 -131 -361 320 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation -30 194 364 195 254 234 273 201 
Export Development Corporation -40 -5 39 64 49 55 25 -75 
Farm Credit Corporation -394 -379 172 214 591 -179 230 104 
Federal Business Development Bank 145 qf 157 119 93 51 0 0 
Sub-total -259 122 692 -303 719 30 167 550 
Other Crown corporations 
Canadian National Railways -41 -62 2 9 352 29 i) 12 
Petro-Canada -1,354 -660 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other -181 201 23 177 -272 1391 -178 -2 
Allowance for Valuation 1,523 -60 100 -100 100 -400 1,050 100 
Sub-total -312 -459 817 -217 899 1,050 1,051 660 
Other loans 
Provincial and territorial 
governments -4) 35 67 110 89 37 28 -140 
National governments -273 -167 -172 -142 124 81 132 696 
International organizations -213 -335 -378 -220 46 iS -24 -70 
Veterans Land Act Fund 28 3) 32 31 26 24 20 17 
Joint and mixed enterprises -42 i -93 -61 237 319 36 362 
Other -42 -145 -163 140 65 -117 1 125 
Allowance for Valuation 393 569 599 400 -100 100 -200 -600 
Sub-total -190 -5 -108 258 487 459 -7 390 
Total loans, investments and advances -502 -464 709 41 1,386 1,509 1,044 1,050 
B_ Specified purpose accounts 
Canada Pension Plan 148 134 195, 271 205 306 29 422 
Superannuation accounts 4,083 3,862 4,302 4,680 4,995 5,423 5,825 6,384 
Government annuities -22 -26 -29 -35 -36 -37 -39 -41 
Provincial tax collection account -384 20 309 -227 SM 1,050 -731 -368 
Deposit and trust accounts -482 260 254 423 19 -47 -518 -65 
Other 48 ay) 69 74 88 71 108 86 
Total specified purpose accounts 3,391 4,566 5,100 5,186 5,328 6,766 4,900 6,418 
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Table 62 (continued) 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Fiscal year ended March 31 

1982 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 
C Other transactions 
Accounts receivable -287 62 67 -69 -74 -121 -127 -30 -163 
Cash in transit 16 -736 689 -6 189 225 -854 347 -49 
Other 3,318 2,700 2,646 2,954  -1,269 997 2,058 210 1,210 
Total other transactions 3,047 2,026 3,402 2,879 = -1,154 1,101 1,077 S21 998 
Total non-budgetary requirements 6,277 4,915 7,504 8,688 4,073 7,815 O52 6,471 8,466 
III Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (-) 
Exchange Fund Account -185 = -1,613 1,013 -588 752. --4,753.—--6,567 ~—-2,643 2,029 
International Monetary Fund 
Subscriptions 181 64 -1,279 10 -685 -266 -102 504 60 
Notes payable -2 oft 961 52 637 359 208 -495 -126 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currency 634 977 -299 2971 4,740 —-1,800 -715— -2,962 -2,645 
Special Drawing Rights -70 -24 18 -2 182 70 27 -134 -15 
Total foreign exchange transactions 558 -640 414 2,423 5,626 -6,390 -7,149  -5,730 -697 
IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (-) 
Marketable bonds 3,000 4,989 T2323 9 S584 ee LST) 9,928 10,899 10,689 
Treasury bills -2,395 9,750 12,575 10,600 9,650 15,000 4,100 21,650 15,850 
Canada Savings Bonds 9,166 7,663 5,563 3,756 2,285 64 9,014 = -5,567 -6,827 
Canada Bills 0 0 0 0 0) 1,045 0 86 315 
Securities issued to Canada Pension Plan 18 17 18 16 240 1,351 696 Sls 67 
Notes and loans payable 
in foreign currencies 268 863 1,085 2,987 861 -2,823 -1,171 -2,015 -1,734 
Less: 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currency -634 -977 299 -2,971  -4,740 1,800 715 2,962 2,645 
Canada Savings Bonds held for employees -14 3 -11 -42 27 -767 -228 -64 8 
Securities investment account -14 110 -172 122 -137 175 -141 46 -107 
Total unmatured debt transactions 9,395 22,418 26,638 26,847 23,770 29,182 22,913 28,510 20,906 
V_ Level of cash balance at end of period 
In Canadian dollars 6,541 4,193 6,329 aH, 4,566 4,479 1,381 1,708 1,369 
In foreign currency 79 386 83 79 178 15g 152 125 143 
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Reference Table 63 
Government of Canada 
Liabilities and Assets 

Public Accounts Presentation 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1982 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Liabilities 
Specified purpose accounts 
Foreign liabilities 
Other liabilities 


Unmatured debt 
Marketable bonds 
Canada Savings Bonds 
Treasury bills 
Canada Pension Plan Bonds 
Canada Bills 
Less: government holdings 
Total unmatured debt held 
by outside parties 
Less: unmatured debt payable 
in foreign currency 
Total unmatured debt payable 
in Canadian currency 
Total liabilities (1) 


Assets 
Loans, investments and advances 
Foreign assets 
Other assets 
Total assets 


Excess of recorded liabilities 
over recorded assets (1) 


106,528 


1982-83 


40,090 
6,385 
17,301 


54,782 
32,641 
ZOMZS 
171 

0 

157 


116,562 

6,385 
110,177 
1733953 


26,004 
4,029 
8,658 

38,691 


135,262 


1983-84 


142,901 

6,086 
136,815 
207,504 


26,468 
3,316 
OED 

39,519 


167,985 


1984-85 


WZ 

9,057 
163,662 
245,376 


2159) 
3,864 
9,256 

38,879 


206,497 


1985-86 


54,942 
1S 197 
21,632 


187,432 
277,803 


Zo 18 
2,978 
8,027 

36,723 


241,080 


1986-87 


60,270 
11,997 
22,629 


105,391 


228,611 

11,997 
216,614 
311,510 


24,332 
7,568 
iy 

39,697 


271,813 


1987-88 


67,036 
11,282 
24,687 


114,148 


250,809 

11,282 
239 9271 
342,532 


22,823 
14,002 

5,693 
42,518 


300,014 


1988-89 


TN O22 
8,320 
25,324 


123,032 


276,301 

8,320 
267,981 
373,547 


PANTIES 
16,770 

6,077 
44,582 


328,965 


1989-90 


78,340 
5,675 
26,534 


131,987 
40,929 
118,550 
3,072 
1,446 
1,422 


294,562 

5,675 
288,887 
399,436 


20,685 
14,822 

5,968 
41,475 


357,961 


(1) Total liabilities are normally referred to as the gross debt of Canada whereas the excess of recorded liabilities over recorded assets is normally 


referred to as the net debt of Canada. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 64 


Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 


(millions of dollars) 


1963 - 1990 

Year Actual 
OOS ies opwercac eeeeesecees - 303.0 
NOGA isscedetescoeeateraecs 330.0 
NOG Sz ere eeee coer rareees 517.0 
OGG eee eerrecees 201.0 
1S (oy Peet see ee a Oe - 108.0 
WO GS ee tecs eset s -36.0 
TOGO Mines scsstessesotetiees 994.0 
197 O Pet cctr oer 247.0 
19/1 See eee - 139.0 
Ui] 2p caccetectesteteutestee - 530.0 
TOTS cceessettarsdreeceeeees 434.0 
UOT ek Saeosee eevee 1,268.0 
LOT Siccrceeemta ce ccxcercees -3,823.0 
NOU Gis. eects eeeescs -3,337.0 
LOTT Beccramennecreees -7,343.0 
WO Serer ccceeecceceer sere -10,854.0 
HOT OS creer -9,383.0 
LO SO Biro cer eree eee -10,663.0 
LOS ASS Be ee -7,315.0 
LO S2e eee -20,281.0 
LOSS. ees -24,993.0 
VORA eee reece -30,024.0 
VOSS sce eeertee -31,424.0 
LOSOeeereeerrerreees -23,617.0 
LOST Mc cesticctctesectee -20,704.0 
LOS Bin edesesscsoessnen cs -19,547.0 
LO SOM Mer eaconctercerses -21,629.0 
LOQO ME eccceeee -25,534.0 


Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 


Federal government 


Cyclically- 
adjusted 


617.2 
-3,437.1 


-3,682.0 
-7,678.9 
-11,287.4 
-10,017.2 
-10,611.6 


-7,931.9 
-15,650.5 
-20,267.0 
-27,519.1 
-31,219.8 


-24,929.9 
-23,761.5 
-25,475.1 
-27,416.0 
-26,675.3 


Primary 
cyclically- 
adjusted 


S45) 


1,807.0 
5,761.7 
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Actual 


-5,543.0 
-8,617.0 


-5,225.0 
-22,168.0 
-28,040.0 
-28,841.0 
-32,536.0 


-27,312.0 
-20,843.0 
-15,718.0 
-19,967.0 
-25,440.0 


Total government 


Cyclically- 
adjusted 


- 458.6 
-73.7 
- 205.8 


- 334.6 
= 7Ss7, 

238.9 
1,767.8 
1,025.1 


324.6 
102.1 
258.0 
ZOO 
-3,620.3 


-3,945.8 


-29,487.7 
-25,266.8 
-24,345.9 
-28,178.3 
-26,979.5 


Primary 
cyclically- 
adjusted 


321.4 
756.3 
691.2 


610.4 


Reference Table 64.1 
Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 
As a Percentage of Gross Domestic Product 


1963 - 1990 
Federal government Total government 
Primary Primary 
Cyclically- cyclically- Cyclically- cyclically- 

Year Actual!) adjusted) adjusted?) Actual!) adjusted?) adjusted'?) 
MOOS Bvesnecssstesceveceor se -0.6 -0.2 0.8 -1.4 -1.0 0.7 
NO G4 Secctcteeccecectressses 0.6 0.4 1.4 0.1 -0.1 1S 
HO) OSes cscet so snse tec cons? 0.9 0.4 15 0.3 -0.4 ie 
OGG: Rates. cacesseostercss 0.3 -0.6 0.2 0.6 -0.5 1.0 
MOGI Brerstecscceseceacecesss -0.2 -0.4 0.3 0.1 -0.3 1.1 
MOOS an csetesse-sasesssenes -0.0 -0.2 0.6 0.4 0.3 1.6 
NOOO Reerosecattresesse cases Le 1.2 1.8 231 Za 3.2 
NO. O) sestanscctertercates foe 0.3 0.5 1-2 0.8 1.1 exp) 
WO Filer es ai cesnde Seseatonss= -0.1 0.1 0.6 0.0 0.3 IES 
NOL Pah aot eee tteoes<- -0.5 -0.4 0.2 0.0 0.1 1.1 
MTS M ceckbessdessncatesess 0.3 -0.2 0.6 0.9 0.2 1.5 
MOA Sen tiss cscespec-scwes 0.8 0.4 12 189) 1.4 213) 
MOTD avomush sender sos casee-s -2.2 -2.0 -1.0 -2.5 -2.] -1.0 
POT ORES sti ectcssceteenss -1.7 -1.9 -0.8 -1.8 -2.0 -0.7 
TOT eexcccesseet ceeccsens -3.4 -3.6 -2.4 -2.5 -2.8 -1.5 
MOH St eeteteceses <sacvcore=s -4.5 -4.7 -3.3 -3.2 -3.6 -1.9 
MOTO Sates ccrecsscsceess -3.4 -3.6 -1.9 -2.0 -2.3 -0.6 
TO SOR arscccssessensenes< -3.4 -3.4 -1.4 -2.8 -2.7 -0.8 
NOS 1s eas 8 is. =kse -2.1 -2.2 0.4 -1.5 -1.6 0.7 
HOS Dace cssesestesteensonc se -5.4 -4.0 -1.0 -5.9 -4.1 -1.3 
HOS Siestectccccssvsocsscesne -6.2 -4.8 -2.0 -6.9 -5.0 -2.2 
WO SA erctecbsesasencasceesese -6.8 -6.1 -2.7 -6.5 -5.6 -2.] 
NOR recpsetsessesessonoeses0 -6.6 -6.6 -2.7 -6.8 -6.8 -2.8 
HOS Oss owetessscecsasecese -4.7 -5.0 -1.1 -5.4 -5.9 -1.7 
NOS Tie cossecestsettsacsnoce -3.8 -4.4 -0.5 -3.8 -4.7 -0.4 
MOS Siteredocestcesssonse=cn> -3.2 -4.3 -0.2 -2.6 -4.1 0.4 
NO SOM ctsstcseoctenses -3.3 -4.3 0.3 -3.] -4.4 0.5 
NOOO ercstcasttonscescteoee -3.8 -4.0 0.9 -3.8 . -4.0 1.3 


(1) Actual balances as percentages of actual GDP. 
(2) Cyclically-adjusted balances as percentages of cyclically-adjusted GDP. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 
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Table 64.2 
Change in Actual, Cyclically-adjusted and Primary Cyclically-adjusted Budget Balances 
As a Percentage of Gross Domestic Product’) 


1964 - 1990 
Federal government Total government 
Primary Primary 
Cyclically- cyclically- Cyclically- cyclically- 

Year Actual?) adjusted®) adjusted) Actual) adjusted) adjusted@) 
VO G4 erect ssscvaretseceonsos 2 0.68 0.62 1.49 0.81 0.79 
WO GS cscsesscsesecancensetese 0.27 -0.09 -0.10 0.19 -0.22 -0.24 
L966 evcstessecsseceesceses -0.59 -0.97 -1.04 0.29 -0.17 -0.25 
LOG 2 ecw eee ss -0.47 0.17 0.08 -0.51 0.28 0.12 
IS otsfeac tener erteccootere 0.11 0.27 0.31 0.38 0.57 0.55 
VQ GO ie Secavdicsceseasazsce 1.24 1.32 LeAleZ 1.70 1.80 1.58 
NOT OR ccaccesvecssecsoseees -0.92 -0.61 -0.53 -1.34 -0.98 -0.98 
LOW Ver eetecwasetessccescs -0.42 -0.45 -0.57 -0.77 -0.81 -0.93 
VOT 2 icsssssetsesssscases -0.35 -0.48 -0.49 -0.08 -0.24 -0.23 
NOW ieceerrcceccteroreee 0.83 0.14 0.46 0.92 0.11 0.45 
1 ee ah ee Reece 0.49 0.64 0.62 1.00 123 0.97 
POTS trees seceteescr eee -3.06 -2.38 -2.25 -4.37 -3.52 -3.45 
19576 peteeccscottecectsces 0.54 0.11 0.23 0.70 0.08 0.29 
OTT Pi psscctsceces nesses: -1.68 -1.69 -1.66 -0.71 -0.84 -0.80 
LOT Br cdecccuscecesccesectss -1.12 -1.16 -0.90 -0.65 -0.73 -0.45 
UDO vee resvecseccssseusesdss 1.09 1.07 1.42 HIS) 122 129 
L980 re tesacsetcssenses ace -0.04 0.24 0.49 -0.77 -0.31 -0.15 
LO See arcrccceetsecceesse 39 1.14 ead eS 0.98 1.44 
OS 2 ievrccse etait: -3.36 -1.77 -1.38 -4.45 -2.46 -2.00 
VOSS Resets eetraten ns -0.74 -0.81 -0.94 -0.99 -0.94 -0.91 
LOSS Feros ctesexcstaceaceirs -0.59 -1.30 -0.78 0.43 -0.56 0.11 
LOSS re ewteteceens tees 0.18 -0.46 0.05 -0.32 -1.25 -0.68 
Moyo eetricrncrcace 1.90 1.60 1.62 1.41 0.96 a? 
LOST eierctstccert ceeccoee 0.92 0.59 0.52 1.62 122 Way 
VOR Gite cescenccescnste sss 0.52 0.07 0.32 1.18 0.54 0.76 
VO SOM te tee eS coisa -0.10 0.02 0.50 -0.48 -0.30 0.16 
O90 Feretates thecscest -0.47 0.35 0.57 -0.71 0.43 0.79 


(1) A positive sign indicates a move towards smaller deficits or larger surpluses; a negative sign indicates a move towards larger deficits or smaller 
surpluses. 

(2) Changes in actual balances as percentages of actual GDP. 

(3) Changes in cyclically-adjusted balances as percentages of cyclically-adjusted GDP. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts (13-001); Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 65 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1961 - 1990 


(millions of dollars) 


Merchan- 

dise 
Year exports 
1961 5,858 
1962 6,388 
1963 7,074 
1964 8,232 
1965 8,743 
1966 10,325 
1967 11,288 
1968 13,670 
1969 14,982 
1970 16,820 
1971 17,784 
1972 20,223 
1973 25,649 
1974 32,738 
1975 33,616 
1976 38,167 
1977 44,496 
1978 53,360 
1979 65,581 
1980 76,682 
1981 84,432 
1982 84,394 
1983 90,556 
1984 111,329 
1985 119,061 


[98655 9 120,318 
1987 =: 126,341 
1988 138,742 
1989 = 141,768 
1990 =: 146,483 


Merchan- 
dise 
imports 


5,716 
6,203 
6,580 
eS 
8,600 


10,059 
10,725 
12,196 
14,071 
13,869 


15,314 
18,272 
22M 
30,905 
33,961 


36,607 
41,524 


110,374 
Sao 
128,320 
134,674 
1355957 


Merchan- 
dise 
trade 
balance 


10,926 


Service 
receipts 


1,276 


10,898 


12,448 
125298 
12,888 
14,706 
15,858 


17,801 
19,076 
20,916 
21,509 
22,444 


Service 


pay- 
ments 


1,734 


14,029 


15,861 
15,859 
16,735 
LOF139 
20,718 


22,995 
25,383 
26,523 
28,492 
BES 


Invest- Invest- 
ment ment 
income income 
receipts payments 
301 1,023 
296 1,068 
315 1,162 
443 1,352 
492 1,485 
SLD 1,635 
493 eS 
622 1,840 
893 2,099 
1,047 2,397 
991 2,498 
1,025 2,485 
1,234 2,965 
1,444 3,681 
1,734 4,270 
1,679 S25 
1,806 6,377 
DBS} 8,301 
2,648 9,803 
3,639 11,465 
3,992 15,329 
5,478 18,148 
5,596 17,198 
6,361 19,849 
7,573 21,905 
7,716 24,117 
8,027 24,470 
E352 30,305 
9,835 30,980 
9,255 33,207 


Net 
trans- 
fers 


-63 
3) 
-24 

3 


Non- 
merchan- 
dise 
balance 


-1,080 
-1,004 
-1,015 
-1,112 
-1,242 


-1,375 
-1,054 
-1,560 
-1,866 
-1,918 


-2,098 
-2,235 
-2,611 
-3,134 
-4,286 


-5,655 
-7,294 
-9,216 
-9,287 
-10,571 


-21,338 
-22,822 
-24,304 
-27,818 
-32,962 


Balance 
on 
current 
account 


-939 
-819 
-521 
-415 
-1,098 


-1,109 
-49] 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Capital account net flows 


Canadian 
claims 


' 
LS 
Nn 
oO 


Canadian 
liabil- 


ities 


1,859 
1,877 


12,070 


24,854 
30,276 
36,031 
34,200 
30922 


Balance 


Reference Table 66 

Balance of Payments with the United States 
1961 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Non- Capital account net flows 
Merchan- merchan- Balance 
dise dise on Canadian 
trade trade current Canadian liabil- 
Year balance balance account claims ities Balance 
LOGI eee cetesceseceess -638 -740 -1,378 --- --- --- 
JOG 2 ee csccosertesert eases -434 -655 -1,089 bos eee bs 
Toi ete matrn cen ce ere -490 -665 -1,155 Soe —_ wl? 
TOGA Ro ee cecce ease reeees -808 -834 -1,642 --- --- --- 
1 To BPRS were cre Nr -1,014 -902 -1,917 --- --- --- 
WO GOs ore ree -931 -1,041 -1,971 --- --- Son 
19GT 2 2 oe -565 -781 -1,346 --- --- == 
S68. ence ete 402 -1,148 -746 --- --- = 
W969. A eee 429 -1,330 -901 a a al 
LOT OR, niserrute es 1,007 -1,296 -289 -1,859 1,441 -418 
LOM ee sccssnensteeeerseresetees 1,340 -1,535 -196 438 1-251] 1,689 
LO TQS B svcsSeerereeeacoss 1,607 -1,655 -49 -304 867 563 
1 Sy i Re pe 1,430 -2,092 -661 -884 1,838 954 
POT pee e Rete eres 1,148 -2,549 -1,402 1] 3,438 3,449 
| ES eae ria Re rer -999 -3,708 -4,706 1252; 4,714 5,965 
hot che eee 3 See 690 -4,939 -4,250 -1,474 5,996 4,522 
NO A er eS a 1,747 -5,796 -4,047 219 Buje. 3.972 
[OT See cere Crtanses 2,966 -7,245 -4,278 -2,436 8,430 5,992 
1979 we enters 603 -8,194 -7,591 -2,344 5,807 3,464 
LO SO Reker tees es 1,632 -9,507 -7,875 -4,266 2,602 - 1,664 
LORIE Reecereccre een sees 3,685 -11,538 -7,854 -5,459 16,047 10,588 
LORD 20 ee cretereenme sos 11,025 -12,670 -1,645 -1,209 -3,236 -4,446 
LORS Se eee eet 13,668 -11,090 2,576 -9,758 9,238 -520 
LOSAa eee ies 18,924 -12,198 6,723 -6,145 2,803 -3,342 
LOSS eecccacumectteesecestees 20,386 -12,114 8,274 -2,068 -2,327 -4,394 
LOS G22 ivescesstenexesvens 16,898 -12,025 4,873 -6,956 -1,891 -8,846 
TOSeetestcc ere 17,621 -11,944 5,677 -10,622 8,915 -1,707 
LOSS re eter nee 14,222 -14,119 103 -11,083 7,650 -3,433 
OS Qe tetera 12,108 -14,519 -2,412 -6,657 6,997 339 
TOO ORR severe et Deus -17,926 -408 -1,056 15,310 14253 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 67 

Balance of Payments with the Rest of the World 
1961 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Non- Capital account net flows 
Merchan- merchan- Balance 
dise dise on Canadian 
trade trade current Canadian liabil- 
Year balance balance account claims ities Balance 
i) ene aes ee 780 -340 439 === === ae 
OGRA sreencns eter Prices 619 -349 270 =-s = aoe 
GCS Saar neers 983 -350 634 = = — 
BI Oe RIES, 22 1,503 -278 16227 <== = oe 
BOG De cccesseccctcnurceteeceise Es Sy/ -340 819 5 wae at 
KEYS, Oe eteteerecen se ee eerie 1,197 -334 862 --- ae Sas 
NOS ferent reese eee 1,129 -273 855 --- --= --- 
Hier OSS sane acta eee Weeroee 1,072 -412 660 oa = moe 
WETS ees ores ere Aree 482 -536 -55 = Jae ~5 
MOIS eee. ccoracesotee sane 1,943 -622 1,322 -719 418 -299 
iTS7Al Usa eee rece panies 1,128 -563 566 -1,396 626 -770 
AS lee tre can basa ere ane 345 -580 -234 -468 1,753 1,285 
OY ei raereerrrepen eae ceo 1,493 -519 973 -1,264 848 -417 
DT Ase eo AOAC 686 -585 103 -2,694 1,576 -1,117 
MOST LEM. Fcscectcse trees, 653 -578 74 -2,497 2,488 -8 
i XRG ae oe are Ren 869 -716 153 -2,000 S302 3,354 
(OST AR ieee eee er ee ae 225 -1,498 -274 -1,287 3,862 2515 
(SS) Acie aie eke eS oe 1,346 -1,971 -625 -3,007 5,063 2,056 
OO eee caee 3,820 -1,093 Dou -3,258 7,167 3,908 
1) SS (i) eee eee gee ce 7,146 -1,064 6,082 -2,740 7,260 4,520 
WS diecast ee bes AN 3,608 -2,638 970 -12,410 16,986 4,576 
MTS Dies detec whcevsreceshcsksss 6,628 -2,979 3,649 -5,163 9,165 4,002 
TORS beae ss oynenance Pee eee 3,790 -4,265 -474 1337, 1,999 3,336 
ND See eee hog teeter oss 913 -5,953 -5,037 -4,416 12,248 7,831 
HDS De cereserese ce caccasteosces -3,995 -7,374 -11,370 -607 14,397 13,789 
TORO sare een eta -6,955 -9,313 -16,267 -3,810 26,745 22,935 
ONS Tes ste pSRRR ER ern reser -6,400 -10,878 -17,278 -4,902 21,361 16,457 
He) Stes Beccescetes antes cece -3,800 -10,185 -13,986 -6,827 28,381 92) \Paray? 
HS) Orne ees nes eee ea -5,012 -13,299 -18,311 -2,454 27,203 24,749 
OD () Ree ceeeccsae teenie -6,592 -15,036 -21,628 -3,307 Ale 14,106 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 68 

Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1971 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Other Other Fabri- Motor 
agricul- Crude crude cated vehicles Other 
tural petro- Natral mate- mate- and end Resi- 
Year Wheat products leum gas rials rials parts products dual‘) Total 
OB certs eee 829 1,298 801 257 2,234 5,963 4,163 2,331 -93 17,783 
1 OTD reretscerecnsee 939 1,453 1,035 308 D255 6,859 4,699 2,637 3] 20,222 
NOUS eR reccsteccereces 1,275 1979 S517 Spy) 3,204 8,571 5,386 3,246 73 25,649 
OWA Serer. 2,114 1,846 3,582 520 3,893 eS 5,667 B79 2D 32 
LOT 5 ieccsecessrcssees 2,033 2,165 3,014 1,166 3,834 10,412 6,391 4,528 73 33,617 
Wi oye eines 1,713 2,600 ZeLOS 1,634 4,426 12,381 8,185 5,014 49 38,167 
LOT cectssssssceses 1,948 2,755 1,745 2,087 5,076 15,134 10,322 D399 29 44,495 
POU Se. Bete ccccteoes 1,916 3,444 1,582 2,205 5,090 19,467 12,394 6,884 BID 53,501 
OT Oe sescceteees 2,183 4,185 2,538 3,062 7,041 24,505 11,806 9,936 325 65,582 
TOSOR. se sces-esseers 3,882 4,461 2,845 4,035 7,930 29,606 10,890 12,212 818 76,681 
LOS ey. cc. ccecseee 3,835 Sey 2,502 4,390 8,340 30,964 13,483 13,730 1,411 84,432 
198 Dee rerarcscneees 4,281 5,963 2,747 4,814 7,645 ZI N39 16,818 13927 1,059 84,393 
LOSS esccrsssessess 4,667 5,820 3,499 SONY 7,344 29,440 Z1e20 i 13,628 963 90,555 
1984 e. ccesseccsasss 4,624 6,175 4,404 3,918 8,946 34,093 29,435 17,286 2,449 111,330 
VO8Sine retest: 3,811 5,920 5,972 4,012 9,245 35,364 53213 19,045 2,480 119,062 
NOS8Gx ve ocsccoeseees 2,868 7,409 SHS) 2,524 O15 37,976 31,909 22,785 1,958 120,318 
VOB Tesceseecsccertes 3,293 7,862 4,855 A svail ST 42,922 32,048 23,019 78 126,340 
LOSS i recteecsceresees 4,558 as 4,043 2,954 10,461 48,738 34,458 25,069 748 138,742 
LOS Oe eerste 2,599 W959 4,475 3,023 10,847 49,528 34,624 27,839 873 141,768 
LOQO Me erensesccnces 3,358 8,314 5,687 3,574 10,499 47,024 33,875 31,365 2,787 146,482 


(1) Residual is defined as Special Transactions trade plus unallocated Balance of Payments adjustments. 
Note: During 1984 Statistics Canada began publishing detailed commodity trade data on a balance of payments basis instead of the Custom basis 


which it had used previously. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of Canadian International Trade (65-001). 
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Reference Table 69 

Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 
1971 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Other Other Fabri- Motor 
agricul- Crude crude cated vehicles Other 
tural petro- mate- mate- and end Resi- 
Year products leum rials rials parts products dual) Total 
MOM scstesscossectetsccensesesasscosnsseseesssspsnsoss 1,157 541 781 3,206 4,030 ahh! -152 15,314 
MD lec cet sxen cence te sdocnewnes seers ce’ cnosccnssosceeieess 1,400 681 859 3,645 4,850 7,029 -193 18,271 
HON Ses er cconce oe ucwen icone stesicntesancotsrectesesecoss 1,981 942 1,076 4,330 5,987 8,765 -356 22,726 
BODE ers erase tcc ee ccasrsccerscessinsssonetrerveuceteve 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,667 6,936 11,157 -446 30,903 
NTN rane cesseateerstncteeetes cossvacesSvavuertocess 2,682 3,302 1,784 6,091 8,101 12,393 -392 33,962 
MW Girevsshescsecesccesodestacessscasossoseotesrssevesess Peo 3,280 1,811 6,264 9,288 13,415 -322 36,608 
NOW ieses ae cace. catedecctieeetsshissesssseo Sete tartiee ct 3,305 3,236 2,104 7,047 hI 332 14,860 -361 41,523 
MOT SU. otiscescevseset tect eee teen vevsssceshactatectinese 3,783 3,491 2,426 8,824 13,078 18,096 -649 49,048 
NTU Nate soandusstsesecetei chases csies-cosetesenctesss 4,194 4,513 3,427 en 14,900 AD SMNG -625 olhls7 
MOREE ocsessstactuveeset resect vencetenece esor es 4,803 6,909 3,811 13,439 13321 26,154 -535 67,903 
IED BIL We Patecessssccotassescdeosuessocesearetetecrstecess 5,234 7,976 3,802 14,724 LsW/32, 30,268 -603 77,140 
WO SDE) Seiessnsecsssexstesesdedssssessissocsesesterees spe 4,938 4,941 Suilay| 12,376 14,645 27,073 -386 66,739 
NS BS Be dete cccrecec ce caeoetesdcesncsecennetaceuseoessese 5,003 3,267 Boi 14,153 18,744 29,173 -559 73,098 
DO BAe econ scoeceh tect eeressvesonecustartaccscwtsee 5,906 3,383 4,418 16,565 Diy, 36,580 -1,080 91,492 
MBE tecvensvenevssdsses¥resse-nenssconestesedssseoses 5,909 3,749 3,999 18,730 31,091 38,503 688 102,669 
MISO tes excuses; sessoteoseasssesasussassucnesectoosacoetos 6,701 INT 4,029 19,667 33,124 43,154 983 110,374 
MO S/F csPresovss aces sebsereacenscsssccsnesereavereenocstes 6,791 3,447 3,986 20,992 32,746 45,964 1193 115,119 
MD SS ses teoisctsesencssascovccssccsescsussesseresesaosess 6,993 SY 3,788 25,441 33,400 54,033 1,688 128,321 
NB Omer atcvsceceusatcotceschcssrcwssecsessestesseoorsoo 7,637 3,705 4,094 26,870 625127 58,301 1,938 134,673 
ME DOE Mie a cere ten ncre sedans thoecesctecesteer sss ésc 8,103 5,486 S21 27,106 30,618 58,466 2,058 135,555) 


(1) Residual is defined as Special Transactions trade plus unallocated Balance of Payments adjustments. 


Note: See Note to Table 68. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of Canadian International Trade (65-001). 
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Reference Table 70 

International Payments: Capital Movements 
1970 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Canadian claims on non-residents, net flow 


Government of Canada Canadian 


assets Bank's 
Portfolio —————S foreign 

Direct securities Official Loans currency 

invest- ee inter- and transactions Non-Bank Total 

ment Foreign Foreign national subscrip- with non deposits Other claims, 
Year abroad stocks bonds reserves tions residents abroad claims net flow 
197 Onerers nscccectereacceceteceeceroses -315 -20 90 -1,663 -208 -122 -33 -308 -2,578 
WOM. cescctie-amemersaevecees -230 -24 221 -897 -359 1,404 -551 -521 -958 
NOT 2 irccscceacverauteemtncssueres -400 -29 Popp -335 -459 638 -190 -269 -772 
lO TB ie, cctasccsceoccenseteteesessenser -770 -47 117 467 -416 -344 -177 -981 -2,148 
LO Are ccccxsescsscrecese rete Merce -810 -19 67 -25 -884 -1,354 1,590 -1,248 -2,683 
OTS vecccscascusosaseccrteessesastersae -915 -60 42 404 -693 488 -217 -293 -1,245 
LO TG esvsatecccevseeesceecazeess> -590 Sl 19 -522 -628 -942 -348 -522 -3,474 
OT il cecosvetes cuneate Stmseertses es -740 -23 243 1,421 -1,024 1,384 -655 -1,675 -1,068 
LOT Bie oo tecttcceccscceveeeteescion -2,325 -48 74 185 -1,129 --- -667 -1,533 -5,443 
[OT OR Eat ceescescsveirsete ees cs -2,550 32 -613 858 -1,396 --- 72 -2,004 -5,602 
TOS Ore cs cretecereveteesene -3,150 -68 -115 542 -1,668 --- -489 -2,057 -7,006 
LOR eee een cece sncsbncateteseseees -6,900 -31 8 -382 -1,434 --- -7,562 -1,568 -17,869 
POS Den ae. Receets-csseessessreed ses -875 -233 -309 665 -2,686 --- -3,240 306 -6,372 
1983) eee secccsvesessteessctetecsoras -3,399 -451 -825 -549 -363 --- 958 -3,792 -8,421 
LO SA eet rece cesses meter sttats -2,949 -1,359 -715 1,092 -1,956 --- -1,927 -2,750 = -10,561 
LOSS eer erericesteseeertes totse -3,900 -750 -570 111 -867 --- 2,136 1,164 -2,675 
LO8G cities a eters ssterseessesseees -5,650 -178 -2,065 -662 -25 --- -2,301 116 = - 10,766 
LOS Tit reteessccrcccererett. Sarees: -9,375 -876 -1,067 -4,460 -597 --- 968 -119 -15,524 
LOSS rectcsscsnseetttesthessetesecs -6,800 -74 -1,021 -9,451 -548 --- -591 S74 eli O10 
W980 occ eteesceetreceeasssttsscssees -5,291 -1,556 -768 -345 -983 --- 4 We) -9,111 
LOO Bie eccesscestsoneraicsoutescees -1,451 -69 -1,117 -649 -1,450 --- -871 1,244 -4,363 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Table 70 (continued) 


International Payments: Capital Movements 


1970 - 1990 


(millions of dollars) 


Direct 

invest- 

ment in 

Year Canada 
MOTO cee ss 905 
|| lapse eas 925 
NOT 2 vecareees 620 
MOTB cccvecscss 830 
WOU. essccese 845 
LO Decreseesee 725 
WOU Gssscccescs -299 
MOD dincectecrs 475 
NOT 8e Fe... 135 
MOT OT scasesss 750 
MORO) ssetcdss 800 
MOS vccosecess -4,400 
TOR 2 eencete -1,025 
MOSS cece teeces 300 
MOS eccccsee 1,700 
HOSS. 2ec3. cee -2,800 
WOSGss seecocse 1375 
MOS Tee ce. 4,600 
MOBS x ncecsece 4,407 
BORO eet. 4,200 
NOOO ee oeetece 6,600 


Portfolio 
securities 
Canadian Canadian 
stocks bonds 
572 -79 
233 -125 
1,380 -24 
577 13 
1,866 -141 
4,406 86 
8,636 -57 
5,279 -104 
5,267 -270 
3,552 522 
3,460 1,489 
11,503 -628 
11,964 -308 
4,781 912 
7,707 Ss2 
11,066 1,551 
22,541 1,877 
7,530 6,640 
15,376 -2,378 
17,297 3,871 
13,446 -1,753 


Canadian 


Bank's 
foreign 
currency 
transac- 
tions 
with non 
residents 


Se ey Severe) 


PAT 
4,107 


oul 
17,400 
-3,704 
15553 
533. 


311 
-5,196 
2,906 
OSL 
-2,584 


2,761 


Money market 


instruments 
Govern- 
ment of 
Canada Other 
paper claims 
-79 310 
-2 77 
7) -177 
-23 140 
78 80 
38 349 
439 52) 
242 219 
-53 84 
-179 677 
542 507 
-2 1,207 
122 -978 
974 779 
1,515 16 
-692 114 
1,847 544 
1,309 18233 
WalZs, 2,168 
484 656 
3,305 2223 
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Canadian liabilities to non-residents, net flow 


Special 
drawing 
rights 
alloca- 
tions 


133 
Lie 
117 


Other 
liabili- 
ties 


10.277 
6,140 


Total 
liabili- 
ules, 
net 
flow 


1,859 
1,877 
2,620 
2,686 
5,014 


7,202 
11,348 
7,614 
13,493 
12,974 


9,862 
33,033 
D929 
37, 
15,051 


12,070 
24,854 
30,276 
36,031 
34,200 


3257/22 


Total 
capital 
account, 
net 
flow 


-717 
NY, 


Statis- 
tical 
discre- 
pancy 


-316 
-1,289 
-1,565 

-851 
-1,033 


-1,326 
-3,779 
-2,225 
-3,147 
-2,508 


-1,062 
-8,281 
-1,561 
-4,917 
-6,176 


-6,300 
-2,696 
-3,150 
-4,237 
-4,364 


-6,322 


Reference Table 71 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1952 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
Government of Canada Provincial government 
bonds bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 

New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments —_ proceeds 
LOS DyAeosecsess 1 18 -17 107 38 69 55 17 38 163 Te 90 
NODS eres: artes 6 84 -78 143 28 115 76 ils; 61 225 127 98 
19D 4 sce tote. ccaee 8 69 -61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
SB) oot 5 100 -95 3 19 -16 td 18 26 a2 137 -85 
TODO secsessssss: 9 83 -74 224 15 209 iL 18 94 345 116 229) 
VOD imeerece cate: 16 29 -13 136 25 111 123 24 99 aS 78 197 
NOD Sic eeseseeseee 76 2S 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 BZ 100 292 
[BY eventos 56 101 -45 334 4] 293 ley 33 124 547 175 372 
LOG Oe senses 30 58 -28 103 SM 46 IBS 38 OF 268 153 INS 
NOLO erento 37 48 -11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
NOG Dee eics: 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 4] 33 378 149 229 
NO GS eteece. cee: 173 76 97 343 70 278 62 tl -15 578 es 355 
1964 Necewcesss<s 43 88 -45 439 66 373 182 53 120 664 207 457 
T9G5 eeteccecescs 28 85 -57 BOTT 3] 266 84 53 31 409 169 240 
1966 32 203 -171 448 65 383 177 96 81 657 364 293 
VOGT ior ccccssezes 20 95 -75 762 61 701 WS 52 121 955 208 747 
19GB is. Resse 288 SW Zell 852 76 7716 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
NO GO eerctes 40 83 -43 1,063 91 972 LT, 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
197 O)eeceseeccees 26 158 -132 528 11] 417 65 92 -27 619 361 258 
LOG erect: 721 31 -4 25 316 409 26 100 -74 778 447 331 
LO] Dir srccscnsses 31 43 -12 1,140 221 919 169 98 71 1,340 362 978 
LOW ee. co.c.3: 13 110 -97 857 233 624 109 117 -8 379 460 519 
197 Ae rscsckesst: 14 Ss) -4] ts} 210 1,503 234 96 138 1,961 361 1,600 
IO TOR ccceeese 46 92 -46 3,334 341 DOOR 541 82 459 3,92 SNS 3,406 
97 Op rreeecsstss. 369 148 221 4,938 308 4,630 782 120 662 6,089 576 Spots) 
RU ie coe ra 726 146 580 3,109 Sits 2,798 376 98 278 4,211 55 3,656 
eh secnmremers 3,095 211 2,884 2,053 586 1,467 130 194 -64 5,278 991 4,287 
TE erereceecere 1,747 210 ESS 2,065 865 1,200 PAN 420 -203 4,029 1,495 2,534 
LOS Oke. 1,238 299 939 it523 1,108 415 157 352 -195 2,918 759 SS 
ES ee erates: 2,001 463 1,538 6,433 1,164 5,269 415 210 205 8,849 1,837 7,012 
LOS Zee eee st BSD 789 3,166 7,668 1,878 5.720 706 348 358 12,329 3,015 9,314 
1983 oe otecctes 2,311 2,029 282 5,409 99 3,610 309 296 13 8,029 4,124 3,905 
1984 Secs 2,270 1,982 288 4,205 1,704 2,501 789 261 528 7,264 3,947 Boy 
LOSS .reessssvsss es 5,435 2,260 Syl 4,790 3,099 1,691 pyle} 287 226 10,738 5,646 5,092 
LOS Gpeeeere 6,494 2,074 4,420 9,617 3,510 6,107 707 518 189 16,818 6,102 10,716 
OS ecntecuets:  SEAPRY 5,035 -504 513 4,275 15238 640 645 -5 9,582 8,853 729 
1OSSi creases, 4,544 4,024 520 6,485 5,445 1,040 610 431 179 11,639 9,900 1,739 
1989 oc:scnseces 5,827 4,774 1,053 6,594 5,431 1,163 405 464 -59 12,826 10,669 Pla 
OOO esa 8,866 6,721 2,145 9,649 3,640 6,009 144 yi -427 18,659 1O}932 Dele 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001) and Security Transactions with Non- 
Residents (67-002). 
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Reference Table 71 (continued) 

Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 
1952 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Bonds and debentures 
of corporations 


Total bonds 


and debentures Total stocks Total securities 


New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds _issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
MDD aessenceceect 136 15 121 299 88 211 24 I 73} 323 89 234 
MSS iatosscseesse< 64 13 51 289 140 149 46 6 40 335 146 189 
MO SATS ssessevess 153 35 98 313 195 118 20 10 10 333 205 128 
POD Dissecsesecorss SI 41 10 103 178 -75 63 W 56 166 185 -19 
MD DO, co enoseseeses 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 141 526 
[OEY / Sores 464 31 433 739 109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 
MOD Sieve os sa ceases 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 2 688 158 530 
1ODD ce ssrencceses 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 31 709 258 45] 
MO GO Erccscereeses 154 104 50 422 Zoi, 165 26 9 17 448 266 182 
MOG es sesccrocnse 354 136 218 504 246 258 dt 55 -11 548 301 247 
BIOL renneenscctse 331 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 -10 729 Ny) 410 
HOGS rio csecnees 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 -66 984 404 580 
NO G4 iisesenosnss= 414 117 297, 1,078 324 754 22 58 -36 1,100 382 718 
HOOD zesecesecsece 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 7 17 1,240 390 850 
MOO see seccesons~ 751 131 620 1,408 495 913 57 = 53 1,465 499 966 
NOG coos ccsvescce 315 148 167 1,270 356 914 37 36 S07 357 950 
MOOS ois. -csccss. 586 233 B53 1,850 426 1,424 67 5 62 PON 43] 1,486 
NOG re tetesctnen 597 176 42] 1,877 438 1,439 PAD 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 
MOTO 2s nsececeses 541 187 354 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 Bey, 678 
MOH Miss. scconses 391 393 -2 1,169 840 329 22 5 1) 1,191 845 346 
MOHD mats ateconces 345 236 109 1,685 598 1,087 38 Z, 36 1/23 600 Hels 
HUB \ cssce-senose 305 276 29 1,284 736 548 39 Z 37 1323. 738 585 
MOWAT cdsencoones 448 224 224 2,409 585 1,824 14 4) -27 2,423 626 97, 
DOT Divsenseccesoce 1,031 552 699 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 851 4,187 
MO Of cssce0s-ases 2,868 303 2,565 8,955 878 8,077 81 58 Ze 9,036 936 8,100 
MOTT 2 .0scaree 2, 345 1,384 55959 902 5,037 13 27) -14 D952 929 5,023 
NOUS cecstenesssns 1,267 325 942 6,547 1,314 5,233 126 0 126 6,673 1,314 359 
HOD iszscevtecctss 1,150 608 542 5,181 2,104 3,077 162 0 162 5,343 2,104 B25" 
MOS) scsscsscesese 1,982 751 251 4,900 2,510 2,390 503 1 502 5,403 ea | 2502 
MOS Lire cessecees 4,464 1,228 3,236 135312 3,063 10,249 485 2 483 13,797 3,065 10,732 
BOSD. cstesnooseon 4,221 1,414 2,807 16,551 4,431 12,120 203 + 199 16,754 4,435 LZ OAS 
MOS Sines szeceeoes 1,613 213 400 9,643 5,338 4,305 lef, I NIA: 10,820 5,340 5,480 
MOSS i csisscsesess 1,967 1,305 662 9,232 SPY? 3,980 395 2 393 9,627 5,254 4,373 
BOSD ceserecsesess 4,174 1,483 2,691 14,912 7,130 7,782 374 18 356 15,286 7,148 8,138 
MISO sesdsenssese= 8,276 3,865 4,411 25,095 9,967 15,128 1,186 8 1,178 26,281 OSes 16,306 
BOS Drecacntessces 7,672 3,427 4,245 W252 12,282 4,970 2,388 8 2,380 19,640 12,290 7,350 
| isthe: 9,165 3,808 D557 203805 13,706 OOS 463 9 454 21,268 Sei) 7,553 
MSO) sess cesces 9,656 SES 5,863 22,483 14,459 8,024 882 10 872 23,365 14,469 8,896 
MO es scscsacsee= 4,773 2,096 2,677 23,431 13,028 10,403 285 36 249 23,716 13,064 10,652 
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Reference Table 72 
Canadian Chartered Banks' Head Office and Branches in Canada 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions“) 


1965 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
With U.S. residents’) Other non-residents‘) Total non-residents With Canadian-residents | Changes 
eh Da 
Liabil- Liabil- Liabil- Liabil- own 
Year Assets ities Net Assets ities Net Assets ities Net Assets ities Net positions 
LOGS yetees csectes- -208 -727 519 -440 505 -945 -648 -222 -426 276 -107 383 -43 
1 9GG)eers.s-ce-es 208 -309 517 -2 48 -50 206 -261 467 84 401 -317 150 
CLO actrees: 213 76 197 375 188 187 648 264 384 -103 363 -466 -82 
LO GSieerececeseces 168 -296 464 12s 701 24 893 405 488 -49 189 -238 250 
TOGO Miereseccsces 815 338 477 395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 ZS 1237) = 1022 -516 
WTA We cceanceser -33 22 -55 1,389 1212 We 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 IS 237 
DOT erecescscee -933 592, -15525 318 Oe 121 -615 789 -1,404 -43—--1,470 1,427 23 
NOT Di eocrncecees -87 175 -262 1,288 1,663 -375 1,201 1,838 -637 -100 -89 -11 -648 
VOWS Seyscessesss 528 265 263 SiN Bil 80 35139 3,396 343 US) 1,406 = -1,231 -888 
LOA Seiiscesses -47 1,026 -1,073 1,492 -935 2,427 1,445 91 1,354 1,116 1,997 -881 473 
OT Der cassesse -652 833 - 1,485 558 -438 996 -94 55) -489 569 -513 1,082 593 
197 Opec cere 884 2a 609 2,407 2,075 332 3,291 ABO) 941 498 15/89." 15291 -350 
TM hefecceceesee -31 851 -882 838 1,340 -502 807 2,191  -1,384 PEIN 843 1,374 -10 
LO Se eeceeerees 2,238 4,324  -2,086 1,881 2,566 -685 4,119 6,890 — -2,771 5,442 3,425 2,017 -754 
TA ees etek 672 2,526 = -1,854 3 3e 992-2209 4,411 8,518  -4,107 1,178 -572 1,750 -2,357 
LOS ORR eeccescs 5,786 4,135 1,651 6,251 9213) =2,9620 5 12,0373: 345 e153 1 2,159 1,056 1,703 392 
19BLveresncsnce -645 8,677 -9,323 3,476 «11,746 -8,209. 2,831) 20,423 =17,592 11,326 4293 15,619 _-1,978 
NO SD ecsersiee 189 -600 788 -778 — -3,693 DENT) -589  -4,293 3,705 2,558 E927] 632 4,336 
VOSS Ee. cocraree 1,290 8,679  -7,389 2,238 -3,598 Doo, 3,528 D081) 15527 1147 170 23 -1,529 
LOS 4 essere 441 947 -505 -29 52 -62 412 Si -567 316 544 -228 -795 
LOSS oiccce-cvsas 6,765 4,868 1,897 -3,004 -832 = -2,172 3,761 4,036 -275 3,076 994 2,082 1,806 
NO SG peters cess 6,561 4,912 1,649 2,181 -1,765 3,946 8,742 3,147 5,595 -3,414 -1,627 = -1,787 3,808 
LOS iinwsrecsscess -857 = --2,497 1,639 -675 3,176 -3,850 -1,532 679-22 2613) 494 -3,107 -5,317 
IO S8rcecceuscess -3,139 = -1,281 = --1,858 = -2,724 = -1,650 = -1,074 = -5,863—s -2,931 = -2,932 506 321 185 -2,426 
LOS Oe tre ree. -3,650 = -7,095 3,445 6,143 7,004 -861 2,493 -91 2,584 2,110 1,620 489 4,694 
1990 carcctescce ss 1,976 2,662 -686 2,019 4,095 = -2,075 3,995 6/5 /aeee2 Ol 5,361 1,095 4,266 -6,595 


(1) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 

(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rica and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included 
with residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (67-001). 
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Reference Table 73 


Canada's Official International Reserves 


1961 - 1990 
(millions of U.S. dollars) 


Foreign currencies(!) 


WES: 
Year dollars 
MOG rete sccvecacceccccssceestessceessevceeissctretes 23-0 
MD Doe ane ca cotsnceaceseceetereeecescexdccanccoasstecen 1,842.8 
MEP Daten eek ccsesestecestesottcesoccstecunsscastenteeer 1,786.6 
BSD Aceh nas co cos encesostarheavocsesceneteessetesiceveseet 1,654.5 
MO seer crecsececcescrtensnseeteeecctce Pescnsccwunsstees 1,519.9 
MOOG a. occccwcesest es Gesseteecet ae eaksoseocdesotee 1,195.4 
MOD Re. cot sssessceccictsasveceeseet tna sceascuvcescacaesee 1525522 
NOG Beri ccascecve sort ceecechetes ove occnesssokosceretee 1,964.9 
OS tin aerate bo tesa Oe a 1,743.6 
MOQ titer coer eee nics cnctteetceck cece cscvenscnuteree 302241 
MO Meer rd. o) aces eee tecssecceasoteolkeeskeesencresetes 4,060.6 
1 OOP Re ape sede ee eae PR 4,355.0 
Mcrae ccs cc cca rete ries iuaststessnanckenaeeceenectee 3,927.2 
M7 Aine ohrec test eoteenseaes ke tarecansetonmencceenes S67 al 
M7 ears tea nce cnecceccteshcusoucavictssveroesaacescce B 2071 
BO Oieoe rons ssc dacicaeak sos cocteesvstiescescesssesket 3,446.3 
MOH I ietaeee en aatovcaks sestuconcceeseeseeocsesseseeesesés 2,298.7 
NOD See Bocce e cto rrcstessnoccscoseseeerteeeveenenetes 2,459.5 
Wi] Orrerncctacocsnencs scene cectccetsoesecheeceesscctenee 1,863.9 
MOS) Ree cccrecessccaccocicecescsctccseetseescsnoeecccess 2,037.6 
MOS Ierecea cs ccncoc ett cctesettcactctohacestetctsete pean’ 2,865.3 
EEE ea ea ocd 2,454.9 
ING SS atte ws aces c Senses cos scnsceakes otetccsestaccceroe’ 2,373.8 
MORAY ce hctvescessecevisitecccecosk oe ssmeortncednecss 1,692.1 
BSS ee etesccscccesarcecaceeeectee re tetrsteteeseoiezess, 1,523.9 
MODS Biren ccussscee Soothe oxceeei cect ateeeenctonttsseens 2,274.1 
1 OST cei eee Parr Bier eA ce rere eres 6,163.3 
BDSG weceteen setae tae te cotiacosecccel hesatsoscacesse 12,608.3 
BS) SO ie Rae ae ce era ca ees Seta Rasctcteotecceeeeteeck 11,489.3 
Be) OC) eee ence eer ee tae ose Mera sseostenccaseccesss 11,476.4 


Other 


10.7 
DR 


Gold 


946.2 
708.5 
817.2 
1,025.7 
1,150.8 


1,045.6 
1,014.9 
863.1 
872.3 
790.7 


791.8 
834.1 
926.9 
940.7 
899.4 


879.0 
935.6 
1,009.1 
1,022.6 
936.6 


833.7 
782.3 
739.1 
690.8 
773.0 


844.5 
OOS 
807.2 
740.6 
(EBy 


Special 
Drawing 
Rights 


1525.5 


Reserve 
position 
in IMF 


Total 


MAR PEY) 
2,560.5 
2,613.3 
2,889.5 
3,036.9 


POS) 
2,716.9 
3,045.8 
3,106.3 
4,679.0 


SES 201 
3,275.6 


4,095.6 
8,203.2 
16,197.6 
16,795.8 
18,580.5 


() Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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Total 
(millions 
of SDRs) 


RIRPAY) 
2,560.5 
2,613.3 


5,570.4 
535223 
4,781.5 
4,757.9 
4,549.3 


2,982.1 


3,348.3 
5,782.4 
12,036.5 
12,780.7 
13,060.4 


Reference Table 74 

Canada's International Investment Position for Selected Years 
1926 - 1990 

(billions of dollars) 


Canada's assets 


Canadian 
banks’ net 
Government of foreign 

Official Canada loans currency 

Direct Portfolio international and sub- Non-bank asset Other Total 
Year investment investment reserves scriptions deposits!) position assets assets?) 

19 2Gke-.taaciseccouereoevsasuoness 0.4 0.5 --- --- --- --- 0.4 3 
NO 30. recshesesetetesecterst tess 0.4 0.8 --- --- --- --- 0.3 IES 
NOS O ir aces.cy.asecorsoneteseseesess 0.7 0.7 0.5 --- --- --- 0.0 1.9 
LOAD Re nerssssussee-eesteteees 0.7 0.6 led --- 0.1 0.2 4.0 
TOS O retdet esis sceerescestede tenons 1.0 0.6 2.0 2a --- 0.1 0.1 5.9 
LOSS) asescontexteeccesretoesaeness 17 1.0 2.0 17) --- 0.4 0.3 fel 
1960 3 cenins. store cites 25) IES 2.0 1.6 --- 2 0.3 8.9 
LOGS atk eetesece nese ete 35) 1S) Sh) 1.6 0.4 0.4 1.8 12.9 
TOTO castescceSeetemteste 6.2 2.8 4.7 25 1.5 Ball 22 22.0 
197 Sree cbvecene es 10.5 4.2 5.4 Sy? 2 1.4 3.9 33.8 
1980. Seraisi-sosesctassavetevnstes 27.0 8.9 4.8 10.8 SI — 14.7 69.9 
HOS L atcscseteesutscsecsscacctesve 33.8 9.2 Se 12.0 11.4 --- 16.7 88.4 
NOS 2 ores ccccsceeccsceavecoustrecs 35.6 9.8 4.7 14.9 15.1 --- 16.6 96.6 
VO SSR ceccssrentttecasccvesecsees 39.9 137 SEZ 15.4 14.4 --- 16.2 104.9 
NO 84 erence ssteetscsveeervesesaves 47.4 20.7 4.2 17.9 Gke3} --- 11.6 116.9 
VOSS) scccxreccsssareceecesseteteeess 54.1 Dae) 4.6 19.4 16.2 --- 11.8 1257) 
VOBSG... 2. escstececstsoes sesseiccs 58.5 18.5 Sed 19.5 20.0 --- 11.9 136.7 
VO Si cosorsscesssscetotrecsreretess 65.9 20.2 10.7 195 18.2 --- O87, 151.4 
LOS Siren. scssesnteresetareeccse 722 Doe 19.3 19.4 173 --- 16.2 167.9 
LO SORES. seoiscscesesenccetteaecaees 79.9 25.5 19.5 20.1 16.4 --- 18.9 180.4 
NOS Om  wrcaei eter stems: 84.8 26.9 19:5 Qe 18.9 --- 23:3 197.2 


() Prior to 1965, included in Canadian banks’ net foreign currency asset position. 
(2) Data for 1926 and 1930 excluded short-term receivables and payables. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canada’s International Investment Position (67-202). 
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Table 74 (continued) 

Canada's International Investment Position for Selected Years 
1926 - 1990 

(billions of dollars) 


Canada's liabilities 


Canadian 
Non-resident bank's net 
equity in foreign Net inter- 
Canadian currency Money national Cumulative 
Direct Portfolio assets liability market Other Total investment Statistical 
Year investment investment abroad position securities) liabilities liabilities) position discrepancy 
1926.....-. 1.8 a9 --- --- --- 0.7 6.4 -5.1 0.0 
193022...:. 2.4 4.9 --- --- --- 0.7 8.0 -6.5, 0.0 
Wet eae 23 4.3 0.2 --- --- 0.6 74 -5.5 0.0 
W945)... el) 4.1 0.2 --- --- it.I 8.1 -4.1 -0.1 
O50: ....- 4.0 4.4 0.3 --- --- 1.4 10.1 -4.2 -0.3 
HOSS .2.-2- Weil D2 0.7 --- --- 1.8 15.4 -8.3 0.3 
1960....... 19 19 1.1 --- --- 3), 25.0 -16.1 -0.5 
I9O5::..... 17.4 10.1 1.6 --- --- 5.8 34.9 -22.0 -0.4 
1O7O......- 26.4 14.9 2.8 --- --- VS, 52.0 -30.0 1.6 
OUD steess2 37.4 28.2 39 --- --- 14.0 83.5 -49.7 U2 
1980... 61.7 COM 9.8 7.0 4.4 23.6 176.2 -106.3 20.5 
1981.20.50: 66.6 83.2 10.8 25.3 4.3 28.5 218.7 -130.3 29.0 
NOS 2 S.c--- 68.8 97.0 11.4 229 2.6 24.7 227.5 -130.8 Bile) 
O83 -en-.2- 77.4 110.0 --- 25.8 4.4 24.0 241.5 -136.6 36.8 
1984... 83.4 122.8 --- DS) 6.0 27.4 267.4 -150.6 43.2 
HOSSs5...- See 145.1] --- 30.2 SH) 30.2 298.3 -172.5 49.5 
HOSO....:-. 92.4 170.6 --- 24.8 US) 34.7 330.4 -193.7 52.0 
MOST 2.0. 101.5 183.8 --- 26.9 10.4 37.9 360.5 -209.2 5531 
HOSS .5.---- 110.1 189.4 --- 27.6 19.4 40.3 386.8 -218.9 592 
NOSOR.-- 118.5 208.7 --- 24.9 20.0 43.5 415.5 -235.1 64.5 
OOO... 126.6 e20nl --- 293 25.4 45.8 456.3 -259.2 70.2 


(1) Prior to 1980, included in Other liabilities. 
(2) Data for 1926 and 1930 excluded short-term receivables and payables. 
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Reference Table 75 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1952 - 1990 
(average of daily rates) 

Belgian 
Year franc 
VOSS Lec aeevosccesseesvaceesncecureccascssed 0.0195 
LOSS reer cancceccsctcecestiteareterstcs 0.0197 
VOSA cccssocsesecessscosessnsssnssedssoust 0.0195 
VOSS crcccesccasasericescvescesoesecesesses 0.0196 
LQ DG aeceesiccecacscosesassbetecscensasses 0.0197 
VOD 7 GMs rectatcesstasescset cccesstsote tae 0.0191 
VOSS iecccecscscececccssccesrasessctschcnss 0.0195 
LODO ei eects sat csc cecsessconsessescectuss 0.0192 
NGO rearcescscccscsssesscsecsssorsetes 0.0195 
LQG Merecvescsesssesaveccsscscedsectesersee 0.0203 
L9G 2s cccevasssensescssescsenssscseso cesses 0.0215 
LOGS ER cescovcsete scecteticeesecettesecs 0.0216 
NOGA eresrecs cc ctatesseatceusecteecteaces 0.0217 
LOGS ioe ciecstenssssesesscesseastesesed¥es 0.0217 
DOGG etree. cesses ceesnecssecstecteeesess 0.0216 
VOGT Kitssccsssesessssscsnccsosscseseseeuss 0.0217 
LOGS reiiccssctsscacsseasescsescsssacesses 0.0216 
LQG Deer sic ccaccoscetecesaceevoesees 0.0215 
VOTO rere cascurecssescescenseseoetees) 0.0210 
UD] iscect cecccvcscctocsscsuscaceewece see 0.0208 
VO Die ereeensccterect oven vessvsceetees 0.0225 
QS eacecctscsceenectensesvssestvenctetes 0.0258 
[QI 4 cncscccocssssacessssoscescessteceeass 0.0252 
LO TD iccvesctncecaccescsesectasceossseceates 0.0277 
TQ] Giz. caccttececosscodceortentestateeresss 0.0256 
MOTE wrsusecerestcc tease sesecdctecoees eat 0.0297 
LOT BE aesscsssssesscversesecesseteassctee 0.0363 
LOT Ricccstassscascsssensssusssuscsdecsoae 0.0400 
LO SOE: Ascceccscconterstestssecsthers 0.0400 
LOS er eccscacdecsstetsvsensesisesesesten’ 0.0324 
LOS 2ireeeccesetsctrentccsececscevavavesere 0.0271 
LOSS eiee rcs ceceetescucecrcoteasesusescont 0.0242 
VOSA eredssietsacectcvecssscoastocssceusses 0.0225 
LOSS i eprcdssccscacereeovsnsesnsecsosssenses 0.0232 
POS Gir vtescyeccorcsnscccsccasstecesissssess 0.0312 
VOB i siesecsescceactevscctecesassuseseses 0.0356 
LOSS ircerssecttcceccetattesteccsse ester 0.0336 
WO SO eee ceccnctetscocesestessiceses: 0.0301 
NOOO eecsessssenustewcseteccccvetessoeeores 0.0350 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


French 
franc 


0.280 
0.281 
0.278 


German 


mark 


0.233 
0.234 
0.232 
0.234 
0.234 


0.228 


Italian 
lira 


0.00157 
0.00158 
0.00156 
0.00158 
0.00158 


0.00154 
0.00156 
0.00154 
0.00156 
0.00163 


0.00172 
0.00174 
0.00173 
0.00173 
0.00173 


0.00173 
0.00173 
0.00172 
0.00167 
0.00163 


0.00170 
0.00172 
0.00150 
0.00156 
0.00119 


0.00121 
0.00135 
0.00141 
0.00137 
0.00106 


0.00091 
0.00081 
0.00074 
0.00072 
0.00094 


0.00102 
0.00095 
0.00086 
0.00098 
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Japanese 
yen 


0.00272 
0.00273 
0.00270 
0.00274 
0.00273 


0.00266 
0.00270 
0.00266 
0.00269 
0.00281 


0.00297 
0.00300 
0.00300 
0.00299 
0.00298 


0.00298 
0.00299 
0.00301 
0.00292 
0.00291 


0.00327 
0.00370 
0.00335 
0.00343 
0.00333 


0.00398 
0.00548 
0.00537 
0.00519 
0.00545 


0.00497 
0.00519 
0.00546 
0.00577 
0.00830 


0.00919 
0.00961 
0.00860 
0.00810 


Dutch 
guilder 


0.258 
0.259 
0.257 
0.259 


Swedish 


krona 


0.189 


Reference Table 76 

Indexes of Exchange Rates 
1973 - 1990 

(1981 = 100) 


Price of Canadian dollar in Price of United States dollar in 
Other G-10 Total G-10 Other G-10 Total G-10 
Year United States Countries Countries Canada Countries Countries 
Mea econ a coke ck anes ccemeetntcacercpeatscssAtensenessvees 119.9 122.6 120.3 83.4 104.5 96.7 
NADA Mech ste ck srecanccentonetes coserncce coe sth teecesacs 122.6 130.9 124.0 81.6 109.1 98.7 
MDH Donettcs SastecectececSetttitnssivsesesseeKtndsceeottseee 117.9 124.8 119.0 84.8 107.6 99.2 
MD FI Oeste ee ces cein cos casiceccakecsestescsorsecevcecees 121.6 138.3 124.3 82.2 114.3 102.0 
MDT eddsceactceccs saeceeceateccescessaeensene Aer enstavessriets 112.8 122.8 114.5 88.7 108.6 101.2 
MDI Siereertrsosectesceecteccereirroectseeceathorne nites 105.2 97.4 103.8 95.1 91.8 92.9 
MOD OErtet ere ectceessetnestersc ceo eeactieneee Ctr scs 102.4 91.8 100.5 97.7 89.4 92.2 
HOS Orenvegissncccnteccsuncccstereestancctcoeesseveceassscces 102.5 91.5 100.6 97.5 89.5 92.2 
MOD Silumectectscrcpecteteeseett cote coactctescstotestecstcecs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
|| OREe sssepssieestat soe rice 8 ee ea AM, Se 97.2 110.5 99.3 102.9 113.5 109.7 
1 Qhesoh epee Sheree ah aR Ame teat eal au LEN Hs 97.3 116.1 100.3 102.8 118.2 (UIAAS 
SS hey he. ah ore ante BA cn 8B ANA RS Sap 92.6 119.1 96.6 108.0 126.9 120.0 
TESS Se Se ccs Se MEI LS eh, A 87.8 115.9 92.0 113.9 129.9 124.1 
I SPS 0) deers apes oe 959 os Se a 86.3 86.2 86.3 115.9 97.4 103.4 
1 (ORS haneescpiiins so ah pa he tne eng es Ai pet 90.4 77.8 88.2 110.6 83.5 92.0 
MISS GumrccrctttetcemterteceaCetccedank cctencssestanvareees 97.4 78.2 93.9 10297, 77.9 85.7 
HA) SO Laeccticcctt eter escotet as tkeescuckiessescacreeeets 101.3 87.4 98.8 98.8 83.8 88.7 
SD) (Semen ee ete emcee eee ccrna stort creck ocotees 102.8 83.6 99.2 97.3 79.1 85.0 
LSSRERS: Ue BARR as: Sn SPCR: Bo nS 93.3 72.7 89.5 107.2 75.6 85.3 
MS) SS SWE eee nce cnc cectse teens sccdoncessssctrorctesessees 94.6 1S 91.0 105.8 WES 86.0 
MS SaaVitre sect acece cece seers ccesescecereecteccstece 96.0 74.9 92.1 104.2 75.8 84.6 
BOD 8 A ener eet ane rane cocecenctece catesenrecrrterert 97.1 74.8 92.9 103.0 74.9 83.6 
ODS ON ccseseeces scsceat a cesctcecess anes ctemneatcr cece 96.9 75.1 92.9 103.2 1B) 84.0 
MO SSB) eer cccaestvstcictce cot eceoc cossertoswe res enics 98.5 78.8 94.9 101.5 asi 85.3 
RRS dha Ae Rr Re Bacto esa Arar Roa eee 99.3 83.2 96.4 100.7 81.4 87.6 
DOS SPA cocceste tan cost ade cterectoncceertent ta saioes 97.9 83.1 95.3 102.1 82.5 88.8 
CSS Ss Bape acts Rent 0 re an PEP Re 97.7 82.9 95.1 102.3 82.4 88.8 
Dishes {@)) sperrae & and ino si Ai Para aR 99.5 81.5 96.2 100.5 79.6 86.3 
(IO feTeS IN| Sera eerie ade nae er de Ne 98.5 Wifes 94.6 101.5 76.3 84.3 
‘Ue BD rata aaa a area ha a 100.2 78.9 96.3 99.8 76.5 83.9 
\ ORNS) Wee ae artery Sree ARSE oe AEA Ray Bier re 100.6 82.1 97.2 99.4 79.3 85.8 
NO BEL aeegs mekcet ects she ccaccctern teeter: cnstert eects 100.8 82.7 97.5 99.2 79.8 86.0 
NODS OMIM ieee Aeon eree scarce eee caactte tae 100.3 83.8 97.3 99.7 81.1 87.1 
OR Se Nea Ls FSI RA ca aa 100.9 84.8 98.0 99.1 81.7 87.3 
He) SORIA ete eecsece thee eee eee reenter ek cae 100.5 88.0 98.3 99.5 85.1 89.8 
ERIS) Uf aa ae ste Te at he sis eae 100.0 90.5 98.4 100.0 87.8 91.8 
11D essogenekbeedonis oh acneee an 100.8 87.9 98.6 99.2 84.6 89.4 
SOMA nererer eae teat tset cree tetertesmiss eicccrsert 102.0 90.1 99.9 98.0 85.7 89.8 
| SRD Sees eeteis eee eee 101.4 91.1 99.6 98.6 87.3 91.1 
ORSON  ) eerie na re anentt soa Rler de ea | Siar 102.0 89.5 99.8 98.0 85.0 89.3 
BO SOUN eerste eh te enrages 102.5 89.6 100.2 97.6 84.7 89.0 
ORSON DP Aes aerate Rak Fo Ra ae ear re ee 103.2 88.5 100.6 96.9 83.0 87.6 
[OLED re epee es a aera nee a LE 102.3 86.4 99.5 97.7 81.9 87.1 
TOSKON shores cee eeerere cd tecee eee oa eee 100.2 83.9 97.3 99.8 81.3 87.3 
IE LM pea ne een a ere mer oneness ae, aaa 101.6 88.0 99.2 98.4 84.1 88.8 
OUSO) eas ies spss be eR ea 103.0 89.8 100.7 97.1 84.7 88.8 
DOU Ines ree eterno 102.1 87.0 99.4 98.0 82.8 87.8 
STE Ie ais eae eerie, ob Beem eee 102.2 87.1 99.5 97.8 82.9 87.8 
BOOM) Be cecerrceec steerer cee maneterne meena rcccots 103.6 85.3 100.3 96.5 80.2 85.5 
TSA OS easel a ace al eh RB a 104.8 83.6 100.9 95.5 77.8 83.6 
SS see a Pe ea 103.5 80.9 99.3 96.6 76.0 82.6 
ISESTOMN @ Ye is a anes 2 tira So na a Re 103.4 VL 98.4 96.7 al 80.2 
MEZOU) IN teen apts Sree ee hae cae asetestaversnae 103.1 76.1 97.9 97.0 71.8 79.7 
BIO es cee ster eave sencteecssueuscesecceniseateaes 103.3 78.0 98.6 96.8 73.4 80.8 


Sources: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 77 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 
1987 - 1990 


(per cent) 

United 
Month Canada States 
TOS TEV ee rctmete atte 7.24 5.45 
[OS 7 RRR eee eee neeee 7.28 5.59 
LOS TEMS re eres cee 6.80 5.56 
[OR TRAR Ee cereerteers 8.08 5.76 
LOS TEM essere cescter 8.19 5.75 
LOSTaU cee ent ees 8.29 5.69 
LOST rencercsseeeee ne 8.97 5.78 
LOSTBAS cecsctecrecrtonceeecs 8.99 6.00 
NOSTES He 22 cccocceeretes 9.35 6.32 
NOS JO ne asco cceetrtee ee 7.84 6.40 
LOS TENE aeecvcc recess 8.31 5.81 
1987 sD Aten ee 8.41 5.80 
LOSS ay pose eee eee 8.37 5.90 
LO SSB onde wteeeeers 8.32 5.69 
1988S Meee cee eee 8.53 5.69 
LOSSRA ee wirestccecsscsertens 8.87 5.92 
LO SSeNieeeee science 8.92 6.27 
1988 Jee eee 9.19 6.50 
SSS UM eeres teetcceresscsenrs 9.29 6.73 
MOSS Aeecrer te cr. 9.98 7.02 
[98SiS ee een ee 10.33 os 
1O88'O Bete ee 10.29 7.34 
LOSSaN ere eee: 10.76 7.68 
1OS8eD ee eres 10.94 8.09 
LOSOR Ste toe eee es 11.18 8.29 
198 OT Rie ee eres 11.61 8.48 
WOSOEM isc scsceereee.cnteees 12.14 8.83 
LOS OTACR os. ceetecosscon eres 12.37 8.70 
POSOMM 2: Sok cseszesseseeees ity) 8.40 
[989 Stee ect 12.08 8.22 
[989M Ree ccssecscrecestorstess esi 7.92 
19S 9RAR Ae te on 12.16 7.91 
19 SOUS Bee esceee hen es 1228 1p 
19892 Orn oe ee 1207) 7.59 
ISS9ENGer cee 12221 7.67 
[OS 9NED eee ee eee 12722) 7.64 
| RO XST 0 Nel i Se ate re bea 12.34 7.64 
SOOT RO een eter ees 13.16 7.76 
OOO SM weteee esse 13.26 7.87 
NOOO Ags rae oer 13255 7.78 
NO OOU Meee eee ee 13.67 7.78 
NOOO ee merece rece 13.58 VAG 
SSO ee tr ee 13:28 7.66 
OG OR AU Sans scree 12.67 7.44 
1OGOIS recta ee 12.40 7.38 
199SOIO eas ee ees 12.36 7.19 
TOOOUN RR a eeecste noes 12.01 TO 
NOOO Reteec nsec 11.47 6.81 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. For Canada, Bank of Canada Review, Table F1 


Japan 


4.31 
4.2] 
3.94 
30) 


8.06 
8.28 
8.25 


France 
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West 
Germany 


4.49 
Su) 


United 
Kingdom 


Nether- 
lands 


6.01 
5.30 


8.42 
9:23 


Belgium 


Eurodollar 
London 


6.13 


Reference Table 78 

Monetary Aggregates 

1966 - 1990 

(millions of dollars, average of Wednesdays) 


Currency 

Monetary outside 
Year base!) banks 
NED SOzatrnschcrscstte etter cas taser tees ofscchessneeteeeve 35599 2,361 
MSO Tee tescescestacse se cerctvetenatuavccesteienserees es 3,880 DSS) 
MOG Bistrocs cca vevaseessvascacevscvecevssessanccusyscnsencs 3,912 21S 
MOG eerron ccucsass chedessesenccenscacescenssoschecsseces 4,299 3,062 
MS] Or tose scan sssactsssns seceeeetedccnsosceentoncSveree 4,534 5) 21 
TO TiMes ec scesouscaccescssteesttenesccsessarcsanseteseots 5,095 3,586 
MOT DIM essnensaresdosacetosasevetocotesscsesss csnyeeses 5,896 4,073 
NOUS Rm rcnsceasetdescisscsetesesvsctesescedatconsesses 6,811 4,674 
DOTA reacts tec cociesertes tee setesodnesdesbesteors W129 5,340 
MOSTAR esse vevte tacsns sacetectustictsessescedtevcse cess 9,051 6,075 
WO Gre rrencavesacvsucensacttsctoncsrcstncdecssaecocpnsees 10,117 6,765 
MOH rnceccrorcssetectssereusssscersctssvacstesssnesssee 11,168 7,362 
WOT Srcrcasevecesiterccvsesasoacsereciseacseseaccosscrsz 12,550 8,140 
MD Monet cease cctevessicestectteacsecessncccssetverss 13,874 8,862 
MSDS O lerctcctasetesecesac-secsessterenqtaceeascasyecseesse 14,943 9,444 
ME) SUM ester ceestectctactc Mrecastwstieiaceteseosts 16,048 10,035 
MO ROME, ce tevancttveieonsetcerstsertesecteenseeceoneteeees 16,226 10,592 
MOS SON eecssnsecsecssonccnitstounsaccacesecsvarseeeeesas 16,477 11,514 
OS Gee ccvesteaseccescesceuscsessecevevonceacevessbeas 16,553 12,409 
NSD S Sere saeccnscersccecacsusetaxtaeey esses nssossteterers 200) S533) 
MIS) SO Sereis re cee reencseeceere hacen tecceeeencesasseoctee ss 18,437 14,365 
NDI SSEM sees aa ane eR ct re r ire Por RE 19,475 15,454 
HOLS Serecee secrete cn sseceN ee ssesearennecveat css scesss 3 20,410 16,683 
DO Erne ceo c eas caaee Sauaceen char cast owe ssesererseoes 21,518 17,855 
MED (Veermeetteceee seer erercarereerceteitcctersatecees tee 22,169 18,799 


() Series unadjusted for changes in reserve requirements. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 


Currency 
and 
demand 
deposits 
less 
private 
sector 
float 
(M1) 


7,209 
7,899 
8,253 
8,836 
9,057 


10,221 
11,682 
13,394 
14,637 
16,649 


17,991 
19,509 
21,476 
22,983 
24,407 


25,249 
25,214 
27,748 
28,726 
295925 


31,407 
35,508 
37,628 
39,369 
38,634 
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M1 plus 
daily 
interest 
chequable 
and non- 
personal 
notice 
deposits 
(MIA) 


MIA plus 
other 
notice 

deposits 


deposits 
(M2) 


22,089 
24,455 
26,234 


29,526 
32,699 
37,507 
45,155 
51,964 


58,733 
67,099 
74,577 
86,348 
102,504 


117,924 
129,080 
136,494 
142,578 
156,065 


169,568 
186,780 
200,869 
227,181 
251,264 


M2 plus 
other non- 
personal 
fixed-term 
deposits 
+ foreign 
currency 
deposits 
of 
residents 
(M3) 


32,924 
36,375 
41,491 
47,897 


60,139 
69,339 


82,306 
95,888 
109,622 
131,376 
152,837 


173,048 
180,556 
181,848 
185,595 
196,359 


209,103 
APT PES) 
245,137 
272,574 
29973168 


Currency 
+ total 
Canadian 
dollar 
privately 
held 
chartered 
bank 
deposits 


19,747 
22,163 
25,452 
27,874 
29,794 


34,101 
40,119 
45,751 
55,386 
65,404 


76,698 
88,907 
100,203 
119,819 
141,292 


164,039 
IWS Oue 
175,508 
178,779 
189,202 


201,076 
218,642 
236,960 
264,224 
289,627 


Table 78.1 
Change in Monetary Aggregates 


1967 - 1990 
(per cent) 
M2 plus 
other non- 
Currency M1 plus MIA plus personal Currency 
and daily other fixed-term + total 
demand interest notice deposits Canadian 
deposits chequable deposits + foreign dollar 
less and non- and currency privately 
private personal personal deposits held 
Currency sector notice term of chartered 
Monetary outside float deposits deposits residents bank 
Year base banks (M1) (M1A) (M2) (M3) deposits 
DOG eesccatees tececessecenactctussees 7.8 95 9.6 --- --- --- 122 
VOG8 Seirrcccrecsssceconcswseentsocscce 0.8 Td 4.5 --- --- --- 14.8 
1969 oa eieceecdezeactacsetcceecsseress QM) 10.4 Te 6.4 10.7 --- oS 
197 Ovcaitivaccssccestuccsovesereseess S15) 6.8 2S 2 The --- 6.9 
197 Westceveccocasvcosessavseseveseoeeve 12.4 9.6 12.8 16.3 12.5 10.5 14.5 
1972 Sitecressaeceresececensseetoereese N309/ 13.6 14.3 12.4 10.7 14.1 17.6 
1 OTS eestoterescusecssccsecassoerreeees 15.5 14.7 14.6 ily 14.7 15.4 14.0 
VOTA RAs cacstensssssdecscussve sess suse B25 14.3 She: 8.8 20.4 25.6 21.4 
VOD DE scsceticensustsvdesceercaawoscese 17.1 13.8 3)-7/ 15.7 15a 15.3 18.1 
NO 7G Road fees sseck cczaceusett cesses 11.8 11.4 8.1 Tes 13.0 18.7 ES 
LOU svedesecces.deteceescetucsatessace 10.4 8.8 8.4 8.9 14.2 16.5 [Sye, 
LOTS Seite cts cdesszectecessassscers 12.4 10.6 10.1 11.0 11.1 14.3 27) 
179 Aa eck octees teevteacsacees 10.5 8.9 7.0 7.4 15.8 19.8 19.6 
LOSO se saeceeeritenseeetiseseness tee eal 6.6 6.2 OF 18.7 16.3 Tee: 
VOSS vc eeccsecet devsscoetsteoeeass 7.4 6.3 3.4 6.2 15.0 132 16.1 
[OS DRE eet cyertecccstectesoctiees Hel 5.6 -0.1 4.6 ON 4.3 6.1 
NOBS wiivsccccctaceodeesesaesscesseceees 15, 8.7 10.0 15.8 Sbi/ 0.7 0.9 
VOSA cc csccesevoteeteceee aes 0.5 7.8 35 14.6 4.5 Zed Ve) 
VOSS iets se tetesssstteveretstaceet 4.4 7.4 4.2 36.4 wi) 5.8 5.8 
LO SG ree ccttceccensessscessseeceseers 6.7 7.8 5.0 24.0 8.7 6.5 6.3 
LOS ecceteces.usctesitissneet 5.6 7.6 13.1 1S $2. 10.2 8.7 8.7 
VOSS eer seeesenkcssrsterevoncecsss 4.8 8.0 6.0 1.1 Ue 79 8.4 
LO SO Met ciocsesesesccsestoestereee 5.4 7.0 4.6 Sel el ji 11.5 
LOQOR eee teccstenstesccesesstcceosee 1) Ds) -1.9 zal 10.6 9.8 9.6 
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Reference Table 79 

Selected Interest Rates: Canada and United States 
1971 - 1991 

(Average of last Wednesday of each month) 

(per cent) 


Canada 

Govern- 

90-day 5-year ment of 

prime Bank  conven- Canada 

3-month cor- prime tional bonds: 
Bank treasury porate lending mortgage over 

Year rate bills paper rate rate 10-years 
1971 a2 3.6 4.5 6.5 9.4 6.9 
1972 4.8 3.6 5.1 6.0 9:2 UE 
1973 6.1 5.5 Us) 7.6 9.6 7.6 
1974 8.5, 7.8 10.5 10.8 2 8.9 
1975 8.5 74 79 9.4 11.4 9.0 
1976 9:3 8.9 Of 10.0 11.8 9.2 
1977 cil 13 ike) 8.5 10.4 8.7 
1978 9.0 8.7 8.8 9.7 10.6 oO 
1979 125 1, 12.1 12.9 12.0 10.2 
1980 12.9 12.8 i.e 14.3 14.3 ES 
1981 Ge, Wis 18.3 193 18.1 iS} 
1982 14.0 13.7 14.1 15.8 WS 14.3 
1983 9.6 93 95 12 13.3 11.8 
1984 3 11.1 112 12a 13.6 12.8 
1985 9.6 9.4 9.6 10.6 122 11.0 
1986 92 9.0 92 10.5 12 OF 
1987 8.4 8.1 8.4 9.5 Iii 9.9 
1988 oF 9 9.7 10.8 11.6 10.2 
1989 12.3 12.1 122 13.3 12.1 9.9 
1990 13.0 12.8 13.0 14.1 132 10.9 

(Last Wednesdays) 

1O89I0 11S Ie: 11.4 1273 | 10.2 
1OS9 Ee Vile? 11.6 IN 7/ 12.8 122 10.6 
1989 M 12.4 12.1 12.4 135 12.4 10.5 
1989 A 12.6 12.4 12.6 135 1257, 10.2 
1989 M_ 12.4 12.2 12.4 1S 123 99 
F989 FS 1233 1251 1223 13% eS 9.6 
19893 12.3 127 12.3 1355 11.9 9.6 
1989 A 12.4 122 123 13'S 11.8 9.6 
1989S 12:5 i292 12.3 13% 11.8 DS 
1989 O 12.4 122 123 325) 11.8 15) 
1989 N 12.5 1272 123 13D 11.8 9.8 
1989 D 12.5 V9? 12.4 1335) 119 OF 
1990 12.3 12.3 12.6 SES) 12.0 10.0 
1990 F 13.3 132 13.4 14.3 12.4 10.6 
1990 M_ 13.4 1333 13.4 14.3 12.9 10.9 
1990 A 13.8 13.6 N57) 14.8 137 MES 
1990M 14.1 1327 14.0 14.8 14.2 10.9 
1990 5 13.9 13.6 1, 14.8 14.0 10.7 
1990 J 13.6 13.2 135 14.8 14.0 10.8 
1990 A 13.0 12.7 12.9 14.3 13.6 10.8 
1990'S 12.6 12.4 1S 13.8 13.4 IES 
1990'O ‘12.7 12.4 12.6 13.8 1322 el 
1990 N_ 12.3 12.0 122 13.3 13.0 10.7 
1990D 11.8 11.5 EET 12.8 125 10.5 
15913) 10.9 10.5 10.7 1273 1271 10.2 
1991 F 10.0 9.7 10.0 eS, 1B Re) 9.9 
991M 9.9 S)// NS, 1s 11.4 919 
EOS 1CAD 9.7 On 95 10.8 eS a) 
1991M 9.1 8.8 8.9 9.8 ie? 9.9 


Source: Bank of Canada. 


Cor- 
porate 
bonds 
(MYW) 
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Discount 
rate 


Federal 
funds 
rate 


4.7 
4.5 
8.8 


United States 


90-day 
commer- 

cial 
paper 
(adjusted) 


Bank 
prime 
lending 
rate 


U.S. 


govern- 
ment 


5= 


year 
bond 


Corporate 
bonds 
industrial 
average 
(Moody's) 


Reference Table 80 
Consumer Credit‘ 


1962 - 1990 
(millions of dollars except where otherwise noted) 
Flows 
Trust 
Credit and 
unions mort- 
and gage 


caisses Quebec loan 
popu- savings com- 
Year _—_ Banks) laires bank _ panies 


1962 153 12 5 0 
1963 249 91 0 0 
1964 361 91 1 0 
1965 393 108 0 0 
1966 217 123 1 0 
1967 522 188 2 0 
1968 692 152 4 0 
1969 485 148 7 0 
1970 506 93 -2 0 
1971 1,114 197, 3 0 
1972 1,366 307 6 —) 
1973 1,734 42] 6 40 
1974 1,939 352 6 64 
1975 D392 481 15 49 
1976 2,965 639 14 123 
A 2,520 618 15 71 
1978 2,94] 969 17 179 
1979 3,507 728 37 385 
1980 3,667 174 il 50 
1981 2,554 178 -15 329 
1982 23 -66 -24 161 
1983 988 734 67 315 
1984 2,966 765 -3 481 
1985 4,118 959 38 1,007 
1986 3,606 514 58 1,269 
1987 6,643 808 83 Paty) 
1988 6,775 820 0 1,178 
1989 5,068 761 0 949 
1990 3G) 574 0 675 


Insur- 
ance 
com- 

panies 


Credit 
unions 
and 

Other caisses Quebec 

lend- popu- savings 
ers!) Banks) aires bank 
165 1,183 $23 13 
170 1,432 614 14 
255 1,793 705 15 
235 2,241 813 16 
173 2,458 937 16 
61 2,980 1,094 Vi 
230 3,672 1,247 DD 
405 4,157 1,401 24 
-68 4,663 1,493 22 
-124 SeaeHy/ 1,690 25 
286 7,144 2,000 30 
368 8,878 2,420 36 
159 10,817 2,762 44 
70 13,149 3,243 58 
62 16,114 3,884 2 
-15 18,634 4,512 87 
282 AAS: 5,490 104 
ily 25,081 6,218 141 
55 28,790 6,391 169 
487 29,447 6,083 154 
-625 29,519 5,704 130 
-44 30,368 6,255 197 
482 32,595 7,128 194 
796 36,753 8,242 223i 
1,283 40,381 8,276 296 
952 47,148 9,206 0) 
896 53,893 10,026 0 
1,467 58,952 10,846 0 
-7 62,664 11,370 0) 


() Includes sales finance and consumer loan companies and other financial institutions. 
Interest on consumer loans divided by personal disposable income. 


(3) Effective September 1987, Montreal City and District Savings Bank became part of the Chartered banks. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002), National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Outstandings 
Trust 
and 
mort- 
gage Insur- 
loan ance 
com- com- 
panies panies 
0 386 
0 401 
0 416 
0 431 
0 472 
0 510 
0 581 
0 694 
0 798 
0 824 
46 854 
82 927 
LAS ty, 
WORy ieee! 
288 1,290 
SOSMaal. Sil 
649 ~=—-1,456 
OSiIEOSi, 
1,545 1,960 
1,872 2,644 
O22 S82. 
2,239 2,866 
PEM — ARTI 
3,737 2,848 
4,669 2,846 
Dy Of 2, 855 
6,783 2,907 
50892921 
S997 2.998 


Ratio of 
consumer 
credit to 
personal 
dispos- 
able 
income 


Con- 
sumer 
debt 
service(2) 
% 


0.49 
0.46 
0.49 


Nee 
NwaUNN 
MN OO 0 


Reference Table 81 
Mortgage Lending 
1983 - 1990 


(millions of dollars except where otherwise noted) 


Flows 
Banks (1) 
Trust companies (1) (2) 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
Insurance and pension institutions 


Other private lenders: 
Mutual funds 
Property and casualty insurance companies 
Sales finance and consumer loan companies 
Quebec savings banks(2) (3) 
Non-financial private corporations 
Other private financial institutions 


Government sector: 
Federal 
Federal enterprises 
Provincial 
Provincial enterprises 


Total flows 


Outstandings 
Banks (1) 
Trust companies (1) (2) 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
Insurance and pension institutions 


Other private lenders: 
Mutual funds 
Property and casualty insurance companies 
Sales finance and consumer loan companies 
Quebec savings banks (2) (3) 
Non-financial private corporations 
Other private financial institutions 


Government sector: 
Federal 
Federal enterprises 
Provincial 
Provincial enterprises 


Total outstandings 


Ratio of mortgage credit 

to personal disposable income (per cent) 
Mortgage credit growth (per cent) 
Residential construction growth (per cent) 


1983 


-4,171 
10,716 
ZOD) 
agit 


3,853 
4,216 


148,624 
4.4 


ys) 
|| DD 


1984 


1,040 
4,724 


4,317 
156,404 
2.8 


Sy 
4.8 


1985 


6,431 
4,019 
1,581 
1979 


-80 
-17 


15,433 


44,602 
40,984 
21,750 
30,893 


I S¥7/ 
396 
541 

5.237), 

5,974 
Siltl 


186 
13,206 
3,769 
4,345 


171,721 
4.8 


9.8 
13.0 


1986 


SIGS) 
7,032 
2,341 
3,975 


538 
165 
-13 
185 
-162 
40 


24,656 


195,210 


6.7 
13.7 
22.1 


1987 


Mile sy? 
8,738 
3,625 
3,883 


-39 
-607 
-180 

220 


29,194 
66,848 
59,603 


28,395 
38,809 


4,940 
225,506 
8.1 


15.5 
28.3 


1988 


14,200 


4,436 
257,899 
8.2 


14.4 
10.9 


1989 


14,947 
12,055 
2,126 
5,996 


-16 
-803 
0 
179 


35,015 


96,637 
81,655 
34,905 
50,067 


294,646 


8.1 
14.2 
12.0 


(1) Mortgage loan affiliates are consolidated with the banks and other mortgage loan companies with trust companies after 1984Q2. 
(2) The activity of Crédit Foncier, which was part of the trust and mortgage loan companies before 1981, was included with that of the Quebec 
savings banks between 1981Q4 and 1986Q1. Since then, Crédit Foncier is part of the trust companies. 
(3) Effective September 1987, Montreal City and District Savings Bank became part of the Chartered banks. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002); National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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-163 


27,660 


110,256 
87,562 
36,684 
55,487 


223 
679 
1,115 
0 
6,756 
1,053 


60 
10,523 
3,481 
5,005 


321,584 


onl 
-7.8 


Reference Table 82 
Non-Financial Private Business: Net New Borrowing by Instrument 


1982 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Flows 
Short-term instruments: 
Loans -2,654 -7,601 5,074 4,856 -2,150 6,332 8,299 15,340 ES 7S 
Finance and other short- 
term paper 671 1,084 -33 1,850 7,807 6,400 11,260 6,610 DAES 
Sub-total -1,983 -6,517 5,041 6,706 5,657 W782 19,559 21,950 13,710 
Long-term instruments: 
Mortgages I SiS}7/ 1,367 649 2,607 3,264 5,678 9,490 11,043 8,167 
Bonds 2,838 2,963 15D) 1,817 3,405 2,809 5,970 7,489 2,030 
Stocks 3,805 6,095 8,796 10,839 13,042 10,619 4,236 10,465 7,090 
Sub-total 7,980 10,425 11,000 153263) 19,711 19,106 19,696 28,997 17,287 
Total: short-term and long- 
term instruments 5,997 3,908 16,041 21,969 25,368 31,838 39,255 50,947 30,997 
Outstandings 
Short-term instruments: 
Loans 104,418 94,675 105,159 108,522 102,525 105,909 112,478 129,472 140,181 
Finance and other short- 
term paper 12,041 13,472 15,230 a7h! 26,200 31,975 43,891 50,482 51,618 
Sub-total 116,459 108,147 120,389 126,093 128,725 137,884 156,369 179,954 191,799 
Long-term instruments: 
Mortgages 29,110 30,488 31,140 33,694 36,832 42,442 51,899 61,643 69,410 
Bonds 42,151 44,683 48,716 51,193 55,256 59,061 63,043 71,031 74,061 
Stocks 210,740 222,901 247,948 275,015 298,742 332,459 356,142 383,142 397,234 
Sub-total 282,001 298,072 327,804 359,902 390,830 433,962 471,084 515,816 540,705 
Total: short-term and long- 
term instruments 398,460 406,219 448,193 485,995 319,555 571,846 627,453 695,770 732,504 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002); National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Reference Table 83 


Total Funds Intermediated by Financial Institutions (Flows) 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


By instrument 


1981 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
1981 
Consumer credit 4,211 
Bank loans 34,547 
Other loans 2,979 
Treasury bills 504 
Short-term paper 3,685 
Mortgages 6,917 
Bonds 7,436 
Stocks 3,819 
Total 64,098 
By institution 
Banks 37,093 
Near-banks 8,930 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds 12,148 
Other private S\i/7/ 
Public financial institutions 2,550 
Total 64,098 


19,583 


-11,0i15 
12,347 


12,059 
2,086 
4,106 


19,583 


2,018 
-11,480 


28,222 


4,692 
4,937 
55555 
1,659 
1,594 
Seo, 
10,167 
8,546 


43,665 


8,316 
11,058 


16,575 
5,190 
2,526 


43,665 


6,730 
-5,349 
3,900 
4,812 
6,835 
22,965 
12,345 
9,196 


61,434 


9,247 
15,296 


17,090 
18,076 
1,725 


61,434 


9,710 
8,206 
5,450 
-3,802 
3,005 
2913 
12,849 
2,450 


67,381 


22,701 
14,494 


16,983 
12,055 
1,148 


67,381 


9,720 
15,924 
5,538 
6,641 
6,424 
32,443 
7,662 
1,586 


85,938 


38,045 
B2OTS 


20,360 
4,804 
-247 


85,938 


8,258 
15,717 
3,130 
5,889 
2,692 
34,797 
11,347 
8,680 


90,510 


36,661 
22 SD 


22,880 
6,170 
2,242 


90,510 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 84 

Total Funds Intermediated by Financial Institutions (Outstandings) 
1982 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 


By instrument 


Consumer credit 44,331 46,040 50,137 57,209 
Bank loans 125.5825 12 1S Sele 2-505 lS 505 
Other loans 28,228 31,176 32,623 39,101 
Treasury bills 17,305 24,165 26,288 28,360 
Short-term paper 19,016 17,751 18,181 21,044 
Mortgages 126,694 139,251 146,772 161,745 
Bonds 86,623 99,123 109,535 123,360 
Stocks 44,310 53,923 64,692 79,227 
Total 492,089 523,562 570,793 638,551 


By institution 


Banks 194,192 179,507 225,651 246,392 
Near-banks 101,145 122,476 100,790 111,375 
Insurance companies and 
pension funds 111,171 128,464 145,067 166,360 
Other private 48,244 52,549 56,251 67,697 
Public financial 
institutions 37,337 40,566 43,034 46,727 
Total 492,089 523,562 570,793 638,551 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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1986 


63,125 
119,285 
41,445 
33,688 
29,384 
185,559 
137,485 
95,783 


705,754 


252,008 
126,159 


190,393 
88,929 


48,265 


705,754 


1987 


12559 
120,018 
46,812 
29,690 
33,818 
215,900 
149,928 
105,489 


774,194 


269,925 
138,205 


214,573 
101,357 


50,134 


774,194 


1988 


82,307 
130,583 
51,762 
37,839 
40,866 
247,989 
161,045 
109,311 


861,702 


308,623 
159,817 


236,319 
106,329 


50,614 


861,702 


1989 


90,881 
142,644 
54,972 
45,236 
44,239 
284,186 
180,334 
119,699 


962,191 


341,059 
184,017 


267,457 
115,496 


54,162 


962,191 


1990 


95,636 
147,307 
57,509 
50,119 
48,217 
310,714 
196,527 
127-712 


1,033,741 


371,304 
197,167 


297,239 
118,935 


54,096 


1,033,741 


Reference Table 85 

Funds Raised in Financial Markets, by Instrument 
1981 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Consumer credit 4,406 -202 2,106 4,889 7,013 6,730 9,710 9,720 8,258 4,709 
Bank loans 34,547 -7,394  -11,480 4,937 6,646 -5,349 8,206 15,924 ile 7,349 
Other loans 7,374 6,678 3,991 6,980 10,156 4,503 10,290 9,167 9,772 5,391 
Private corporations 3,150 2,206 263 2,589 2,230 168 4,003 4,488 6,028 3,082 
Financial institutions 1,248 250 1,104 402 3,936 -1,874 1,044 1,381 1,171 208 
Others 2,976 422. 2,624 3,989 3,990 6,209 5,243 3,298 Se) 2,101 
Treasury bills -178 5,088 13,104 LOM?) 9,892 11,425 4,276 20,005 24,079 15,885 
Short-term paper 2,445 4,774 5,368 3,961 3,718 15,505 10,847 12,636 11,015 3,992 
Mortgages 9,131 4,317 11,850 8,435 Sy Sisys DROS 29,772 33,015 35,845 29,515 
Bonds BQ 564 gy O4.D04 oe Onn 20-41G) 32,958 30,026 33,220 32,348 15,602 25,597 
Governments 18,806 23,687 203390 2257) 27,165 16,975 26,261 18,038 4,513 15,113 
Private corporations 5,381 2,838 2,963 16555 1,817 3,405 2,809 5,970 7,489 2,030 
Others 8,377 8,039 4,223 3,605 3,976 9,646 4,150 8,340 3,600 8,454 
Stocks 13,520 7,388 13,367 16,413 253100 mea oosilS 27,498 6,147 24,197 18,180 
Total all instruments 103,809 55,213 65,882 82,144 110,898 118,680 133,819 138,962 144,485 110,618 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 86 
Funds Raised in Financial Markets, by Borrower 
1962 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
General government 


Persons Non- 
and financial Non- 

unincor- private financial _—- Financial Non- Total 

porated corpo- enter- institu- resi- all 
Year business rations Total Federal (P-L-H) prises tions dents sectors 
NOD iecacetecestertetstensserecssest 1,758 2,053 1,745 828 774 143 564 5 6,125 
VOG3 se. ciscccsascsssteceseiseesessssuce Was: 1,620 2,313 1,074 Siil 388 823 -42 6,549 
NOG 4 orvtescocsutectcosscacvesssttcsrecs 2,986 235i 1,854 476 1,054 324 1,089 526 8,806 
NOG Siecesreccosteesevscosecreseranracs 3,167 S53 1,538 -5] 1,096 493 915 206 9,059 
VQ OG cinsecscsscteasterettertseccscatss 2,429 3,304 2,768 577 1,421 770 630 486 9,617 
LOG TS cceccsstazse soxscevesezes testes soz 2,805 3,492 1,156 1,598 738 657 155 10,421 
9G 8 or cvesctsscegtersnseouseussteeces 3,778 DE) 3,587 1,387 1,439 761 1,016 585 11,517 
196 Oiescssvxsetsescusvsvecsoesscesetes 4,194 4,294 2,632 417 1,403 812 1,428 10 12,558 
NO 7 Oe cscassestecreeessncenescs-uteets 2,916 3,707 3,787 1,801 1,366 620 252 264 10,926 
NOES oreo etescereseccstcoaceeee 4,416 5,495 5,205 2,815 1,545 845 S57/ 540 16,213 
197 Da. scccsiseceatesvencerestsessesees 7,603 3,828 5,196 1,609 2,274 1313 1,326 332 18,285 
1971S iecctesscceseeteettesensseesesess 12,346 6,229 3,415 -54 1,682 1,787 1,896 725 24,611 
LOA asscsecssss scent scecuestsorse+sse 13,148 9,363 8,570 4,396 2,482 1,692 22999 1,454 35,534 
97S Bereteeteccteemecetrtetcscersceees 14,073 6,931 13,163 4,027 4,979 4,157 2,270 1,418 37,855 
197 Gir. sccscssecerecssrssscssoecssrass 18,205 9,220 15,148 4,148 4,129 6,871 3,789 1,441 47,803 
LOD Dieses Sic ssectacesctecosesteneoosss 16,775 10,336 16,338 8,147 4,642 3,549 3,982 1,538 48,969 
VOT Sicecesecesterecestecneesvocwonr sss 20,368 12,077 24,276 13,887 4,646 5,743 6,243 1,591 64,555 
VOTO tisicsstcssescsusenresssecsssasses 22,289 20,865 12,678 6,179 3,087 3,412 8,042 2,837 66,711 
[OS Ol eissesssseecerssetsretssteeeses 19,419 Zao? 21,697 12,472 5,039 4,136 7,898 4,699 76,905 
VOB Ue ee elec ce teat cweeetssss. 14,632 42,143 26,981 11,382 8,274 US 15,656 4,397 103,809 
NOS 2 eres casssscsecssemsotssrtceettss: 2,310 53997 37,405 18,986 11,456 6,963 9,182 319 55413 
L983 wis ecesedesscesroseensectesaceses 13,169 3,908 38,142 26,088 8,920 3,134 8,137 2,526 65,882 
LOSS eos ies eevcesceseesecsessessuccens 12,803 16,041 38,855 25,830 8,696 4,329 10,859 3,586 82,144 
VOSS sees cccccsesss eset esececncccossess DONS 21,969 43,333 33,744 7,218 2,371 18,326 aye yi/ 110,898 
WO SO rer recenceseecevsccterserssccceses 29,197 25,368 BOsz3 19,162 12,994 3,967 PUTA, 272 118,680 
LOST crcrescsncsssecetsentensevscacseses 37,930 31,838 34,721 24,530 9,054 1,137 24,457 4,873 133,819 
LOSS cee scsecescsssocsesessesnessestsee 39,245 39,255 38,065 28,822 8,236 1,007 17,831 4,566 138,962 
VO BO irecsccscscesssccentetccstccesestss 37,151 50,947 32,333 20,436 10,082 1,815 20,644 3,410 144,485 
WOOO ieretscsecsereeccoscrcecese sree 28,259 30,997 41,999 22,054 10,341 9,604 6,912 2,451 110,618 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts (13-002). 
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Reference Table 87 


Outstandings in Financial Markets, by Instrument 


1983 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 


Consumer credit 
Bank Loans 


Other loans: 
Private corporations 
Financial institutions 
Others 
Treasury bills 
Short-term paper 
Mortgages 


Bonds: 
Governments 
Private corporations 
Others 

Stocks 


Total all instruments 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 


1983 


47,842 
112,133 


67,803 
21,193 
8,172 
38,438 
39,025 
S182 
159,755 


294,139 
174,795 
44,683 
74,661 
366,328 


1,118,157 


1984 


2.222 
122,565 


71,844 
23,658 
6,986 
41,200 
49,676 
30,989 
167,563 


322,912 
194,601 
48,716 
195595 
413,994 


1,231,765 


1985 


59,294 
128,505 


34,594 
182,723 


361,306 
224,989 
SLRS 
85,124 
473,862 


1,384,677 
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1986 


65,210 
119,285 


87,876 
22,469 
8,541 
56,866 
70,990 
50,098 
206,671 


392,389 
242,036 
55,256 
95,097 
556,921 


1,549,440 


1987 


74,624 
120,018 


99,461 
27,262 
10,022 
62,177 
75,594 
60,918 
238,741 


424,262 
268,609 
59,061 
96,592 
630,351 


1,723,969 


1988 


84,392 
130,583 


105,137 
31,520 
12,162 
61,455 
96,346 
74,418 

272,448 


449,801 
284,452 

63,043 
102,306 
670,538 


1,883,663 


1989 


92,966 
142,644 


113,654 


85,178 
309,767 


471,170 
295,064 

71,031 
105,075 
716,211 


2,052,930 


1990 


STZ! 
147,307 


119,071 
43,804 
11,021 
64,246 

136,522 
88,629 

337,890 


494,947 
306,634 

74,061 
114,252 
744,275 


2,166,362 


Reference Table 88 
Outstandings in Financial Markets, by Borrower 
1962 - 1990 
(millions of dollars) 
General government 


Persons Non- 
and financial Non- 

unincor- private financial Financial Non- Total 

porated corpo- enter institu- resi- all 
Year business rations Total Federal (P-L-H) prises tions dents sectors 
TPQ O Di. sstosccetesconedtese ive csaseseesustes 17,301 44,725 34,127 17,791 10,129 6,207 13,500 3,318 112,971 
WOGS ec: Setsveeterccceeteattcshesscoee 19,378 47,841 36,745 18,863 11,046 6,836 155253 3,891 123,108 
TOGA reseccavecenterseteaetoscese cece 22,148 51,441 38,594 19,345 12,093 7,156 18,503 4,468 135,154 
LOGS Ec ccose. sosatresSeeversaxsrsncsrccers 25,349 60,038 40,189 19,286 13,254 7,649 19,952 4,728 150,256 
UWS OGOES occcssececsteestteccscrocee 27,004 68,248 43,100 19,860 14,815 8,425 22-012 5,160 165,524 
WOOT crossscresterermensee reece ee 30,478 73,258 46,704 21,020 16,521 9,163 23,498 5,193 179,131 
W968 \ 2c. Seoeetteaerecs teeserteseeee ss 35,292 77,618 50,350 22,384 18,045 9,921 26,210 5,630 195,100 
1969 ocd sckecsccteccesapeossectuasetesenss 38,864 86,019 52,992 22,836 19,427 10,729 29,007 5,865 212,747 
NOD Oe oe ereieeetesctcces: esecis 42,492 92,073 56,892 24,644 20,886 11,362 31,384 5,952 228,793 
OTM T ccctessonsecoetesen castor: titerszees 47,279 98,529 62,288 27,411 22,670 12,207 34,098 6,774 248,968 
1D] Di retvcceeectessccesectecesavesssisee 54,932 103,616 67,251 28,993 24,767 13,491 39,882 qi TSMI 273,438 
VOT Sa ticcbontcstestiecdeoscstseese 61,865 120,788 70,639 28,879 26,430 15,330 44,797 8,943 307,032 
Oy Leer eerire nance 72,383 140,976 80,316 33,249 29,388 17,679 48,039 10,506 352,220 
OTD sock coeceedes fees aocexeescaseane 87,549 150,716 93,250 37,284 34,108 21,858 53,925 12,286 397,726 
VOU GSES eeetiectvcctintdececcseoenttess 104,274 172,648 108,629 41,442 38,231 28,956 60,236 NSS 57 459,544 
We keer Sean ee 118,561 194,653 126,901 49,524 44,218 33,159 67,247 16,374 523,736 
WOT Bi erecssonteseescccseseac ore ces sree 135,942 228,275 160,713 63,562 50,530 46,621 79,481 19,885 624,296 
NO A ea er ee es ee ar 155,815 270,875 172,032 69,453 5B) 53} 49,056 95,498 23,443 717,663 
OBO e cts seccaeenccseecsccccsstesesneeetes 172,902 317,300 193,824 81,974 POA | D273 114,164 28,791 826,981 
VOB Uy reksec ceecctiacoocevescucsaeseceosss 182,690 385,484 216,286 93,301 68,310 54,675 146,107 33,006 963,573 
VOB Qe ec.See Retake sc aeatecesectsrecstene 184,701 398,460 253,413 112,411 79,707 61,295 155,545 34,104 1,026,223 
VOSS cocccecccosttecessveeeeeriseeeiees 199,170 406,219 293,917 140,107 89,143 64,667 181,076 SMITE: Hei hittss Si 
NOGA rests eaercesteteeetretieteussees 208,674 448,193 332,789 164,529 98,715 69,545 199,669 42,440 1,231,765 
HOSS actechascecnctssectreertssteeereet 233,089 485,995 380,097 198,795 109,141 72,161 234,493 51,003 1,384,677 
VOB Greece cvcsvresscccotecaussescseseets 264,036 519,555 416,962 218,560 12215 76,187 298,052 50,835 1,549,440 
LS iy Renee secs ter hein posto DRE 303,551 571,846 451,888 244,691 131,320 75,877 342,233 54,451 1,723,969 
VOSS rec ecectoncecesteseectzacettesver: 340,563 627,453 485,516 272,245 138,105 75,166 374,581 55,550 1,883,663 
VO SO Re icccehoscsteenc tere 379,027 695,770 524,667 293,269 154,293 77,105 396,211 517/25 2,052,930 
VOGO Eee lentneeeret eee 407,184 732,504 557,866 BiSel95 162,533 82,138 407,925 60,883 2,166,362 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Reference Table 89 

Consolidated National Balance Sheet 
1962 - 1990 

(millions of dollars) 


Non- 

financial 
Year assets 
DOE, ei a See RE ne EE re 143,761 
BGS terres ccc secehteees deessocccvesseotesentesccsevurretre 154,471 
"YG OR eR oe ae es 167,321 
SACO eae cacocssyaersetsnesecansdeaetttoacessesosssthttes 186,480 
MSD OOV cr ctecscaceerte or te scts ce ecosaceteteascescnssecbelet 208,891 
MD Oe cree eee oes seat adevertecnst sate ssehese beak 228,215 
BG Sie seer cccccc coche tien cseve ccsnscdaa eon sncteotevteesees 245,316 
MD GOR coset ccetonte te etecseiteisensousk vestrecssonsedosO0k 269,892 
|ICO)7) eae not ae ee Ren Renee (or pene ee oe 293,241 
MSD AR eocs see eee ee Res gae ccs Scuaee ee cs coccteseestect 325,211 
MS teccte aceates corte sola svtes siecttaeeinteneteevettone 366,758 
NOH iter ctenee ee Sec onees sc obasn idee Roce seacesascsourtec ge 435,321 
NPE eeencereccecossseeiincscnetenstesstecneeteteccstevenetes 537,646 
MEDS reserne ss reeceteorscerseatek coe sh aot ckaneasceson stones 621,903 
DHT Oo Yarepe eer cx caste ct eee caenccesicioc cet ieccsuien husstee 695,111 
MDH mem creeencrer eter ttsasecscavccntocte cosneeeseSuemneees 772,705 
DT Bier semen ceeeeeee Sec cysceeiccaseceseossnccresecae tee 868,399 
MSD eee reeNacee seen ives cs ooacsonekte ciecsicesesonas tithe 996,106 
NO SO Beret ams cas ducchesecuces ssscessosteeeccuseseecsgtttes 1,138,578 
NSD) Siler es nae cce cacao etcesn es Goes fea vse thove eects eeosbiaes 1,289,550 
i122 A ee tn Ute Rak ERO at 1,382,839 
NOS 30a eee Mees Soa ecstoto wen bscasaeanvectussieenteeiees 1,439,446 
NS) SAGs eonccoe sc Metencc those ecess natercesvuctralecnttenss 1,513,621 
MDS Sieeec eae reeter see steer ance ceeaaeseassactsestens ates 1,601,641 
MS) SS Reeertce tec tecee se tett once; Scstone canara eecenr setae: 1,707,432 
MOST ee acseatotcsecteteanece sees ccecoTaer wi son sp aces seats 1,841,030 
MDG SicscysesvedatecteMoccecessceotedhs hos teasnteeeneees 2,000,753 
DS OR ere acetic is caret icc recdticote cosveessscctnetes 2,168,928 
MDD (Vins caeenstceseretone cote vacecoveteechesousevcates teen’ 2,339,824 


Net 
indebt- 
edness to 
non- 
residents 


18,082 
18,984 


126,088 
136,609 
142,914 
162,108 
180,849 


194,246 
204,513 
229,625 
250,241 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Balance Sheet Accounts (13-214). 
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Net 
national 
wealth 


125,679 
135,487 
147,597 
164,519 
185,105 


202,585 
ANTEC) | 
240,521 
263,235 
293,566 


652525 
398,387 
496,386 
572,334 
634,811 


705,246 
780,839 
896,658 
1,032,313 
1,159,285 


1,256,751 
1,302,837 
1,370,707 
1,439,533 
1,526,583 


1,646,784 
1,796,240 
1,939,303 
2,089,583 


Financial 
assets 


165,003 
183,519 
201,881 
223,446 
247,147 


270,809 
298,679 
328,191 
360,313 
398,632 


442,951 
507,157 
589,499 
658,750 
752,775 


856,342 
1,014,289 
1,172,216 
M351. 192) 
1,560,209 


1,661,528 
1,794,564 
1,968,326 
2,185,614 
2,421,273 


2,680,169 
2,938,787 
3,187,867 
3,368,189 


Financial 


liabil- 
ities 


183,085 
202,503 
221,605 
245,407 
270,933 


296,439 
326,004 
357,562 
390,319 
430,277 


477,184 
544,091 
630,759 
708,319 
813,075 


923,801 
1,101,849 
1,271,664 
1,463,457 
1,690,474 


1,787,616 
ROSIE LTS, 
2,111,240 
2,347,722 
2,602,122 


2,874,415 
3,143,300 
3,417,492 
3,618,430 


Net 
financial 
assets 


-18,082 
-18,984 
-19,724 
-21,961 
-23,786 


-25,630 
-27,325 
-29,371 
-30,006 
-31,645 


-34,233 
-36,934 
-41,260 


-130,265 


- 126,088 
- 136,609 
-142,914 
-162,108 
-180,849 


-194,246 
-204,513 
-229,625 
-250,241 


Reference Table 90 
Recent OECD Economic Indicators 


1981 - 1990 
(per cent) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Growth in real GNP/GDP (1) 
United States LES) -2.5 3.6 6.8 3.4 Dell 3.4 4.5 Pa 1.0 
Japan 3.4 3.4 2.8 4.3 I Dall 4.3 6.3 4.7 5.6 
Germany 0.0 -1.0 19 ay} 1.9 233 1.6 331 Ww 4.5 
France 7? 2D 0.7 1S iL®) 2.6 PID) 4.2 3.9 2.8 
United Kingdom -1.0 les 3.8 1.6 Sai 4.0 4.6 59 1:9 0.7 
Italy 1.0 0.3 ital 3.0 2.6 IES) 3.0 4.2 3.2 2.0 
Canada Shi -3.2 32 6.3 4.8 83 4.0 4.4 3.0 0.9 
Seven major countries 22 1e3 2a), 4.0 4.3 3.0 4.1 52 3.6 3.3 

Employment growth 
United States iG -0.9 1.33 4.1 2.0 23 2.6 2:3 2.0 0.5 
Japan 0.8 1.0 itci/ 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.7 1.9 2.0 
Germany 0.3 -0.6 -1.2 -0.6 0.4 2.0 1.2 0.7 103 2 
France -0.3 -0.0 -0.3 -1.0 -0.3 0.2 0.2 0.8 12 ied) 
United Kingdom -3.4 -1.9 -0.2 Pp its) 0.3 Das) 3.4 Sel eS 
Italy 0.2 -0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 -0.1 ili 0.1 1.4 
Canada ell -3.5 0.5 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.9 See 2.0 0.7 
Seven major countries 0.9 -0.6 ik 322 Ne7/ Le, Wj all 2.0 0.8 

Unemployment rates (2) 
United States 7.6 OT 9.6 Tes 12 7.0 6.2 2S) 3:3 Dy: 
Japan DP) 23 2 De) 2.6 2.8 29 2S: 25 p2)| 
Germany 3.4 5.0 6.6 Wel 7.2 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.6 Sl 
France >) 8.2 8.4 9.8 10.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 9.4 9.0 
United Kingdom OF 10.4 Le? 11.4 11.6 11.8 10.4 8.2 6.2 a 
Italy 8.5 OF. 10.0 10.1 10.2 1a 12.1 12.2 125 11.0 
Canada 7.6 11.0 11.8 ee 10.5 OD 8.8 7.8 TS 8.1 
Seven major countries 6.4 US, 8.2 Wes Toll 7.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 

Consumer price index growth 
United States 10.3 6.2 32 4.3 3:5 1.9 3.6 4.1 4.8 Sho) 
Japan 4.9 2.6 1.8 25 2.0 0.4 -0.2 0.5 23 Bal 
Gennany 6.4 3) 32 DD | -0.1 0.2 eS 2.8 el 
France 13.4 11.8 9.6 7.4 5.8 ell Sal 2.6 Bui 3.4 
United Kingdom TED 8.6 4.5 5.0 6.0 3.4 4.2 4.9 7.8 o> 
Italy ES) 16.5 14.7 10.8 92 5.8 4.8 5.0 6.3 6.5 
Canada 12.4 10.8 3.9 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.0 5.0 4.8 
Seven major countries 9.4 6.5 4.1 4.3 Sal 19 2a Sy? 4.4 5.0 

Growth of productivity 
United States 0.8 -1.7 De. 25 13 0.4 0.8 2D. 0.5 0.4 
Japan DD 2.4 He Si 4.4 1.8 3.4 4.4 2.7 3.6 
Germany -0.2 -0.5 al 3.6 1.4 0.2 0.3 29 2.4 1D 
France 1.5 2.6 1.0 2S) Papp 23 2.0 3.4 PEI eg 
United Kingdom DES BD) hil -0.1 2S 3.5 23 0.8 -1.2 -0.9 
Italy 0.7 0.6 0.9 2.6 Tepe 2.0 BZ 3.0 3.0 0.5 
Canada 0.6 0.3 2a 3.8 2.1 0.5 ital 1 1.0 0.2 
Seven major countries 12 -0.1 2.1 20) zal IG! 1.6 Zeal les 1,2 


(1) GNP numbers are reported for the United States, Japan and Germany, while GDP numbers are reported for France, the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Italy. 

2 Unemployment rates are on the basis of national definitions. 

Note; Averages for the seven major countries are calculated by using weights based on the GNP/GDP respective shares in 1982. 

Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, July 1991. 
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Reference Table 91 


Interest Rates and Exchange Rates for the Seven Major OECD Countries 


1981 - 1990 
(per cent) 
1981 1982 
Short-term interest rates 
United States hol 227 
Japan 7Al 6.84 
Germany 12.11 8.88 
France 15.26 14.61 
United Kingdom 13:91 12.29 
Italy i S)S5i 19.88 
Canada 18.10 14.06 
Long-term interest rates 
United States 12.87 12:23 
Japan 8.66 8.05 
Germany 10.12 8.94 
France 16.84 16.45 
United Kingdom 14.74 12.88 
Italy 19:35 20.21 
Canada 15.01 14.38 
Exchange rates (1) 
Japan 220.59 249.08 
Germany 2.26 2.43 
France 5.43 6.57 
United Kingdom 0.50 0.57 
Italy 15136:55°) 1352.66 
Canada 1.20 1.23 


(1) National currency per U.S. dollar. 
Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, July 1991. 


237.48 
PES, 
7.62 
0.66 

1,518.94 
123 


Pecos: 
2.85 
8.74 
0.75 

1,756.73 
1.30 
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238.62 
2.94 
8.98 
0.78 

1,909.42 
LES 7 


1986 


168.52 
BAT 
6.93 
0.68 

1,491.04 
1ES9 


1987 


144.62 
1.80 
6.01 
0.61 

1,296.97 
1.33 


128.16 
1.76 
5.96 
0.56 

1,301.68 
1.23 


0.56 
1,198.38 
1.17 


Reference Table 92 
Current Account Balances of the Seven Major OECD Countries 


1970 - 1990 
United United 
Year States Japan Germany France Kingdom Italy Canada 
(billions of U.S. dollars) 
POT Rss stacssessectoretecsctctetucrerte ce aces setaeceerets 2:3 2.0 0.9 0.1 LS 0.8 1.0 
NOGAGE A seFs Asczatiers cos ces csousewateeace sei vcceuneeee -1.4 5.8 0.8 0.5 Da 1.6 0.4 
OT Riae S. scaremectatesecttecvset eetsvossecsaseteceaees -5.8 6.6 0.9 0.3 0.5 2.0 -0.3 
VOB) aS ccccctactestessssoac aanseactt acd dscscacczccsesens Hall -0.1 4.6 LES) -2.5 -2.5 0.3 
VDA Re sce. casecdacttensess concadet sass tetestav sce ceeestes Pa -4.7 10.3 -3.9 -7.8 -8.0 =1'3 
NOUS tecpesen.duacenesecte such esvasesezstnrsnsveveeuecoueess 18.3 -0.7 4.1 Zi -3.5 -0.6 -4.6 
TOG ieceaccectecesesesstereterete nes cececccactassesecsceseen 4.4 3.7 a3 -3.4 =1\67/ -2.8 -4.2 
LOTT eeiricssctessettossucstasesstasseveoctecssuscvecnecsss -14.5 10.9 4.1 -0.4 -0.2 25 -4.1 
VOB S. cesecscssscoucees cen stossessecsivtonseseevecdramtars -15.4 16.5 9.0 7.0 1.9 6.2 -4.3 
VOT 9 sesccccscetstcssercigassassadeaseys cous sdacescssseteees -1.0 -8.8 -6.0 D2 -1.4 Sy: -4.2 
LOS ia. .casccasecesdenastsascecgeserssadesvacesssttecooss 1.9 -10.7 -15.7 -4.2 eS -10.3 -1.0 
VO Siaeee. casececencees seetsstceaterse suse sacteneerseees 6.3 4.8 -5.2 -4.7 13.3 -9.1 -5.1 
[OSD iire csactecacsnetetrccecserecstroee cuss sscomeaercoreee -8.1 6.8 4.1 -12.1 8.0 -6.2 2.3 
L988 iow seccctevatecsetcenscnotbetstssersecnvanesuceseeeseee -46.6 20.8 4.1 -4.7 5.8 es 2a) 
LO BAR recceccouscacvectetcenseessea+susducsteseacersvereisers -107.0 35.0 9.8 -0.8 2.6 -2.5 7) | 
LOSS eecesescact vcsertcnttsseetecs aeocepredvvcoseerseetnces -115.1 49.2 16.4 -0.3 4.1 -3.7 -1.5 
VOSG er reas nase cevsctcseertoetcoeesscouazocesdvsceuseece=ss -133.3 85.8 502 Pees) -0.1 25 -7.3 
198 7 i cesesca yacset revs cottetnsesudoxtcaduseatecentessteteees -143.7 87.0 45.7 -4.4 -6.7 -1.5 -6.9 
VOSS aicieitese terererevecasccsssccssaveecacaceses termtenes -123.0 79.6 50.3 -3.5 -26.9 -6.0 -8.3 
1989 siecicccsse meee costes sass ereetiarersne settee -110.0 ee STZ -4.1 -32.0 -10.5 -14.1 
VQ O Fev cd caret eee cceercesse suerte: cat navesraeress -99.3 35.8 47.9 --- -23.5 --- -13.7 
(per cent of GNP/GDP) 

DO OMe. Saseics andvensacusseedencesterseiesceicesceencoreses 0.2 1.0 0.5 0.0 I --- e2 
LOT eee eeescssonscceatancedescnescisis vacesecsaeetssseerts -0.1 2 0.4 0.3 129 1e2. 0.4 
9572 Bae ee tiessteiceetess eceeescterssti heme teeatees -0.5 ep 0.3 0.1 0.3 1.4 -0.3 
[O13 Reweuesesisesceercrip Mosssenectesesteeeeeresecs 0.5 -0.0 1.3 0.6 -1.4 -1.4 0.2 
DTA Ss eisteees ccs ramen tice st steestuestestess 0.1 -1.0 Del -1.4 -3.9 -4.1 -0.9 
19D Dicssesseesteesscscstesrsperee ts rtsssevsseneversensts ile -0.1 1.0 0.8 -1.5 -0.3 -2.7 
VOT OR erececsectstccseccusreuserstvaretiseciter es cesceeses 0.2 0.7 0.9 -1.0 -0.7 -1.3 -2.1 
LOTT Bask snesecedsc concssetntestsaccosseatsutecseecvarseoesen -0.7 1.6 0.8 -0.1 -0.1 1.0 -2.0 
[OE Sie eereitencecctss cont tivistasssceevipsse a ueveaseovenese -0.7 1.7 1.4 1.4 0.6 2e)| -2.0 
1979 eae cccsetterassratstasasasscvaesqesstussxssezccvasesess -0.0 -0.9 -0.8 0.9 -0.3 1S -1.8 
VO SO ter sascctevacsocencvergeseve-dtecteeaeseseicecesoeters 0.1 -1.0 -1.9 -0.6 3, -2.3 -0.4 
UO BU ee rercspestecostethastect vse: deetseiose rites fect 0.2 0.4 -0.8 -0.8 2.6 -2.2 -1.7 
198 2 ioc ie teae cccasncsncauseatessentesnesdsoucstacneeees -0.3 0.6 0.6 -2.2 1.6 -1.5 0.8 
L983 :., sssacecseesecsvesacentdos cocks coneusvaniencysassueats -1.4 1.8 0.6 -0.9 12 0.4 0.8 
VOSA cys steetetceeetsccstverseseess destin veersamareets -2.8 2.8 1.6 -0.2 0.6 -0.6 0.6 
POSS prcscctecesstevacast-ourscuchguescvectuacsverseseecncss -2.9 Bei 2.6 -0.1 0.9 -0.9 -0.4 
VOB Ores apisscacsccsnn etesseciovsacateseusescaetytassesss -3.1 4.3 4.4 0.3 -0.0 0.4 -2.0 
LOS eee nash. ceteceotcetceucev tienes csteceetobesdevace -3.2 3.6 4.1 -0.5 -1.0 -0.2 -1.7 
LOSSR se ccaccaese sdectssecseccocetcastenvesstcdstcovsenss ee -2.5, A)| 4.2 -0.4 -3.2 -0.7 -1.7 
1989 sec. Sreceeesteee se ceNectons cavctuucesse Socauset sevacs -2.1 2.0 4.8 -0.4 -3.8 -1.2 -2.6 
LOS O's ccsuethceete ease ceathe te aauvcrte tear cntesaras -1.8 i? By --- -2.4 --- -2.4 


Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, July 1991. 
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Reference Table 93 


International Comparisons of Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
Weighted United United 
average(!) Canada States Kingdom®) France Germany) Italy) Japan 
Central government 
WORD vevesussseecensecsseseetesos -3.7 -2.2 -4.3 -3.3 -1.8 -2.9 0.0 -4.1 
WO Y.G.<-csececessusecseseeresess -2.9 -1.7 -3.0 -4.1 -0.3 -2.2 0.0 -4.4 
WOT 1 cas vecesvecsssvscesucdeives -2.7 -3.4 -2.3 -2.9 -0.6 -1.6 0.0 -5.1 
WODB 3 censseecc.s-seseevivesees -2.3 -4.5 -1.3 -3.7 -1.2 -1.6 0.0 -4.9 
HOO) ccssnvavessietatectoney ere -2.0 -3.4 -0.6 -2.6 -0.8 -1.5 0.0 -5.8 
WO BO scscnceexsecvsacecececttete -2.7 -3.4 -2.2 -2.7 -0.3 -1.7 0.0 -5.5 
WORT soeescescessciscesetitttss -3.4 -2.1 -2.1 -3.7 -1.1 -2.1 -9.8 -5.3 
OSD eri cccasseractessoceriset< -4.4 -5.4 -4.6 -2.8 -1.9 -2.1 -10.0 -5.2 
WSS vresaccestess stacesaereny tos -4.8 -6.2 -5.2 -3.0 -3.0 -1.6 -11.0 -4.9 
NO SA nS csesestscyenseassesttors -4.3 -6.8 -4.5 -3.4 -3.0 -1.3 -10.7 -4.1 
MOS Ss seocescecertccsscsstcest ee -4.5 -6.6 -4.9 -2.3 -2.9 -1.2 -12.3 -3.7 
MOS G ier eecccvrscs secsteescers -4.2 -4.7 -4.9 -2.1 -2.2 -1.2 -11.2 -3.1 
HOS 71a.ccccsstue-tevseerseastess -3.2 -3.8 -3.5 -1.1 -1.9 -1.4 -10.6 -2.0 
HOSS sctteten toss tee -2.6 -3.2 -2.9 Ie -1.7 -1.7 -9.7 -1.1 
TRO resesrsesctssenesesvrectsce -2.2 -3.3 -2.6 1.0 -1.5 -0.4 -9.3 -1.1 
WOOO We stecasccassttseqeassatene -2.7 -3.8 -3.0 -0.1 -1.8 -2.3 -9.9 -1.2 
Averages 
VOTO OTA ee iscercncersses -0.5 0.2 -1.2 2 0.9 -0.0 0.0 -0.6 
NOMS =) OSE erccsr.ceesces -2.7 -3.0 -2.3 -3.3 -0.9 -2.0 0.0 -5.0 
Total government 
WOT eccscectecersreceseenstesce -4.4 -2.5 -4.1 -4.5 -2.4 -5.6 -12.9 -2.8 
NOT Go Pescsstecsctececnsettsers -3.1 -1.8 -2.1 -4.9 -0.7 -3.4 -9.8 -3.7 
NORE a ecccctesevererscccutastes -2.4 -2.5 -1.0 -3.2 -0.8 -2.4 -8.6 -3.8 
WO GS vcsscceesoncoscescacuracense -2.6 -3.2 -0.0 -4.3 -2.1 -2.4 -10.4 -5.5 
WO OIE veccacsasstencasesteseess -2.0 -2.0 0.5 -3.2 -0.8 -2.6 -10.2 -4.7 
OB One esstaccescensscsvseasns -2.6 -2.8 -1.3 -3.3 -0.0 - -2.9 -8.6 -4.4 
NOS I... cncsnoe-aacsencaer stots -2.7 -1.5 -1.0 -2.6 -1.9 -3.7 -11.6 -3.8 
O82 vvcccencdsecsssscemrnseeos -4.0 -5.9 -3.5 -2.5 -2.8 -3.3 -11.3 -3.6 
HOSS. cosas ssecnsceteoneteaceees -4.1 -6.9 -3.8 -3.3 -3.2 -2.5 -10.7 -3.7 
NOS 4 oe recsseaceseetecscens-sseen -3.4 -6.5 -2.8 -3.9 -2.8 -1.9 -11.6 -2.1 
OSS. oo sar ssearcaescsaesiateess -3.3 -6.8 -3.3 -2.8 -2.9 -1.1 -12.5 -0.8 
WO S Geri sece cn sersccececetsscses: -3.2 -5.4 -3.4 -2.2 -2.7 -1.3 -11.7 -0.9 
WO Sil eererctessccactscsetteceers -2.3 -3.8 -2.4 -1.3 -1.9 -1.9 -11.1 0.7 
MOSS tesesecessxscacossctettenss -1.7 -2.6 -2.0 1.0 -1.8 -2.1 -10.9 Dal 
HO RO cis ce ccaseceapstsntteteves -1.1 -3.1 -1.7 0.9 -1.5 0.2 -10.2 PE 
MOO OES oeccccsscesstsassentae ss -1.8 -3.8 -2.4 0.1 -1.2 -3.1 -10.0 Sul 
Averages 
1970-1974 i c.-soscspeess -0.6 0.7 -0.6 -0.7 0.6 -0.1 -6.8 0.7 
MOP OD- 1 OSM ccocereesersce -2.8 -2.3 -1.3 -3.7 ale! -3.3 -10.3 -4.1 


m) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1981 
exclude Italy. 

>) Central government figures for period 1983 to 1988 based on national methods. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 

penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 94 
International Comparisons of Central Government Revenues and Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
Weighted United United 
average(!) Canada States@) Kingdom@) France Germany) Italy@) Japan 
Revenues 
| err Serre i 17.0 18.5 18.3 30.0 19.9 13.9 --- dell 
WOM Gs reece ces ttes 17.6 17.9 19.2 29.4 212 14.2 --- 8.0 
OF ecececeerecarnarrercec res eS 16.8 19.4 28.9 20.3 14.8 --- Te, 
IOUS Tae a enccm ces 17.8 15.8 19.8 28.1 20.2 14.8 --- 8.8 
OS reer posers 18.1 15.7 20.4 28.9 20.7 14.7 --- 8.7 
TOSO so eer. 18.5 16.3 20.5 30.3 21.6 14.5 --- 9.4 
LOSI s..c..ccsscacexsstesessecsse 21.0 18.3 PANES B21 22a 14.5 24.0 10.0 
L982. cn. si.ncenteee 19.6 Nei 20.5 32.2 223 14.7 28.5 10.2 
LOSS ccatceneneeeeees iI).s ee 19.8 31.6 DN 14.8 28.5 10.7 
LOS AR eee ccetiereees 195 Wee 19.8 Bley 21.8 14.8 28.4 11.1 
[OSS ey cee cere 19.5 17.4 20.2 32.2 21.8 14.5 PITT il.3) 
19863 22... ccceeteessieeee 19.5 18.1 20.1 SES) 21.8 14.2 IS LS 
VO ST xii cts. ccemereiretst cess: 19.8 18.3 20.6 31.1 21.9 14.0 28.4 12.5 
LOB8ivcsenectcserteeeees 19.6 18.2 20.3 31.0 Dilol WAS: ILS 13.3 
LOB OE vectexsccsecstesetterst-s --- 18.2 20.6 --- --- --- --- --- 
VO9Oseccesccsescovoaseeseez ess --- 18.8 20.7 --- --- --- --- --- 
Averages 
1970-1974 rere cess: 17.8 18.2 OB 295 Dis 14.3 --- 9.1 
NSN ORS ecerecceceran 18.0 Livel 19.8 BS) 20.9 14.5 --- 8.6 
Expenditures 
19 7S aescisscctssccetet 20.7 20.8 DAE 33.3 oie 16.8 --- 11.9 
197 Ore eee acters 20.5 19.6 22. 333}-5) 21.5 16.4 --- 12.4 
TOD Tccrateswssecatees teeters 20.2 20.2 2 eT 31.8 21.0 16.4 --- 12.9 
LOTS cerca esssseotvecerrenses 20.1 20.3 PAel 31.8 21.4 16.5 --- isi 
1979 Series csescceseeoteatse 20.1 19.1 21.0 31.5 21.6 16.3 --- 14.4 
VOSQ Lies ctecceescceterees DD) of? 19.8 22.8 33.0 21.9 16.2 --- 15.0 
VOB ee deecncciocecsoossereess 24.4 20.3 23.4 spy) M3) P) 16.6 33.9 15% 
IOS 2 aerate 24.0 2a Doel 35.0 24.1 16.8 38.5 15.4 
TOSS. cececccsececececceneeese 24.1 233 25.0) 34.5 24.8 16.4 395 15.6 
LOS rresccrvacsssetecsviteeess 2357 24.0 24.2 BS 2 24.8 16.1 Bol Hae 
LOSS crccccsvecceseecceceteetire 24.1 24.0 Zell 34.5 24.7 1S] 41.3 15.0 
VO8G: ccrsvretcseesescetestoncs 2307 22.8 25.0 33.6 24.0 15.4 40.2 14.8 
TOS cere: cosesertsscesrtesrs 23.0 22.0 24.1 B22 23.8 15.4 39.9 14.5 
VOB Se cre cpseectestssaterettcs 223 DS 23.2 29.9 22.8 ila 393) 14.4 
989. corset ccresciseeeeene: --- DAES 230 --- = === one acs 
199 OT ert --- 22.6 23.7 --- --- an iz sec 
Averages 
19702197 4 18.2 18.0 20.3 28.3 20.2 14.3 --- 7 
IS 5=198 eee ece tees: 20.7 20.0 7p) 33.0 21.8 16.5 --- 13.7 


(1) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1981 
exclude Italy. 

(2) To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current surpluses of government 
enterprises and interest and dividends received by governments have been added to government revenues and expenditures. In the U.S. national 
accounts, these items are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. In addition, expenditures on the postal service have been 
excluded from the data for the United States. 

(3) Figures for period 1983 to 1988 based on national methods. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 

penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 95 
International Comparisons of Total Government Revenues and Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
Weighted United United 
average(]) Canada States@) Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 
Revenues 
MOT Dacsccrsccrtottctscrer terse 3322 37.4 Syl” Boo 41.0 43.3 29.0 24.5 
NOW. Oseecttavesescessecastcessee Sy, Biel ove 39.4 43.1 44.5 30.1 24.1 
MOTT Secs decaccecctsec tet cccce 34.2 37.4 B23 38.4 42.8 45.7 30.9 25:2 
NOW B ec csorsecceusesscttereness 34.1 37.0 32.4 37.0 42.5 45.2 Sle 25.0 
OO eetesseccstesecstedecesee 34.7 36.7 32.8 S5i/eI 44.1 45.0 By 26.8 
MS SU cecarvectecateseccresttsrte 35.6 Sie Say 39.6 46.1 45.3 33.6 28.2 
HOS ere ccecscscsersssseaseotece 36.7 39.8 34.1 41.6 46.7 45.5 34.6 2957, 
MO Bor revovevstectucceaverssctsss SH/sl\ 40.4 34.0 42.1 47.6 46.2 36.4 30.1 
ORG octesscecascttscetentencs 37.0 40.0 331 41.3 48.2 45.7 38.2 30.4 
LO SA csarcevccqueceacsvesstee=s 37.3 40.0 BSyi 41.3 49.2 45.7 B79 SEN 
DSS eee aecescoscssncetsessece 37.8 40.0 34.5 41.3 49.3 46.0 38.5 31.8 
MO SG seccstecessericsseteseveses 37.8 40.7 34.7 40.5 48.6 45.3 39.5 32.0 
WO Si ccstesncssctentccectetsetess 38.3 41.1 35.2 39.6 49.1 44.9 39.7 33.8 
NOS Soares cacecccstarscoeierrees 38.1 41.3 34.8 Bor 48.6 44.2 40.2 34.7 
MOS rr ectesrececeees Steere ces 38.5 41.2 Sy? 38.6 48.3 44.9 41.8 35.4 
NOOO TE aes.s.cecerssRtreerees 38.5 42.7 35.4 38.6 48.4 42.6 42.6 35.6 
Averages 
OTOL O TAN eset ces 32.4 36.6 31.7 37.6 39.1 41.1 29:3 22.6 
NO FS = 198 Wire eee cas 34.6 37.6 32.6 39.1 43.8 44.9 Sey 26.2 
Expenditures 
LOT Dencronsscserectectceeeteees 37.6 BOL, B22 44.4 43.4 48.9 41.9 PS 
WO TO nencrecseerensteateccrersee 37.0 38.9 34.3 44.3 43.8 47.8 40.0 2107, 
MOT iversncsieeceesttoee. Mer sce 36.6 3919 3373) 41.6 43.6 48.1 3955) 29.0 
WOT S it eereta cee neetteee ess 36.7 40.1 32.4 41.4 44.6 47.6 42.6 30.5 
NOT ONE e re ccerecctictes tenes? 36.7 38.8 3233 40.9 45.0 47.5 41.9 31.6 
NO SO sicsccssssessessse cass 38.2 40.3 34.4 42.9 46.1 48.2 42.1 32.6 
NOS Mere eseceoseseccaseeevteses 39.4 41.3 Boul 44.2 48.6 49.1 46.1 33.6 
OS 2 or Seccessonsso<esostetcnse 41.1 46.3 Sife5) 44.6 50.3 49.4 47.8 S357, 
NOS See ceresssstees stress 41.2 46.9 Biles 44.7 51.4 48.2 48.9 34.1 
WO 84 csscssseateesssteesetie cs 40.6 46.5 36.5 45.2 51.9 47.6 49.5 332 
HOSS viscsascecoeuceoccesecoreee 41.1 46.8 37.8 44.0 32.2 47.2 51.0 32.6 
OSG. ceyeesecsorcceseetetttes es 41.0 46.1 38.1 42.7 suites! 46.6 Sil 33.0 
MOST cccecccescescssscscecestecss 40.6 44.9 37.6 40.9 Sle 46.8 50.8 B32 
LOSS oct. -cesccoscesatessoeess 39.8 43.9 36.7 38.1 50.3 46.4 Sle B27 
LOB Ort ceccreececeotectetecss 39.7. 44.3 36.9 SU 49.8 44.6 52.0 32.6 
NOOO io ccaccesenaxcosesteektie ses 40.3 46.5 37.8 38.5 49.7 45.6 52.6 S22 
Averages 
NOON 197 4 eee ctecectsere 33.0 35.9 322 38.3 38.5 41.2 36.1 21.9 
LOWS = 198 IC. .cteseorees BIE 3919 a0) 42.8 45.0 48.2 42.0 30.3 


(1) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-81 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. 

(2) See Table 94. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 
penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 96 
International Comparisons of Government Tax Revenues )) 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
Weighted United United 
average(2) Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 
Central government 
LOTS Meeececteeseeteesteercenes 16.8 16.9 18.3 26.3 18.3 13.0 --- 10.1 
BO TOS sesccscesttvvs cascteretss AD 16.3 19.0 25) 19.6 Sey? --- 10.3 
LOTT ea fotitccetek teeters: V2 lise 19.2 25.0 19.0 1307 --- 10.3 
POTS 2... cccpeeretecocstesetcs 17.4 14.0 19:5 24.5 18.8 13.5 --- ial 7) 
LOMO N reecneseecviestesses 17.8 14.0 20.0 293 19.4 13.4 --- 11.5 
HO SO.  ceccssetetscsscesassacs 18.1 14.6 20.1 26.4 20.1 13S --- is) 
NOS ssevesccsecenecte-eeeserttee 1919 16.5 20.7 27.8 20.1 its) 18.6 a2 
WO SDs A siccsccatecrceenieeeees 18.3 16.1 19.8 28.1 20.4 129 19.8 122 
LOSS. sresesiececeseteneecereses 18.0 15.4 1972 Pell 20.2 12.8 20.5 12.6 
L984 As, dicseeeternsesuaeetes 18.0 1533 19.0 27.7 20.4 12.8 20.9 12.7 
LOS Svc .ticescvectcecseseseceeees 18.2 IS! 19.4 Dili, 20.2 12.8 21.0 1207 
VOSO sc cecascscstessetesscees> 18.2 16.2 19.4 OiaS 19.9 12.4 21.0 13.0 
NOS). ccesscsctenrsestecarnste-s 18.6 16.4 20.1 26.7 20.2 12.4 22.0 13.6 
VOS8. ceecacetseassiete eens 18.5 16.3 19.8 26.6 197 1233) 22.6 14.0 
LO ROR ecctssesesesetecstees --- 16.2 20.1 --- --- --- --- --- 
| OOO R irecctecctacseteteetess --- 16.7 20.1 --- --- --- --- --- 
Averages 
OOO TA ee. cacecace cs 17.4 16.4 19:1 255 195 13:2 --- eS 
MOT Sr-wLO Slee esctese 17.6 NEyS) 19.5 25.8 Lo 1333 --- iL 
Total government 
LOTS erctcascaneentescsedsvvsens 30.8 Biel PES)F) 35.6 Sie 40.9 26.6 22.5 
LOT Or sccstescsececseevecseee 31.4 30.7 30.5 34.9 Boe 42.0 DES) 22.0 
DO Tilicscovesatecescesasedescerat> 31.8 30.6 30.6 34.1 BOS 43.1 28.8 23.0 
OSes ceconsctncescottteneones BIS ON) 30.5 229 39.4 42.4 29.8 22M) 
LO TOE eetecsssssessstosececses 32.0 291 30.7 Bem 41.0 42.1 2933 24.4 
NO SO, seesccecescosestessoscexes 32.6 295 30.8 35.1 42.6 42.3 Biel 25.4 
LSM ersncsnesececscnatenceses 33.) Syed Bile 37.1 42.6 42.4 B25 26.7 
NOS 2a eercceceece as vseree toes 33.6 Boel 31.0 37.6 43.6 42.5 34.1 26.9 
VO BS. Bese cecenccosersstessss Ba 31.3 30.5 37.4 44.2 41.9 35.6 PLIEA| 
VOSA erescosaseveunscoesesteses 33.6 313 30.4 37.4 45.3 42.0 35.4 27.6 
LOSSK esstecnstecctottc eens. 33.9 31% 31.0 Bie 45.2 42.2 35.5 28.2 
986. seecencenecatens cecet esses 34.0 32.8 Se 37.1 44.5 41.5 36.0 28.3 
LOR i ceetvererectsctetsesres. 34.6 33.6 Sl) 36.5 45.0 41.6 36.7 29.7. 
NO SS Sere ctecccsccasettecess 34.5 33.8 31.4 36.2 44.4 41.2 SES 30.4 
NO 89 ree es cedessesacpeaeecssees 34.8 BS: 31.9 35.6 44.4 41.6 38.9 30.9 
IO9O.. ottecsessctscenseseeese 34.7 3532 32.0 34.4 44.4 39.5 39.6 Silait 
Averages 
MOTO OTA Trees. 30.2 30.9 30.3 Bat 36.1 38.6 26.6 20.9 
NOT SOS ee ccceeceeees 319 30.3 30.6 34.7 40.4 42.2 29.4 23.8 


(1) Total tax revenues consist of direct taxes on persons and corporations, indirect taxes, and social security contributions. 

(2) GDP/GNP weights expressed in U.S. dollars, based on 1980-1981 averages of exchange rates and GDP/GNP figures. Averages prior to 1981 
exclude Italy. 

Note: '---' indicates data not available. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 

penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Reference Table 97 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Revenues 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
United United 
Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 

Taxes on individuals (1) 
MOMS resseesgeseseceee thor st 9.9 9.8 fe 4.7 8.9 3.9 4.1 
WO Gd. ccrecceseseosencesexasestov ees 10.5 9.0 14.2 5.0 10.6 4.8 5.0 
NO SOc cccadenssesasde-vessascoetetes 10.2 10.8 flea 6.0 10.9 8.4 6.2 
NO Sie etcescheszsceastesseceetesess 10.7 [ial 11.4 6.2 10.5 9.5 6.6 
WO Biers ces.teccctessssctceseeresecs 11.4 11.0 11.3 6.3 10.4 10.3 6.7 
MO SSievs vesscccrasssscvesccessectss ed 10.2 10.9 6.7 10.1 10.4 6.9 
WO Saar ostetcassetcssscesevstieess 10.8 9.8 10.6 6.9 10.1 10.6 6.8 
OSS ies cosecnescestasuensencetvese 11.0 10.2 10.5 6.6 10.3 10.8 6.7 
UDR Gp ncevccnesucscbeseecuneecerts 12.0 10.2 10.6 6.5 10.1 10.4 6.9 
HOS Tiree note eece cece 12.4 10.7 10.3 6.5 10.4 10.4 ep 
HOR Sines cocvanssrscsacoestsectieess 12.6 10.2 10.3 6.2 10.1 10.4 7.1 
NOS OSes cccsvessaceces cecerete othe 12.6 10.7 10.4 6.1 10.5 10.8 7.4 
NO De rvastecveceseersvovsseencsss 14.1 10.7 10.9 6.1 9.1 itil Te 

Taxes on corporations 
MOG O Werecersecssesous sacsasscsuacet 3.4 3.4 Sill 2.4 1.8 Heil 4.0 
WOT Sites caveessssesncsesewstetes es 4.4 32 1.6 Bh 1.4 1p 4.5 
WOR Oi. way csescceccscssececcenecesss 3.9 ul Paps) De) 1.8 133 4.6 
MOSM rete ttesersetesecenttesoceees 3.6 D5 2.9 2.4 iNod/ 15 4.7 
ROR Dew. castercesessoccsesccsscestce Sil 2.0 Sy IAS ia 1.6 4.7 
OSB csressverscucvencessovssesee es 3.0 Tee) 3.4 22 1.8 1.9 4.7 
WO Se evssevestteessecaastaeeeteees 3.4 2S 3.8 2.4 I) 2.0 5.0 
OSS eckcteveteessssesvese stescese 333 2.4 4.0 PES) 2.1 2. 5.4 
MORO: sccoresatetsrercsserescteases 2.9 25 32) Di 2.0 DS 553 
NO Si pc sssvssectvessnneveseuseoseves Bal 2.8 29 2.8 IE 3.0 Sid/ 
MOBS i eiericcsscezecscccssceteedess 2.8 2.8 29 2.8 1.8 3.0 6.1 
MOBO ieisscscussa cen cesstecdeteeese 2.7 2.6 32 BEY) ue 355 6.1 
DOO ccecaressssntcesnsicensters 2.4 2.4 20, 2.9 1.6 3.6 5.9 


() Excluding succession duties, estate taxes, and the withholding tax in Canada, and estate and gift taxes and other personal taxes in the United 
States. 
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Reference Table 97 (continued) 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Revenues 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


1970 - 1990 
United United 
Canada States Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 
Social security contributions (2) 
VOTO seg scescerssceeetarecortetces 2.8 6.1 Srl 14.2 PS) 11.4 4.3 
TB ieercprepencceeccomers secs BS 74 6.5 16.6 16.2 12.9 6.4 
WO SO cccrsetecrcosssecneeets 3.4 79 6.0 19.6 16.7 12.8 73 
LOS Mier ewcxcnsssseseeetaace cer ssees 3.8 8.2 6.2 19.6 173 129 7.8 
LOS DRA we veavereccccneteteesetres 4.0 8.5 6.5 20.2 17.8 1337, 8.0 
WO 83s cee ccssscceeeore 4.2 8.5 6.8 20.7 M72 14.1 8.2 
VOSA a es eccscesssonseussseoeeess 4.2 8.6 6.9 2151 Mez 1335 8.1 
LOSS :e. c.cccccosesssesceeneacseeetes 4.4 8.8 6.8 AMall 17.3 13.6 8.2 
VOSO). <5 s.00scencecsvacccasesatesss 4.5 9.0 6.8 20.7 1S 14.0 8.4 
LOST ncncesscsetcccdeccenceesrenes 4.6 8.9 6.8 21.0 17.4 13.9 8.6 
EQSSe. Ac ceseccccasecoscestecerns 4.7 9.1 6.8 20.9 ge? 13.8 8.9 
NO SO ier cc -screccsterseetrercerere 4.4 9.2 6.4 PAs) 16.9 14.1 8.9 
VO9O). scss-sascessusceteensrastesnee 4.8 O85 6.4 21.4 16.8 14.1 9.0 
Indirect taxes 
OA Upaerercecccce warren re 13.4 8.9 16.1 15.0 132 10.3 dsl 
[QD sz. ccorcsscenceteenteansecnesese 12.4 8.4 1333 14.0 12e7 7.8 6.6 
EOS Oe wccccscenecevenssssesensss 1S thes: IES)-7/ 14.6 13.0 8.6 7.4 
POS Sie scecssescvasedeesdesce<c LE) Ue 16.7 14.5 12.8 8.3 7.6 
O82 eessscensceeeceorcosscseteess 12.9 7.6 IKoy7/ 14.6 12.6 8.6 des) 
POSS. Socececcrocrsecessensesstse 12.4 ea 16.3 14.6 12.8 92 7.4 
VORA e sertusssasteces cts tracers: 12.4 7.6 16.2 15.0 12.8 8} Ted} 
LOS Sierkce ss setter sens ssescvstes 12.3 7.6 15.9 15.0 12.5 8.9 7.8 
LOR Givecepvscsterscctveecevacaesvezs 12.7 7.6 16.4 14.5 11222 9.1 7.6 
VOSDioccccsvsesenetecssecesaeceees 12:9 es 16.4 14.7 De. 95 8.2 
VOSS ie sccesecvsccsvesvscsteusters 13.0 74 16.2 14.5 1a 10.1 8.4 
VOB OR ccscesacssssssscesscestentecs 132 7A 15.6 14.2 228 10.4 8.5 
LOO ease skseasacesesecesternes 1229 ics 14.4 14.1 12.0 10.7 8.7 
Total taxes (3) 
TOTO ereccercctescteseisseusvsy 30.1 299 35.6 36.3 36.5 26.7 19.6 
NOUS cereccacssacseonctssversisos’ 31.1 2). S516 Billed, 40.9 26.6 2255) 
WO SOI eeevesesaccvesevesszceesets 295, 30.8 B54 42.6 42.3 S151 25.4 
NO SI eee ct scvars otesesceoscetices Si 31.5 37.1 42.6 42.4 32.1 26.7 
LOD i escoaiseeicoceserticesscentec 32.1 31.0 37.6 43.6 42.5 34.1 26.9 
VOSS vores cesasescssscevenceccesuass eS) 30.5 37.4 44.2 41.9 35.6 P| 
LOR Ae ccciersoseectoreste levees Silks 30.4 37.4 45.3 42.0 35.4 27.6 
LOSS vec.scccccsrsscosetscssvensesee 3M le) 31.0 Bike 45.2 42.2 35.5 28.2 
OSG... tesseretecesesrsoctctere. 32.8 Seay 3721 44.5 41.5 36.0 28.3 
MOST scssvececsctecsasesteseree-oues 33.6 SHS) 36.5 45.0 41.6 36.7 BOR], 
M988 xc, .cscsevecsosscsesssereaeseos 33.8 31.4 36.2 44.4 41.2 aes 30.4 
OSD rte svyeceteece etre scrensenss 33.5 SN 35.6 44.4 41.6 38.9 30.9 
NOOO ce tesecctsovensenevarsnecs Spy? 32.0 34.4 44.4 39! 39.6 Sel 


(2) Social security contributions in Canada consist of: employer/employee contributions to the CPP/QPP; employer/employee contributions to 
federal pension funds; employer/employee contributions to the unemployment insurance fund; employer/employee contributions to PLH public 
service pensions; and workers compensation and industrial vacation claims. 

(3) Total taxes include those taxes listed in note (1). 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 

penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 98 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Shares 
as Percentages of Total Tax Revenues 


1970 - 1990 
(per cent) 
United United 
Canada ) States() Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 

Taxes on individuals (2) 
NOLOS. crctresecececeseeoassectrete 32.9 32.9 31.4 13.0 24.5 14.8 2 et 
NOD err cwcceentececce-cctex ae eee 33.8 30.2 40.0 13.4 26.0 18.1 223 
NOS Or eiecccsessstcesesscasteeesess 34.5 34.9 BES 14.2 25.6 26.9 24.4 
MO Si iveccitesssesssscersvastotcees 33.8 35.4 30.6 14.5 24.8 29.6 24.7 
NOS Dire ccscictaceccsseencentenetree 35.4 3355 2959 14.5 24.5 30.1 24.9 
POS SR AT. o. ecceusstareseeceee B5:3 B35 29.2 Is 24.1 2S 25.6 
OBA rrccessceseosoeso-ctaceecart 34.4 32.4 28.4 le 24.0 29.9 24.6 
NOB Sitensarestvceres oct -cceeecteeee 34.9 33.1 28.4 14.7 24.4 30.3 2351 
PO BG inccccncssecrvectereuneeeoresss 36.5 52a 28.7 14.7 24.3 28.9 24.6 
NOS Timerasteesveresttrsrcsnscsceeets 36.8 33.6 28.4 14.5 25.0 28.2 24.3 
POR Sin secstasesssesccsccsncesestons 37.4 32.4 28.5 13.9 24.5 27.8 23.3 
VO BOR ccsctecistestessenesnstores 37.6 SEES) 29.2 BET D7) 27.8 24.1 
TQOO RS percncessccscsciserevasees 39.9 33.4 Sell 13.7 234 28.2 24.1 

Taxes on corporations 
MOS] Oeeseectereeeaceesocccte teaseoes Wks 11.3 8.8 6.5 5.0 4.2 20.5 
OTS crsccecsessasivacooescctestees 14.0 10.7 4.6 Sho) 3.4 4.3 20.0 
LOS O or ecaceccesssscucece nssmecess> 12 10.1 6.5 SES) 4.2 4.0 18.0 
WOR Nie cscsccesceceseateescet sees 11.4 8.5 ei 5.6 3.9 4.6 Ved 
OS 2 Sececsseresssstecesreseoromeets 9.8 6.4 8.6 Spi) 4.0 4.6 17.4 
NOR S Rectesesetctreesteoset scree OF 7.4 9.0 5.0 4.2 55 iM! 
VORA erie erasnscneccoseceaperorets 10.8 8.2 10.1 5):5) 4.6 5.6 18.1 
OSD kercerctecseess sontcectene-ee 10.3 7.8 10.6 5.4 5.0 6.3 19.2 
OSGi cexcvacecsscescencscectecerss 8.8 8.1 8.7 6.0 48 6.9 18.8 
WO ST ceaccisicuctccvsscscscereteats 92 8.8 8.0 6.3 4.1 8.1 19:1 
MOSS ee encsvsccesscenooxsesctetecses 8.4 8.9 1.9 6.4 4.3 8.1 19.9 
HOBO enc cereccvessncencaseerrcests 8.1 8.2 9.0 6.6 4.6 9.1 19.7 
TODO R etereccnsteccaccaccmeectets 6.9 eS 7.8 6.5 4.0 onl 19.1 


Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, july 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 
penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
Components may not sum to 100 per cent of total taxes due to the exclusion of those taxes in note (2) from taxes on individuals. 
(2) Excluding succession duties, estate taxes and the withholding tax in Canada, and estate and gift taxes and other personal taxes in the United 
States. 
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Reference Table 98 (continued) 
International Comparisons of Total Government Principal Tax Shares 
as Percentages of Total Tax Revenues 


1970 - 1990 
(per cent) 
United United 
Canada!) States() Kingdom France Germany Italy Japan 

Social security contributions (3) 
NH eset anaes re 9.2 20.5 14.4 39.2 34.4 42.5 2201 
LOTS coctcconectes cs tees iil? 25.0 18.2 44.1 39.7 48.4 28.5 
TOSOs sccccstccctete teen: 11.6 2551 7h 46.0 39.4 41.3 28.7 
19S chee eee toa 26.2 16.8 46.0 41.0 40.1 29.3 
19828. 8: cote eee 12.4 IES 12 46.3 41.8 40.3 29.8 
POSSE. see irccseseoeee: 1335 28.0 18.3 46.8 41.2 39.5 30.1 
L984 ck. Be acento ee 13.3 28.3 18.3 46.4 40.9 38.3 29.4 
VOBS Mescccssecteonss seen eres 13.8 28.5 18.3 46.7 41.0 38.2 29.2 
1986 Rooters 13.7 28.8 18.4 46.6 41.7 38.9 29.7 
198) Secale ce ees 13.6 27.8 18.6 46.7 41.7 Sei 28.9 
LOSS eee ee ae 13.8 28.9 18.9 47.1 41.8 37.0 29.2 
198 OR er eee ens 13.1 28.8 18.0 47.6 40.7 36.3 28.9 
1990S ee EV7/ 29.0 18.6 48.2 42.5 35.6 29.0 

Indirect taxes 
19702 So eer ee ee 44.5 29.9 45.3 41.3 36.1 38.5 36.3 
OY iceeerecmspeertrteert cnet 39.9 28.4 BES Baal 31.0 29.2 29.2 
1980. oo eee ee. 38.9 EET] 44.8 34,3 30.8 27.8 29.0 
LOSS ee eee tte 40.8 24.4 44.9 33.9 30.3 25a 28.4 
19.8 2ih cen ee eee eon ee 40.2 24.4 44.3 33.6 29.7 25.1 27.9 
DSS Beem core cestevectress 39.5 25.1 43.5 Boul 30.5 SJ 27.1 
9 84) eal Ae ee 39.5 2591 43.2 Boal 30.5 26.2 27.8 
LOSS ake Bek S 39.1 24.6 42.7 33.2 29.6 252 27.8 
1986 nee eras oes 38.8 24.3 44.3 B2a7) 29.2 D3! 26.9 
VOS 7 secse sete oss cehectess 38.6 23.6 45.0 32.6 29.3 25.9 27.6 
LOSS is etn tees cree 38.4 23.6 44.7 32.6 29.4 27.0 27.6 
HO SOs eeeectece cet cers scores 39.4 Ws )3% 43.8 32.0 29.6 26.8 27.4 
LOOOR SRS es eee 36.6 2333 41.8 Silof! 30.5 27.0 27.8 


Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1970-1988; Economic Outlook, July 1991; Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 
penditure Accounts (13-001); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 
(3) See note (2) Table 97. 
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QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW iii 


PREFACE 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a 
timely analysis of recent developments in the 
Canadian economy and presents analytical 
work of the staff of the Department of 
Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly 
Economic Review come from Statistics 
Canada. Other regular sources of data are: 
the Bank of Canada, Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, the Canadian Real 
Estate Association, Labour Canada, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), and the Conference 
Board of Canada. 


Unless otherwise indicated, data and per-cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The cut-off 
date for Statistics Canada data reported here is 
September 25, 1991. 


Comments or questions concerning material 
in the Quarterly Economic Review should be 
directed to John Lester (613-992-9324), 
Assistant Director, Economic Analysis and 
Forecasting Division, Fiscal Policy and 
Economic Analysis Branch, Department of 
Finance. Questions about subscribing to or 
obtaining copies of the Quarterly Economic 
Review should be addressed to Bill Neddow 
(613-992-3575), Chief of Operations, 
Information Services and Media Relations 
Division, Consultations and Communications 
Branch, Department of Finance, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1A 0G5. 
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Mee Mes CCOLIRIN VattLDEICL meester: occ Bi ee sieolees terse cok me Le Such $5 l 
Real GDP increased a robust 4.9% in the second quarter, after four consecutive 
quarterly declines. 

So Ss esis ved EOVETG 1) PAL De ee EV RC ar Le 5 
Consumer spending increased 7.8% in the second quarter. Spending on consumer 
durables jumped 28.5%. 

Ber OUST SCOLO GM PMN To tess esleliismssetee ah et ee 9 
A large increase in real estate commissions resulted in a 21.3% surge in residential 
investment in the second quarter. 

4. Business investment and inventOries ooo... c.cccccceccccccccccsssesssesssesssesseessessvessesssecssesseeans 13 
Business investment was virtually flat in the second quarter. Businesses continued 
to feel the effects of low rates of capacity utilization and weak balance sheets. 

Inventories were down sharply in the second quarter. 

MCS ON CLIC ING SOC Tee cs Peace Sessa neath ee a eee 17 
The deficits of both the federal and the provincial-local-hospital government sectors 
were up sharply in the first half of 1991 compared with the same period last year. 

Se IISC TI AUIONU A LAGC eee te ke nics cohilascae atin kien oss ssid ae re 19 
Both imports and exports grew strongly in the second quarter. The current account 
deficit in the second quarter was $22.1 billion, unchanged from the first quarter. 

ip AW OV pe Ol oR ae oR OG Oppateat oR serge ey A. eRe ns Area. a 22 
Real GDP at factor cost rose 1.4% at a quarterly rate in the second quarter. 

The second-quarter gain recouped almost half of the output decline during 
the recession. 

itd kes SV ay CE 0 5 2 ep ne RT ele. TERROR a ee ME Sa nie 23 
After rising in the second quarter, employment stabilized in July and August. 

The unemployment rate rose slightly to 10.6% in August. 

Pe DTICES BTN ALCS iar Ai is sates duh iti tes ed ere ca eet eS ee 26 
The 12-month inflation rate dropped to 5.8% in July and August from rates of more 
than 6% since January. Month-to-month changes in the CPI since January have 
averaged 2.5% at an annual rate. Wage settlements in the private sector and those 
government jurisdictions with wage-restraint programs have eased significantly. 

POeRinancialsertor: wate st let ie bee 0). tee a ae ee ee ee 29 


Both short-term and long-term interest rates have continued to ease. 
In mid-September the Canadian dollar fluctuated near U.S. $0.88. 
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QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW 1 


1. THE ECONOMY IN BRIEF 


MAIN MESSAGES 


e The economy began to recover in 
the second quarter, growing a 
robust 4.9% after four consecutive 
quarters of decline. 


@ The unemployment rate has 
flattened out at about 104%. 
Employment typically recovers 
more slowly than output as 
businesses initially respond to the 
increase in demand by using labour 
more intensively. 


e Since January, month-to-month 
increases in the CPI have generally 
been small. Private-sector wage 
settlements and settlements in 
government jurisdictions with 
wage guidelines have also eased. 


SUMMARY 


The economy grew 4.9% in the second quarter, 
the first increase after four consecutive quarters 
of decline (Chart 1.1). The strong gain in output 
in the second quarter made up over 40% of the 

output lost during the recession. 


Residential investment and consumer durables 
expenditure, which are sensitive to lower interest 
rates, were the leading components of domestic 
demand. Exports rose strongly, largely due to 
increased automobile sales to the United States. 


The total demand for Canadian goods and 
services (GDP less the change in inventories) 
grew 9.1% in the second quarter. Almost half of 
this increase in demand was satisfied by a 
negative swing in inventories. 


The 12-month CPI inflation rate eased to 5.8% 
in July and August. The 12-month rate, 
however, is heavily influenced by the 
introduction of the GST in January. Month-to- 
month increases in the CPI since January have 
averaged 2.5% at an annual rate. Wage 
settlements have also eased in recent months. 
This is especially evident in those public sector 
jurisdictions where wage-restraint programs are 
in effect. 


Consumer spending rebounds 

in second quarter 

Consumer spending was up 7.8% in the second 
quarter, virtually offsetting the 7.9% drop in the 
first quarter. Spending on durable goods led the 
advance, increasing 28.5%. Car sales increased 
strongly as did sales of household furnishings 
and appliances. 


Chart 1.1 
Change in real GDP and 
final domestic demand 


per cent — annual rate 
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The increase in consumer spending reflected a 
solid increase in both real personal disposable 
income and a decline in the personal savings 
rate. As well, lower interest rates and increased 
employment prospects buoyed consumer 
confidence. The Conference Board’s Index of 
Consumer Attitudes increased 17.3% in the 
second quarter. 


Residential investment up strongly 

in second quarter 

Lower interest rates prompted a 21.3% increase 
in residential investment in the second 

quarter, after five consecutive quarters of 
decline. A large increase in real estate 


Main economic indicators 


commissions accounted for nearly all of the 
rise, reflecting strong sales of existing houses 
since the start of the year. In April, these 
sales achieved a record level and have 


remained high. 


New construction was up only slightly in the 
second quarter. Housing starts increased 
sharply, but since a house takes several months 
to build, the rise had only a small effect on 
second-quarter construction investment. Starts 
continued to increase in the third quarter; in 
July and August, they averaged 174,000, up 
from 152,000 in the second quarter and 96,000 
in the first. 


(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


Real gross domestic product : 


1989 1990 
25 0.5 
Final domestic demand 37 0.6 
Consumption a2 13 
Residential construction 30 -7.6 
Business fixed investment G0 oe 
Non-residential construction Si 22 
Machinery and equipment 6.6 “3.9 
Business inventory investment 0.1 -0.9 
Non-farm’ 04 10 
Trade balance ' 13 0.8 
Exports 0.6 3.8 
Imports 5.2 0.8 
Current account balance (nominal) 20/ 22.0 
Real personal disposable income 4.4 1.2 
Profits before taxes 43 -247 
Costs and prices (%,y/y) 
GDP price deflator 47 3.0 
Consumer price index 5.0 48 
CPI — excluding food and energy 5.5 4.4 
Unit labour costs 5.4 6.2 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate LS 8.1 
Employment growth (%, a.r.) 2.0 0.7 
Financial markets (end of period) 
Exchange rate (U.S. cents) 86.32 86.21 
Prime interest rate 139.50 12./5 


= = Most 
Q3 Q4 Qi Q2 recent 
“1.4 -4.9 -4.7 4.9 - 
-0.5 -2.0 -6.3 6.9 ~ 
15 -1.0 -7.9 78 - 
-20.9 -248 -22.5 21.3 ~ 
“11.7 -6.5 1.1 0.8 - 
-7.1  -10.0 -4.5 -2.1 ~_ 
-14.6 -4.0 4.9 27 - 
-0.3 -0.9 of -3.9 — 
“1.4 -0.8 4.9 -3.3 - 
-0.2 -1.9 0.0 2.2 - 
-57 -15.6 -5.2 22.2 - 
-5.0 -9.5 -4.9 12.6 - 
-20.0 -21.5 “22.1 -22.1 _ 
8.8 -2.6 -6.0 3.6 - 
129 -339 £-73.7 40.0 = 
2.8 29 3.6 3.4 = 
42 438 6.4 6.3 5.8 (August) 
4.1 4.1 6.1 6.3 5.9 (August) 
5.8 6.4 6.8 4.9 - 
B35  8i 05 08 GG August 
09 28 §7 1.3  -1.9 (August) 
86.60 86.21 86.38 87.59 88.14 (Sept. 25) 
13.75 1275 11.25 9.75 9.50 (Sept. 25) 


‘Annualized change expressed as a percentage of GDP in the previous period. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
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———————————————————————— eee SO rr 


Business investment still sluggish 
Business fixed investment increased 0.8% in 
the second quarter, as non-residential 
construction fell for the fifth consecutive 
quarter. Investment typically recovers later 
than output; businesses increase the rate of 
utilization of existing capital before investing in 
new facilities. 


Weak corporate financial positions also contri- 
buted to the sluggishness of investment. While 
profits increased, they are still 50% below their 
peak in the first quarter of 1989. 


Inventories down in second quarter 
Businesses satisfied part of the increase in 
demand in the second quarter by drawing down 
inventories. Without the negative swing in 
inventories, real GDP would have grown 9.1% 
in the second quarter. 


The decline in inventories was particularly 
marked in the manufacturing sector, where 
inventories fell for the sixth consecutive 
quarter. Farm inventories also declined due to 
strong wheat exports. 


Chart 1.2 
CPI Inflation rate 


per cent 
16 


3-month rate 
(annualized) 
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Inventories are generally lean. Increases in 
demand, therefore, will likely be quickly 
reflected in increased production. 


Exports and imports show 

strong growth 

Exports increased 22.2% in the second quarter. 
Automotive exports to the United States 
accounted for almost two-thirds of the increase. 
Imports were up 12.6%, largely due to stronger 
domestic demand. 


While the merchandise trade balance improved 
slightly, the investment income balance 
deteriorated further. The current account 
deficit was $22.1 billion, unchanged from the 
first quarter. 


Unemployment rate up slightly 

After a strong increase in the second quarter, 
employment stabilized in July and August. The 
unemployment rate rose slightly to 10.6 per 
cent in August. Slow growth in employment is 
not unusual in the early stages of economic 
recoveries. Businesses prefer to meet an 
increase in demand initially by using labour 


Chart 1.3 
Private and public-sector 
wage settlements 


effective annual per cent increases 
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more intensively and raising productivity. 
Employment begins to increase more 
substantially when companies are convinced 
that a lasting recovery is under way. 


Inflation pressures ease further 

The 12-month inflation rate was 5.8% in July 
and August, down from 6.3% in June. The 
12-month inflation rate, however, is heavily 
influenced by the introduction of the GST in 
January. Inflation measures that focus on recent 
developments show much lower rates. For 
example, the annualized rate of inflation in the 
three months to August was 3.2% (Chart 1.2). 
The GDP deflator, a broader measure of 
inflation, increased 3.4% in the year ending 
with the second quarter of 1991. 


During the recession, reductions in the inflation 
rate came largely at the expense of profit 
margins, as businesses were unable to pass on 
increased costs, such as wages. More recently, 
however, wage pressures have also begun to 
ease (Chart 1.3). Private-sector settlements in 
July averaged 3.6%, the smallest monthly 
increase since November 1987. Public-sector 
settlements, especially in those jurisdictions 
with wage-restraint programs, have been even 
lower. 


Interest rates decline modestly 
Canadian interest rates have continued to 
decline, albeit modestly since June 1991 
(Chart 1.4). The steady declines allowed 
Canadian banks to lower their prime lending 
rate on September 12 to 9.50% from 9.75%. 


One major bank further reduced its prime rate 
to 9.25% on September 20. The Canadian dollar 
has strengthened since July, and in mid- 
September fluctuated around U.S. $0.88. Both 
currencies have fallen against major overseas 
currencies since July. 


Long-term interest rates have moved down by 
about three-quarters of a percentage point since 
the end of June, reflecting strong demand for 
long-term securities and lower inflation 
expectations. 


Chart 1.4 
Prime rate and Canada 90-day 
commercial paper rate 


per cent 


Prime rate 
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2. PERSONAL SECTOR 


Chart 2.1 
Change in real consumer 
spending by components 


per cent — annual rate 
14 


Consumer spending in the second quarter 
rebounded strongly following substantial 
declines in the previous two quarters. The 
increase in consumer spending accounted for 
about two-thirds of the overall rise in real final 
domestic demand in the quarter. Expenditures 
on goods led the upturn, after declines in the 
previous four quarters. Services expenditure 
also recovered in the quarter from a modest loss 
in first quarter. 


Chart 2.2 
Change in real consumer 
spending on goods by 
major category 

per cent — annual rate 
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Although all categories of goods spending grew 
strongly, the rebound was led by a significant 
turnaround in expenditures on durable goods. 
Strong growth in passenger car sales contributed 
the most to the rise in durable-goods spending. 
Expenditures on household furniture and 
appliances also increased at a strong pace, 
reflecting induced demand created by large 
increases in sales of new and existing houses. 
Spending on semi-durable goods recovered in 
the second quarter after declining in the 
previous four quarters and particularly in the 
first quarter of 1991. The rise in expenditures on 
non-durable goods was led by increases in the 
consumption of motor fuels and energy, 
induced in part by price declines. 
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Chart 2.3 Chart 2.4 

Change in personal income Conference Board of Canada 
by major category Index of Consumer Attitudes 
per cent — annual rate index 1961 = 100 

10 Total Labour Other 140 


Average 
1961-1990 
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The second-quarter rise in consumer spending Another factor supporting the recovery in 
was supported by rapid income growth. Higher consumption was the sharp improvement in 
employment in the quarter led to the fastest consumer confidence in the second quarter. The 
increase in labour income in a year. Non-labour Conference Board’s Index of Consumer 
income also accelerated in the second quarter, Attitudes increased 17.3% in the quarter — an 
reflecting stronger growth in unincorporated increase shared by all regions of the country. 
business income and payments of GST tax The more positive consumer outlook reflected 
credits to individuals. lower interest rates and inflation (particularly 


for major goods), and increased employment in 
the second quarter. 
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Chart 2.5 
Ratio of personal debt 
to disposable income 


per cent of disposable income 
80 


1962 1967 1972 1977 1982 1987 


The upswing in personal sector spending, 
especially on consumer durables and housing, 
kept the ratio of personal sector debt relative to 
disposable income near record levels. The 
apparently high debt burden at present, 
however, is consistent with the pronounced 
upward trend in the debt-to-income ratio over 
the past three decades. 


Chart 2.6 
Ratio of total net wealth 
to disposable income 


4.0 
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Despite the rise in the debt burden, net wealth 
(assets minus debt) relative to income also 
increased strongly. These increasing levels of 
assets could be used to pay off debt if necessary. 
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Chart 2.7 
Ratio of consumer and mortgage 
debt to disposable income 


per cent of disposable income 
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The upward trend in the ratio of debt to income 
has been almost entirely due to the rise in the 
mortgage-debt ratio. There is no evident trend 
in the consumer-debt ratio over the past two 
decades. 


Chart 2.8 
Share of population 
age 25 to 44 


per cent 
34 
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Demographic developments are contributing to 
the upward trend in mortgage debt. Persons in 
the 25-to-44 age group represent a rising share of 
the population and this is the age during which 
people generally buy their first homes, 
expecting rising future incomes to enable them 
to pay off the debt. 
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3. HOUSING SECTOR 


Real residential investment increased 


Chart 3.1 dramatically in the second quarter, following 
Change in five consecutive quarters of decline (Chart 3.1). 
real residential investment The recovery in residential investment was 


almost entirely due to a 116 per cent increase in 
real estate commissions (Chart 3.2), the largest 
rise since the third quarter of 1980. Real 
spending on new housing construction and on 
alterations and improvements increased 
modestly in the second quarter after four 
quarters of decline. Because houses can take 
several months to build, only a small part of the 
surge in housing starts in the second quarter 
was reflected in new construction investment 
during the quarter. 


per cent — annual rate 
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Chart 3.2 
Change in real residential investment by category 


per cent — annual rate 
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Chart 3.3 
Mortgage interest rates 


per cent 
25 
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A sharp upturn in housing demand has been 
supported by declines in mortgage interest 
rates. From June 1990 to June 1991, the 

one- and five-year mortgage rates fell 400 and 
275 basis points respectively, approaching the 
lowest levels attained in the 1980s. While 
five-year mortgage rates edged up 25 basis 
points in early September, one-year rates 
declined another 2 basis points. 


Chart 3.4 

Prices of new and existing 

houses in Canada 

index 1986 = 1.00 

17 : 


Existing houses 
oy 


New houses 
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Weak demand for houses in 1990 drove down 
prices for new and existing homes. At the start 
of 1991, lower house prices, reduced mortgage 
rates and growth in disposable income over the 
past two years made housing more affordable 
than it had been for several years. 


Since February, the average sales price of 
existing homes has increased. However, it is 
difficult to say how much is due to a change in 
the composition of sales or increased demand 
putting upward pressure on prices. The price of 
new housing has declined more or less 
continuously since early 1990. 
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Chart 3.5 
Sales of existing houses 
in Canada’ 
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1 Multiple Listing Service data are seasonally adjusted by the 
Department of Finance. August is an estimate based on the 
growth of sales in the 25 largest cities. 


As a result of the strong improvement in 
affordability, first-time buyers re-entered the 
housing market in early 1991. The rise in 
housing demand was evident in a dramatic rise 
in sales of existing houses from their trough in 
January 1991 toa record level in April. 
Following five consecutive months at or above 
the annual peak in 1989, sales in August fell 
24.6% (monthly rate). 


Chart 3.6 

Ratio of newly completed 
but unoccupied dwellings 
to the stock of housing 


per cent 


Multiple units 
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The continued weakness in new house prices 
through June 1991, despite the rise in demand, 
reflected high inventories of unsold houses. At 
the end of 1990, the inventory of newly 
completed but unoccupied units relative to the 
total housing stock was near record levels. As a 
result, when demand began to increase early 
this year, builders initially reduced inventories 
rather than build new homes. By July 1991, the 
number of completed but unoccupied single 
family units had declined over 35% from its 
peak level, bringing the ratio of inventories to 
housing stock back to its average since 1980. 
However, despite a modest decline, the ratio of 
inventories to housing stock for multiple units 
remains well above average. 
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Housing starts began to increase noticeably in 
Chart 3.7 April, as inventories of unsold houses declined 
Housing starts in Canada to more manageable levels. In July, housing 
starts reached 186,000 units at annual rates — 
double their level just seven months earlier. 
Multiple unit starts in July regained their 1989 
level, bolstered by increases in units directed 
towards first-time buyers and increased 
construction of government-assisted rental 
units. This more than offset weakness in 
multiple unit starts for rent by the private 
sector due to high and rising levels of rental 
vacancies. Largely due to a sharp decline in 
multiple unit starts, housing starts declined to 
161,000 units in August. However, the level 
remained well above average levels in each of 
the previous three quarters. 
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‘July and August data for single and multiple 
housing starts are Department of Finance estimates. 
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4. BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND INVENTORIES 


Chart 4.1 
Change in real business fixed investment 


per cent — annual rate 


Total ‘Non-residential construction + Machinery and equipment 
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Business fixed investment rose 0.8% in the Most of the second-quarter growth in 
second quarter following a slightly larger machinery and equipment investment was 
increase (1.1%) in the first. The second-quarter due to increased spending on trucks and 
rise was entirely due to increased machinery miscellaneous capital goods. Spending on office 
and equipment spending as non-residential and telecommunications equipment fell in the 
construction declined for the fifth consecutive quarter. The decline in office equipment 
quarter. investment followed strong growth through the 


recession period; the second-quarter level of 
investment in this category was 30.8% above 
the year-ago level. 
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Chart 4.2 
Profit margins 
non-financial corporations 


per cent 
10 
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Profit margins of non-financial corporations 
have been severely squeezed. They declined 
steadily from 1988 to the first quarter of 1991, 
reaching 3.4% before rising slightly to 3.5% in 
the second quarter. This compares with a 
previous low of 6.1% reached at the end of the 
1981-1982 recession. 


Chart 4.3 
Debt-servicing burden 
non-financial corporations 


per cent 
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The debt-servicing burden, which is defined as 
firms’ interest expenses as a proportion of 
profits before tax and interest expenses, rose 
sharply during the second half of 1990 and the 
first quarter of 1991 as profits plummeted. After 
reaching more than 80% in the first quarter, the 
debt-servicing ratio declined slightly in the 
second quarter due to the improvement in 
profits and declining interest rates. The 
substantial debt burden of corporations has 
severely limited internal funds available to 
finance investments. 
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Chart 4.4 
Non-farm goods sector aggregate 
capacity utilization rate 


per cent 


1 
~ 1969-1989 average 
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Latest data 1991 Q2. 


Reflecting the increase in output in the second 
quarter, the rate of capacity utilization in the 
non-farm goods sector rose 0.8% to 78.2%, still 
well below its average from 1969 to 1989 of 
84.2%. This was the first quarterly increase in 
the rate of capacity utilization since the first 
quarter of 1988. Capacity rates in the durables 
manufacturing sector rose significantly (4%) as 
a result of increased activity in the quarter. 


Chart 4.5 
Index of Business Confidence 
Conference Board of Canada 
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Historical average 
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Note: Shaded bars indicate periods of recession. 


Despite poor corporate financial positions, the 
Conference Board’s Index of Business 
Confidence improved in the first half of 1991. 
The Business Confidence Index rose 11.7% 

in the second quarter. This raised the index 
above the pre-recession level, although it 
remains below its long-term average. The 
increase in business confidence largely resulted 
from increased optimism about economic and 
investment conditions in the next six months. 
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Chart 4.6 
Real business 
inventory investment 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 
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Non-farm inventories fell $3.3 billion in the 
second quarter. Non-farm inventories had 
increased in the first quarter of 1991 — following 
four consecutive quarterly declines — as a result 
of weaker than expected demand together with 
some inventory rebuilding in the wholesale 
trade sector. The negative swing in inventories 
satisfied almost half of the 9.1% rise in demand 
for Canadian goods and services in the quarter. 
The decline occurred entirely in manufacturing 
inventories; this was the sixth consecutive 
quarterly decline, and by far the largest. Farm 
inventories also fell in the quarter, reflecting 
strong grain exports. 


Chart 4.7 
Business non-farm 
inventory-to-sales ratio 
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Note: Shaded bars indicate periods of recession. 


The business non-farm inventory-to-sales ratio 
remained stable through most of the 1990-1991 
recession. This was in sharp contrast to the 
1981-1982 recession when the ratio declined 
dramatically. In the second quarter of 1991, the 
ratio declined somewhat after an uptick in the 
first quarter. 
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5. GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


The federal deficit (CIEA basis) decreased 


Chart 5.1 $4 billion in the first half of 1991 over the second 
Federal deficit half of 1990 to reach $28.8 billion (Chart 5.1). 
(CIEA basis) The deficit, however, was $10.6 billion higher 


billons of dollars than in the first half of 1990. 


35 In the first half of 1991, revenues were 2.1% 
above their year earlier level (Chart 5.2). The 
30 recession’s impact on corporate profits (down 


40.9%) has been the largest factor accounting 
for weak revenue growth as corporate taxes 
declined 20%. Personal direct taxes rose 3.5%, 
consistent with a 4.4% increase in personal 
income. 


Total expenditures increased 9% in the first 
half of 1991. Reflecting the impact of the 
recession on unemployment insurance benefits 
and the quarterly low-income GST credit, 
transfers to persons increased 19.4%. “Other” 


1989 4990 1990 4990 4991 expenditures advanced 15.7% due to the 
Abs ee He, payment of the small business transitional GST 


grant and agricultural subsidies. 


Chart 5.2 
Change in federal government 
revenues and expenditures in the first half of 1991 


(CIEA basis) 

per cent — year over year 
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The consolidated budget deficit for the 


Chart 5.3 provincial-local-hospital (PLH) sector increased 
Provincial-local governments to $10.9 billion in the first half of 1991 

and hospitals deficit (Chart 5.3). This compares with a $2.1 billion 
(CIEA basis) deficit in the second half of 1990. 


billions of dollars 


Revenues in the first half of 1991 grew only 
1.6% (year over year), due to a large, recession- 
related decline in corporate tax collections 
(Chart 5.4). Federal transfers, up 3.3%, were the 
largest contributors to revenue growth. 


Expenditures increased 5.8%. Transfers to 
persons led the advance in spending (9.7%) due 
largely to an 18.1% increase in social assistance 
payments. 


1989 1990 1990 1990 1991 
First Second First 
half half half 
Chart 5.4 


Change in provincial-local governments and hospitals 
revenues and expenditures in the first half of 1991 


(CIEA basis) 
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6. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Chart 6.1 Chart 6.2 

The current account deficit The travel deficit 

billions of dollars — annual rate billions of dollars — annual rate 
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In the second quarter of 1991, the current The travel deficit has been deteriorating since 
account deficit was $22.1 billion, unchanged 1986, due entirely to movements in the balance 
from the first quarter. A $1.7 billion increase in with the United States. The travel deficit with 
the merchandise trade surplus was offset by countries other than the United States has been 
small movements in the other components of improving in recent years. The improvement in 
the current account. In particular, the the first half of 1991 was particularly notable, a 
investment income deficit worsened reflection in part of the impact of the Gulf War 
$0.8 billion, as dividends paid to non-residents on Canadian aviation travel to overseas 


increased $0.9 billion. destinations. 
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Chart 6.3 
Change in real 
exports and imports 


per cent — annual rate 
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Real exports and imports increased in the 
second quarter of 1991 for the first time in a 
year. Real merchandise exports rose nearly 
25% while merchandise imports increased 
nearly 15%. Exports of services also increased 
while imports of services were up due to the 
rise in expenditures of Canadians travelling 
outside the country. 


Encouraging the growth in exports and imports 
were recoveries in domestic demand in both the 
United States and Canada. Car sales in the 
United States increased nearly 12% in the 
second quarter. Also, continued domestic 
demand growth in the other G-7 countries has 
been positively influencing economic activity 
in North America. 


Chart 6.4 
Automotive and wheat 
real merchandise exports 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
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Automotive exports rose strongly in the second 
quarter, partly reversing earlier steep declines. 
Non-automotive exports also increased and 
more than made up for recent losses during the 
recession. Higher wheat exports accounted for 
just over half of the growth in non-automotive 
exports in the second quarter, as wheat 
production continued to recover from the 1988 
drought. In the second quarter of 1991, the 
volume of wheat exports reached a record high. 


The increase in real imports in the second 
quarter was concentrated in automotive 
products, which accounted for about half of the 
total increase. There also were substantial 
increases in imports of ‘other consumer goods” 
and industrial materials. Imports of machinery 
and equipment declined from their first-quarter 
level to approximately their average level of the 
previous three quarters. 
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Chart 6.5 


Canada-United States competitiveness comparison in manufacturing 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Despite the increase in the real merchandise 
trade balance in the second quarter of 1991, a 
loss of competitiveness has been hindering 
Canadian exports and encouraging imports in 
recent years. 


The loss of competitiveness with the United 
States is reflected in the much faster increase in 
manufacturing unit labour costs in Canada 
since 1980. During that period, manufacturing 
unit labour costs increased at an annual average 
of 4.4% in Canada but rose at a rate of only 
1.1% in the United States. Movements in the 
exchange rate were not a factor in this loss of 
competitiveness over the entire period since the 
value of the Canadian dollar was virtually the 
same in 1990 as in 1980. 
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The loss of competitiveness with the United 
States has been caused by faster growth in 
hourly compensation and much slower 

growth in productivity in Canada. Hourly 
compensation in Canada in 1990 was about 
87% greater than in 1980 while it was about 
57% greater in the United States. Over this 
same period, output per hour increased 41% in 
the United States but increased only about 21% 
in Canada. 
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7. OUTPUT 


Chart 7.1 
Real GDP at factor cost 
goods-sector industries 
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Real GDP at factor cost rose 1.4% (quarterly 
rate) in the second quarter. From its peak in 
March 1990 to its trough in January 1991, the 
recession resulted in a 3.0% decline in output, 
of which 1.8 percentage points were recovered 
as of June. 


Goods output fell 5.8% during the recession 
(Chart 7.1). It continued to decline for two 
months beyond the trough in total output. 
Since March, however, goods output has grown 
just over 2.2%. 


Manufacturing output began declining in 
February 1989 and fell 14.9% until its trough in 
March 1991. Manufacturing of durable goods 
accounted for most of the loss. Since March, 
however, output of manufacturing industries 
has increased 3.5%. Output in the construction 
industry declined 8.9% between its peak in 
April 1990 and its trough the following March. 
Since March, the industry has grown 1.8%. 


Chart 7.2 
Real GDP at factor cost 
service-sector industries 
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Services output, by contrast, has more than 
made up its loss during the recession. It fell 
1.5% between March 1990 and January 1991 
and grew 2.5% between January and June 
(Ghart 7.2) 


Strength in the first few months of 1991 was 
concentrated in wholesale and retail trade and 
the finance, insurance and real estate industries. 
However, retail trade and finance, insurance 
and real estate have shown weakness in recent 
months. 
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8. LABOUR MARKET 


Chart 8.1 
Employment Growth 


per cent — annual rate 
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The recovery in demand has been reflected in a 
stabilization of the labour market following the 
deterioration of the recession. Employment 
increased in the second quarter, reflecting the 
sharp rebound in output. In July and August, 
employment was flat. Sluggish employment 
growth, however, is typical in the early stages of 
a recovery as increased demand can initially be 
satisfied by using the existing work force. 


Chart 8.2 
Employment growth between 
the first and third quarters 


per cent 
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Employment gains have been concentrated in 
part-time employment, which is also typical of 
the early stages of recovery. Many employers 
prefer to hire part-time workers until they are 
sure the pick-up in sales is permanent. Many of 
these positions later become full-time when 
conditions permit. 


Average full-time employment for adults in July 
and August was up slightly from its trough in 
the first quarter. Full-time employment for 
youths has continued to fall. Part-time 
employment grew strongly for both adults and 
youths over the period. 
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Chart 8.3 Chart 8.4 
Labour force participation rates The unemployment rate 


per cent of population per cent 
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The labour force participation rate, which fell Modest increases in employment since the end 
with employment in the recession, stabilized as _ of the recession have been offset by increases in 
employment prospects began to improve. The the labour force, leaving the unemployment 
change was most noticeable among youths, rate largely unchanged. Despite the lack of 
who had a large drop in their participation rate improvement, the unemployment rate remains 
during the recession. Among adults, the about two percentage points below the levels 


participation rate stabilized after a small decline experienced immediately after the 1981-1982 
during the recession. recession. 
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Chart 8.5 
Incidence of unemployment’ 


per cent of labour force — annual rate 
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Chart 8.6 — 
Average duration of unemployment 
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One of the first indicators that labour markets 
were beginning to recover from the recession 
was the sharp drop in the incidence of 
unemployment (Chart 8.5). The incidence of 
unemployment indicates the proportion of the 
labour force affected by spells of unemployment 
each year. As the economy recovers from 
recession, labour demand rises, reducing the 
number of people who become unemployed. 
This shows up as a reduction in the incidence of 
unemployment. However, the unemployment 
rate has not fallen because the average duration 
of unemployment continued to increase for 
those already unemployed (Chart 8.6). 


Chart 8.7 
Help-wanted index 
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Statistics Canada’s help-wanted index of job 
advertisements also points to a stabilization in 
labour demand since early 1991. After falling 
rapidly during the recession, the national index 
began a modest rise in April. Regionally, the 
Ontario help-wanted index has risen 12.1% 
since May, while the Quebec index is up 6.4% 
since March. The index for the Atlantic and the 
Prairie regions rose in August, while British 
Columbia's index has stabilized just above its 
cyclical trough. 
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9, PRICES AND WAGES 


In July, the 12-month increase in the all-items 
Chart 9.1 CPI and the index excluding food and energy 
CPI inflation rate (the underlying inflation rate) fell below 6.0% 
for the first time in 1991. Inflation remained 
below 6% in August (Chart 9.1). The 12-month 
inflation rate, however, obscures the significant 
Excluding food : easing in measured inflation that has been 

and energy j : : 
evident since April. 


per cent — year over year 
7 


The three-month rate of inflation, for example, 
has been near 3% since April (Chart 9.2). This 
easing has been due to lower raw materials 
prices (excluding energy) and continued 
pressure on profit margins. 


All items 
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Chart 9.2 
CPI inflation rate 


three-month annualized rate — per cent 
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Chart 9.3 Chart 9.4 
Fixed-weighted Fixed-weighted 
average hourly earnings average hourly earnings 
per cent — year over year per cent — year over year 
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There is some evidence to suggest that wage Improvement was evident in both the goods and 
pressures are beginning to ease. In the second services sectors. In the goods sector, earnings 
quarter, the growth rate in fixed-weighted growth fell to 5.3% from its mid-1989 peak of 
average hourly earnings was 5.7%, down from 6.0%. In the services sector, growth has fallen 
6.1% in the first. slightly to 5.9% from an average of 6.3% during 


the recession. 
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Chart 9.5 
Private and public-sector 
wage settlements 


effective annual per cent increases 
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More progress in reducing wage pressures is 
evident in negotiated settlements (Chart 9.5). 
Private-sector settlements peaked at 6.6% in 
the third quarter of 1990, and have been 
declining steadily since. In July, they reached 


3.6%, their lowest level since November 1987. 


Public sector settlements fell to 2% in July. 


Chart 9.6 
The impact of public-sector 
wage restraint in 1991 
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The impact of wage-restraint programs adopted 
by the federal and seven of ten provincial 
governments is shown in Chart 9.6. Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta have not 
yet adopted formal wage-restraint packages. 
Aggregate public-sector settlements in these 
provinces have remained above those in 
restraint-practising jurisdictions so far this 
year. (Settlements submitted to the B.C. 
Compensation Fairness Commissioner 
averaged approximately 7% in the second 
quarter, but these are subject to review). 
Between January and July, public-sector wage 
settlements in jurisdictions with formal 
restraint programs averaged 3.0%, compared 
with 6.1% in provinces without formal wage- 
restraint programs. 


10. FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Chart 10.1 
Prime rate and Canada 90-day 
commercial paper rate 


per cent 
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The 90-day commercial paper rate has 
continued to fall, but at a more modest pace 
than on average from May 1990 to June 1991. 
The chartered banks’ prime rate fell a quarter 
point on September 13 to 9.50%. The prime 
rate had been unchanged since May 1991. On 


September 20, one of the major chartered banks 


further reduced its prime rate to 9.25%. 
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Chart 10.2 

Canadian and U.S. corporate 
long-term bond yields 

per cent 
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Canadian and U.S. long-term bond yields rose 
over the second quarter of 1991. Since the end 
of June, however, strong demand for long-term 
securities and expectation of lower interest 
rates have allowed long-term bond yields in 
both countries to ease. Canadian long-term 
corporate bond yields peaked at 12.77% on 
April 18, 1990, 299 basis points above their U.S. 
counterparts. On September 25, 1991, the 
average yield on Canadian long-term corporate 
bonds was 10.54% and the differential with the 
U.S. had narrowed to 156 basis points. 
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Chart 10.3 

Foreign price of the Canadian dollar 
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The dollar fell more than one U.S. cent in 

July, but surpassed June levels in early 
September. The Canadian dollar was trading 

at U.S. $0.8814 on September 25. The Canadian 
dollar has been quite variable vis-a-vis overseas 
currencies in the last few years. Relative to the 
G-9 index, a weighted average 

of our nine largest trading partners excluding 
the United States, the Canadian dollar fell 
16.5% from April to October 1990, but by July 
1991 had returned to its pre-April 1990 value. 
The G-9 index was 85.47 on September 25, 
down 5.0% from the July peak of 90.01. 


Chart 10.4 
Growth in monetary aggregates 
1988 to 1991 


per cent — 3-month moving average 
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M1 growth was negative for much of 1990. Late 
in 1990, it picked up strongly, to as much as 
11.6% in December on a three-month moving 
average basis. In recent months, M1 growth has 
moderated. Over the last three months, M1 
grew at a 7.8% rate. 


M2 growth also picked up in late 1990, peaking 
at 11.9% in January 1991. More recently, M2 
growth has dropped sharply. Over the last three 
months, M2 grew at a 3.5% rate. 
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PREFACE 


The Quarterly Economic Review provides a 
timely analysis of recent developments in the 
Canadian economy and presents analytical 
work of the staff of the Department of Finance. 


Most of the data used in the Quarterly 


Economic Review come from Statistics Canada. 


Other regular sources of data are the Bank of 
Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the Canadian Real Estate 
Association, Labour Canada, the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), and the Conference Board of Canada. 


Unless otherwise indicated, data and per-cent 
variations are quoted at annual rates. The cut- 
off date for Statistics Canada data reported here 
is December 20, 1991. 


Questions about subscribing to or obtaining 
copies of the Quarterly Economic Review 
should be addressed to Bill Neddow 
(613-992-3575), Chief of Operations, 
Information Services and Media Relations 
Division, Consultations and Communications 
Branch, Department of Finance. Comments or 
questions concerning material in the Quarterly 
Economic Review should be directed to John 
Lester (613-992-9324), Assistant Director, 
Economic Analysis and Forecasting Division, 
Fiscal Policy and Economic Analysis Branch, 
Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, 
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Real GDP increased 0.9% in the third quarter, after a 5.7% increase in the second. 
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The growth of consumer spending slowed sharply in the third quarter. After an 8.0% 
increase in the second quarter, real spending advanced 0.8% in the third. 
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Residential investment in the third quarter registered its second consecutive large 
increase. The main source of strength was new housing construction. 


Business investMeNnt and INVENCOTIES ..........ccccccccccccccsccesececcececcececcecscsecsesersceetecseeevsees 


Business investment declined 4.2% in the third quarter. Spending on machinery 
and equipment as well as non-residential construction was down. 
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The deficits of both the federal and provincial-local-hospital government sectors, 

on a national accounts basis, were up sharply in the first three quarters of 1991 

compared with the same period in 1990. 
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Canada’s current account deficit increased to a record $28.8 billion in the third 
quarter of 1991 due mainly to a deterioration in the merchandise trade balance. 
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Real GDP at factor cost rose 0.7% in the third quarter. The output of goods-producing 
industries increased 5.2%, but the output of service-producing industries fell 1.4%. 
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Employment growth thus far in the recovery has been modest. As a result, 

the unemployment rate continues to hover above 10%. In November, the 
unemployment rate was 10.3%. 
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The 12-month inflation rate fell to 4.2% in November from 4.4% in October. 

Over the past three months, however, prices have increased at an annualized rate 

of only 0.6%. Wage settlements continued to moderate in the third quarter 

and in October. 
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The decline in short-term interest rates accelerated in the fourth quarter. 

The chartered banks’ prime rate fell to its lowest level in 18 years. The Canadian 

dollar reached U.S. $0.8927 in early November, but fell to U.S. $0.8651 on December 20. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


11. International comparisons of unit labour costs in manufacturing ................... 34 


This report examines the latest United States Bureau of Labor Statistics international 
comparison of unit labour costs in manufacturing. The report shows that, from 

1979 to 1990, costs in Canadian manufacturing, even excluding exchange rate 
changes, rose faster than in any of the other major industrial countries, including 

the United States. Productivity growth in Canadian manufacturing was the slowest 
among the major industrial nations. At the same time, wages in Canada grew faster 
than in the other G-7 countries, particularly the United States. 
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1. THE ECONOMY IN BRIEF 


KEY MESSAGES 


e The recovery that began in the 
second quarter continued in the 
third, but at a modest pace of under 
1% growth. Over the second and 
third quarters, real growth 
averaged 3.3%. 


e Inflation performance continues to 
improve. The 12-month rate of 
inflation dropped to 4.2% in 
November. In the last six months, 
prices have risen at an annualized 
rate of 1.9%. 


e In response to the improving 
inflation performance, interest 
rates continue to fall. The prime 
lending rate is now at an 
18-year low. 


SUMMARY 

Real GDP increased 0.9% in the third quarter, 
after a strong 5.7% increase in the second 
(Chart 1.1). Final domestic demand growth 
slowed to 1.6% from 7.5% in the previous 
quarter. 


The third-quarter drop in growth was due 
mainly to a sharp slowing in consumer 
spending and a decline in business investment. 
Residential investment and exports registered 
large gains for the second consecutive quarter. 
Despite slow growth of demand in Canada, 
imports surged. 


Price and wage inflation continued to slow. 
Over the last six months, prices have risen at an 
annualized rate of 1.9%, a rate comparable to 
the early 1970s. 


In response to easing inflation pressures, 
interest rates continued to fall. The chartered 
banks’ prime lending rate, for example, was 
lowered five times in the fourth quarter, to 
8.0% in early December, its lowest rate in 

18 years. 


Consumer spending slows sharply 
After a gain of 8.0% in the second quarter, 
consumer spending increased 0.8% in the third. 
All major categories of spending slowed. 


A small decline in real personal disposable 
income in the third quarter contributed to the 
slowdown in spending. In addition, household 
confidence remains low. 


Housing continues to strengthen 
Residential investment increased 17.2% in the 
third quarter, after a gain of 32.7% in the second 
quarter. Most of the third-quarter increase was 


Chart 1.1 
Change in real GDP and 
final domestic demand 


per cent — annual rate 
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in new construction, as opposed to the previous 
quarter when real estate commissions were the 
leading category. 


Sales of existing houses picked up early in the 
year in response to declining mortgage rates. 

A revival in construction followed. Housing 
starts increased from 96,000 in the first quarter 
to 152,000 in the second and 181,000 in the 
third. Thus far in the fourth quarter, starts have 
averaged 191,000. 


Investment declines for 

second consecutive quarter 

Business investment declined 4.2% in the 
third quarter, the second consecutive quarterly 
decline and fifth in the last six quarters. 


Main economic indicators 


Investment continues to be hindered by low 
rates of capacity utilization, poor corporate 
profit margins and low levels of business 
confidence. 


Inventory investment fell again in the third 
quarter, the sixth decumulation in the last 
seven quarters. This decumulation, however, 
was much smaller than in the second quarter. 
As a result, the positive swing in inventories 
added 2.6 percentage points to growth in the 
third quarter. 


Import surge leads to record 

current account deficit 

Canada’s current account deficit deteriorated 
to a record $28.8 billion in the third quarter, 


(per cent changes at annual rates or per cent levels, unless otherwise indicated) 


1989 1990 


Real gross domestic product 2.5 0.5 
Final domestic demand af 0.6 
Consumption oe 1S 
Residential construction 3.5 -7.6 
Business fixed investment 6.0 -3.2 
Non-residential construction 5.4 “2.2 
Machinery and equipment 6.6 -3.9 
Business inventory investment’ 0.1 -0.9 
Non-farm’ 04 -10 
Trade balance’ -1.3 0.8 
Exports 0.6 3.8 
Imports BZ 0.8 
Current account balance (nominal) -20./ -22.0 
Real personal disposable income 4.4 12 
Profits before taxes 43 -247 
Costs and prices (%,y/y) 
GDP price deflator 4.7 3.0 
Consumer price index 5.0 4.8 
CPI — excluding food and energy 55 44 
Unit labour costs 5.4 6.2 
Labour market 
Unemployment rate LS 8.1 
Employment growth (%, a.r.) 2.0 0.7 
Financial markets (end of period) 
Exchange rate (U.S. cents) 86.32 86.21 
Prime interest rate 1350 32.75 


1990 1991 Most 
Q4 Qi Q2 Q3 recent 
-4.9 -4.7 5.7 0.9 = 
-2.0 -6.8 75 1.6 - 
-1.0 -8.5 8.0 0.8 ~ 

-24.8 -26.2 32.7 17.2 — 
-6.5 15 -1.6 -4.2 - 

-10.0 -4,4 -4.7 -6.9 — 
-4.0 5.4 0.5 -2.4 _ 
-0.9 oF -4.0 2.6 = 
-0.8 46 -3.3 2.4 _ 
-1.9 0.4 2.4 -4.2 — 

-15.6 -4.0 22.5 10.4 - 
-9.5 -5.1 125 26.0 _ 

“21.5 -22.0 -21.9 -28.8 ~ 
-2.6 -6.2 TA -0.4 - 

-33.9 -73.0 39.4 154 — 

29 35 3.4 27 - 

49 64. 63 5.7 4.2 (Nov.) 

41 61 6.3 5.8 5.2 (Nov.) 

6.4 6.7 4.9 5.0 ~ 

Si 161 103 4 10.3 (Nov.) 
26 §7 2 0.2 -4.6 (Nov.) 
86.21 86.38 87.59 88.33 86.51 (Dec.20) 
75 1126 676 850 8.00 (Dec.20) 


’ Annualized change expressed as a percentage of GDP in the previous period. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
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mainly due to a sharp deterioration in Canada’s 
merchandise trade surplus. Canada’s real 
merchandise exports were up 12.4% in the 
third quarter. Growth would likely have been 
even stronger had the U.S. economy not been 
so weak. The volume of merchandise imports 
surged 30.6%, as imports of automotive 
products increased sharply. A further 
deterioration in Canada’s terms of trade also 
contributed to the deterioration in the 
merchandise trade surplus. 


Unemployment slow to fall 

Despite modest gains in employment since 
the recovery began, the unemployment rate 
has been slow to fall. In November, the 
unemployment rate was 10.3%, unchanged 
from October and down only slightly from its 
most recent peak of 10.6% in August. 
Employment is up 52,000 since its trough in 
February 1991. The labour force, however, 
has increased 77,000 over this period. 

An indicator of some improvement in labour 
market conditions are the recent gains in 


full-time employment — up 96,000 since August. 


Inflation down dramatically 
The 12-month inflation rate fell to 4.2% in 
October from rates of over 5% as recently as 


Chart 1.2 

CPI Inflation rate — all items 
per cent 

16 
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September (Chart 1.2). The 12-month rate, 
however, is affected by the one-time jump in 
the price level associated with the introduction 
of the GST in January and thus masks the 
dramatic improvement in inflation this year. 
Month-to-month increases in the CPI have 
averaged 1.9% at an annual rate over the last 
six months and only 0.6% over the last three 
months. 


Wage inflation continues to ease 

Wage increases provided in major collective 
agreements declined to just over 3% in the 
second and third quarters and to 2% in October. 
Private-sector settlements provided wage 
increases of 4.2% in the third quarter and 2.4% 
in October, down from a peak of 6.5% in the 
third quarter of last year. 


Public-sector settlements eased to 2.8% in the 
third quarter reflecting the influence of public- 
sector wage-restraint programs by the federal 
and most provincial governments. 


Profits up for second consecutive 
quarter 

Corporate profits increased 15.1% in the third 
quarter after a 39.4% advance in the second. 


Chart 1.3 
Profit margins of 
non-financial corporations 


per cent 
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Even with these two gains, however, corporate 
profits remain almost 50% below their peak 
level attained in the first quarter of 1989. Profit 
margins have also improved in the last two 
quarters, but remain near record lows 

(Chart 1.3). The weak financial position of 
corporations is contributing to weak 
investment performance. 


Interest rates fall further 

The 90-day commercial paper rate has fallen 
85 basis points since the end of September. It 
has dropped over 650 basis points from its 
peak in May 1990. The chartered banks’ 
prime lending rate in early December fell to 
an18-year low of 8.0%. 


Canadian short-term rates have fallen faster 
than their U.S. counterparts. The differential 
between Canadian and American 90-day paper 
rates declined throughout the year, and now 
stands at about 280 basis points (Chart 1.4). 


The Canadian dollar continued to strengthen 
against its U.S. counterpart until the first 
week of November, when it hit a peak of 
U.S. $0.8929. It has since fallen to about 
U.S. $0.865. 


Chart 1.4 
Canada-U.S. exchange rate 
versus interest rate spread 
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2. PERSONAL SECTOR 


Chart 2.1 
Change in real consumer 
spending by components 


per cent — annual rate 
14 
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After a very strong rebound in the second 
quarter, consumer spending slowed markedly in 
the third. However, on average, consumer 
spending has increased 4.3% over the last two 
quarters. The significant slowdown in the third 
quarter was largely due to a marginal decline in 
expenditures on goods, following the strong rise 
in the previous quarter. Services expenditures 
continued to increase at a moderate rate in the 
third quarter. 


Chart 2.2 

Change in real consumer 
spending on goods by 
major category 


per cent — annual rate 
40 
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Weak consumer confidence and a decline in real 
disposable income in the third quarter were the 
main factors behind the small decrease in 
purchases of goods. The decline occurred 
entirely in semi-durable purchases, which have 
fallen in seven of the last nine quarters. Durable 
goods purchases continued to rise, but at a more 
modest rate than in the second quarter. This 
slowdown was due largely to much weaker 
growth in motor vehicle sales, particularly in 
August when there were shortages of some 
popular models. Household furniture and 
appliances sales declined marginally following 
strong growth in the previous quarter. The 
growth in non-durable goods purchases also 
eased significantly as a result of declines in the 
consumption of motor fuels. 
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Chart 2.3 


Change in real consumer 
spending on services by 


major category 


per cent — annual rate 
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The growth in all components of services 
expenditures slowed somewhat in the third 


quarter. Spending at restaurants and hotels, a 
component particularly sensitive to changes in 


consumer confidence and real disposable 


income, fell sharply in the quarter — its sixth 


consecutive decline. The “other services” 


component, which includes net expenditures 


abroad, financial and legal services and 


recreational services, increased at a moderate 
but slightly slower pace than in the previous 
quarter. The growth of spending on gross rent 
(imputed and paid}, which is largely dependent 


on the change in the stock of housing, eased 


somewhat. 


Chart 2.4 
Change in 
real disposable income 


per cent — annual rate 
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The slowing in consumer spending in the third 
quarter can be traced largely to a downturn in 
real disposable income. After an increase of 
7.1% in the second quarter due to strong 
growth in unincorporated business income and 
bi-annual GST tax credit payments to 
individuals, real disposable income fell 0.4% in 
the third. At the same time, consumers were 
reluctant to spend out of savings due to weak 
consumer confidence. 
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Chart 2.5 
Conference Board of Canada 
Index of Consumer Attitudes 


index 1961 = 100 
140 


Average 
1961-1991 
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The November 1991 Conference Board Survey 
of Consumer Attitudes showed a very slight 
decrease in consumer confidence in the third 
quarter. The confidence level, however, 
remained well above the trough reached during 
the recent recession. The decline in the third 
quarter was due entirely to consumers’ 
pessimism about whether it was a good time 
to make a major purchase. Confidence about 
employment prospects as well as current and 
future financial situations continued to 
improve. 


Chart 2.6 
The personal savings rate 


per cent of disposable income 
20 
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In the third quarter, personal savings as a 
proportion of disposable income declined 
marginally to 10.9%. The savings rate has 
remained relatively stable over the last year 
despite sharp declines in interest rates and an 
easing in inflation pressures. These factors 
contributed to the significant fall in the savings 
rate coming out of the 1981-82 recession. The 
continued low level of consumer confidence, 
however, has likely largely offset these 
influences on the savings rate recently. 
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Chart 2.7 
Ratio of personal sector balance 
sheet items to disposable income 
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Renewed strength in housing demand helped to 
push the ratio of personal sector debt relative to 
disposable income to a higher level in the third 
quarter. The high mortgage debt-to-income 
ratio, however, is consistent with the 
pronounced upward trend over the past three 
decades. The increase in consumer debt has 
contributed significantly less to the rising 
household debt burden. Because the growth of 
household debt has been incurred largely to 
purchase housing assets which have appreciated 
in value, net wealth (assets minus debt) relative 
to disposable income has continued to rise 
throughout the 1980s. The ratio of net wealth 
to income is currently at its highest level 

on record. 


Chart 2.8 
Interest costs as a share 
of disposable income 


per cent 
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Despite a continued moderate rise in debt, 
lower interest rates have led to a decline in the 
debt-service burden for households in the past 
two quarters. This decline has increased the 
income available for spending on goods and 
services by about $250 per month per 
household. The drop in interest rates in October 
and November combined with the “rollover” of 
existing loans should mean a further easing in 
the debt-service burden. 
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3. HOUSING SECTOR 


Real residential investment increased strongly 


Chart 3.1 in the third quarter (Chart 3.1). This increase 
Change in was mostly due to a very substantial rise in new 
real residential investment housing construction (Chart 3.2), reflecting the 


surge in housing starts in the first two quarters 
of the recovery. Real spending on alterations 
40 and improvements also increased strongly for a 
second consecutive quarter. However, after a 
significant recovery in the first half of the year, 
real estate commissions declined in the third 
quarter as sales of existing houses fell from a 
record level in the second quarter. 


per cent — annual rate 
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Change in real residential investment by category 
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Chart 3.3 
Housing starts in Canada 
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Chart 3.4 
Housing starts by region 
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Housing starts increased significantly for the 
second consecutive quarter to return to near 
pre-recession levels in the third quarter of 1991. 
The increase occurred in both single and 
multiple dwellings, with the gain in multiple 
units largely occurring in semi-detached 
dwellings for the owner-occupied market. On 
average in October and November, housing 
starts rose a further 10,000 units from the third 
quarter level of 181,000 units. 


The rise in housing starts in the third quarter 
was evident in all regions, except in Quebec. 
By contrast, the gain thus far in the fourth 
quarter was led by a sharp rise in Quebec, as 
households took advantage of the “Mon taux, 
mon toit’”” housing program before it expired in 
mid-November. 


Ontario Prairies British 
Columbia 


‘Department of Finance estimates based on urban centres data for October and November. 
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Chart 3.5 
Mortgage interest rates 


per cent 
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The improvement in new housing construction 
activity in the last two quarters was due, in 
large part, to much lower mortgage rates. Since 
mid-1990, the one-and five-year mortgage rates 
have declined 5.75 and 4.35 percentage points, 
respectively. The one-year mortgage rate is 
currently 8.5%, its lowest level since this term 
was introduced in 1980. 


Chart 3.6 

Housing affordability 
(monthly payments as a share 
of disposable income) 


per cent 
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The sharp decline in mortgage rates combined 
with a modest decline in new house prices in 
1990 and early this year led to a sharp 
improvement in new housing affordability. In 
the third quarter, average mortgage payments 
on a newly purchased house as a share of 
household disposable income were at their 
lowest level since the second quarter of 1987. 
This improvement in affordability has 
significantly stimulated the demand 

for housing. 
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Chart 3.7 

Ratio of newly completed 
but unoccupied dwellings 
to the stock of housing 


per cent 
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Strong demand for new houses relative to 
housing starts resulted in a sharp decline in the 
inventory of newly-completed-but-unoccupied 
single-family units in the first half of 1991. This 
brought the inventory of single units to the 
stock of housing to its average level in the 
1980s. Since then, single-family housing starts 
have approximately equalled demand. On the 
other hand, the inventory of multiple units 
relative to the stock of housing has remained 
high in recent months. These large inventories 
of multiple units were concentrated in 
condominium units, resulting in new housing 
construction being slow in this segment of the 
market. Based on current absorption rates, the 
supply of condominium multiple units was 
12.8 months in September compared with 

5.8 months for rental multiple dwelling units. 


Chart 3.8 
Sales of existing houses 
in Canada! 
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' Multiple Listing Service data are seasonally adjusted by the 
Department of Finance. August is an estimate based on the 
growth of sales in the 25 largest cities. 


In September and October, sales of existing 
houses fell back to average levels in the 1980s, 
after reaching record levels in April. The 
strength in sales in the middle of the year was 
largely related to a surge of first-time buyers 
who had been kept out of the market previously 
due to a lack of affordable houses, particularly 
in the Toronto and Vancouver areas. The 
declines in sales since mid-year have also been 
largest in Ontario and British Columbia. 


The recent weakness in the resale market 
contributed to a decline in prices of existing 
houses. In October, resale prices were 7% lower 
than the peak reached last May. 
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4. BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND INVENTORIES 


Chart 4.1 


per cent — annual rate 


_Change in real business fixed investment 
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Business fixed investment continues to be 
weak, with the exception of energy-related 
spending. Business fixed investment fell 4.2% 
in the third quarter following a small decline in 
the second quarter. Expenditure on machinery 
and equipment fell 2.4%. The entire decline 
was due to sales of used aircraft to foreign 
customers. In the national accounts framework, 
this transaction was treated as a decline in 
investment and an increase in exports. 


1 
Non-residential construction | 
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Non-residential construction declined for the 
sixth consecutive quarter (6.9%). Non- 
residential construction spending continues 

to be impeded by over-capacity — especially of 
commercial space — as building construction 
continued to decline. This drop was partly 
offset by growth in engineering construction, 
which includes spending on dams, transmission 
lines and pipelines. 
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Chart 4.2 
Capacity utilization rate! 


per cent 
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1 Non-farm goods sector. 


In the non-energy sector, increased production, 
along with a small increase in the capital stock, 
resulted in the second consecutive increase in 
the capacity utilization rate. Despite this 
increase, capacity utilization remains low and is 
hindering non-energy investment. The capacity 
utilization rate in the energy sector, on the 
other hand, increased significantly in 1986 and 
1987 and has remained relatively stable 

since then. 


Chart 4.3 
Real business investment 
share of GDP 


per cent 
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In the third quarter, non-residential business 
investment as a share of GDP fell slightly to 
12.9%. However, this ratio has remained above 
its average through the 1980s. Significant 
energy investment in recent quarters has offset 
some of the weakness in non-energy 
investment. Projects such as the development 
of the Caroline gas fields and Hibernia are 
expected to continue to support investment 
into 1993. 
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Chart 4.4 
Profit margins 
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Resource-sector profit margins rose in the third 
quarter. An increase in petroleum and natural 
gas operating profits, resulting from higher 
mineral fuels prices and lower operating 
expenses, more than offset declines in other 
resource industries. The wood and paper 
industry continues to be hard hit by weak 
demand and sharp declines in forest product 
prices. Profit margins in this industry were 
negative for the fourth consecutive quarter and 
have been on a downward trend since 1987. 
Excluding the resource and utilities sectors, 
margins increased to 4.1%. This was the second 
consecutive increase; nevertheless, margins 
remain more than 30% below their peak at the 
end of 1988. 
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Debt-to-equity ratios for all non-financial 
industries have risen substantially since 1988. 
The increase was particularly sharp in the 
utilities sector. Excluding the resource and 
utilities sectors, the debt-to-equity ratio was 
virtually unchanged at 1.37 in the third quarter, 
well below its previous peak of 1.53. 
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Chart 4.6 
Real business inventory investment 


billions of 1986 dollars — annual rate 
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Total inventories declined $444 million in the non-farm inventories, accumulations in 
third quarter. As this followed a decline of wholesale trade partially offset continued 
$4.1 billion in the second quarter, the decumulations in manufacturing inventories. 
corresponding swing in inventory investment The third quarter marked the seventh 
($3.6 billion) contributed 2.6 percentage points consecutive decline in manufacturing 
to growth. Farm inventories were virtually inventories. 


unchanged in the third quarter. With respect to 


Chart 4.7 
Real business inventory investment, non-farm 
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5. GOVERNMENT SECTOR 


The federal deficit (CIEA basis) during the first 


Chart 5.1 three quarters of 1991 stood at $32 billion, an 

Federal deficit increase of $11.8 billion over the same period in 

(CIEA basis) 1990 (Chart 5.1). 

muons 0) dolals Total revenues were 1.9% above their year 

35 earlier level (Chart 5.2). The recession’s impact 
on corporate profits has been the largest factor 

30 accounting for weak revenue growth as 
corporate taxes declined 16.2%. Personal 

29 direct taxes rose 2.1%, as personal income 
increased 4.5%. 

20 
Total expenditures increased 9.6% in the first 

15 three quarters of 1991. Transfers to persons 
increased 20.1% reflecting the impact of the 

v recession on unemployment insurance benefits 
and the quarterly low-income GST credit. 

° “Other” expenditures advanced 29.3% due in 
large measure to the small business GST 

- bo transitional grant and the GST housing rebates. 
three 
quarters 
Chart 5.2 


Change in federal government 
revenues and expenditures in the first three quarters of 1991 
(CIEA basis) 
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In the first three quarters of 1991, the 


Chart 5.3 consolidated budget deficit for the provincial- 
Provincial-local governments local-hospital (PLH) sector increased to 

and hospitals’ deficit $10.3 billion (Chart 5.3) compared with a deficit 
(CIEA basis) of $1.7 billion in the same period in 1990. This 


deterioration reflected slow growth in revenues, 
but also strong growth in expenditures, 

12 particularly transfers to persons. Growth in 
total PLH revenues was led by a 4.5% increase 
in indirect taxes, partly offset by a sharp decline 
in corporate direct taxes. Transfers to persons 
led the advance (12.1%) in expenditure growth, 
due largely to an increase of 18.9% in social 
assistance payments. 


billions of dollars 
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Chart 5.4 
Change in provincial-local governments and hospitals 
revenues and expenditures in the first three quarters of 1991 
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6. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The current account deficit increased 
Chart 6.1 $6.9 billion to a record high of $28.8 billion in 
The current account deficit the third quarter. The increase was attributable 
for the most part to a drop of $7.3 billion in the 
merchandise trade surplus, a large part of which 
occurred in September. 


billions of dollars — annual rate 
30 


The services balance also deteriorated, in part 
due to increased spending by Canadians 
travelling abroad. Higher dividend receipts led 
to a slight improvement in the investment 
income balance. A decline in transfers abroad 
by Canadian residents caused the transfers 
balance to improve. 
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Chart 6.2 
Current account balance by component 
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Chart 6.3 
Change in real 
exports and imports 


per cent — annual rate 
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Real exports and imports registered their second 
consecutive large increases in the third quarter. 
Real merchandise exports rose 12.4%, while 
imports surged 30.6%, the largest increase since 
the fourth quarter of 1987. Export growth would 
likely have been even stronger had the U.S. 
economy not been so weak. The resulting 
deterioration in the real merchandise trade 
balance subtracted 3.8 percentage points from 
GDP growth in the third quarter. 


Increased expenditures by Canadians travelling 
abroad led to an increase in imports of services. 
Exports of services were also up slightly. 


Chart 6.4 

Increase in real exports 
and imports by category, 
third quarter 1991 
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The increase in real exports in the third quarter 
was mainly accounted for by automotive 
products, machinery and equipment and 
industrial products (for example, mineral 
products, lumber, and so on). Automotive 
products accounted for 73% of the total 
increase in exports in the second and third 
quarters. 


Although all categories of imports were up in 
the third quarter, the major factor in the overall 
increase was imports of automobile products, 
which accounted for one-third of the total 
increase. Machinery and equipment imports 
also rose in the third quarter. 


Chart 6.5 
Canada’s merchandise terms of trade 
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The deterioration in Canada’s nominal trade 
balance reflects not only a decline in the real 
balance but also a weakening in the 
merchandise terms of trade. The third quarter 
saw the terms of trade fall 6.4%, due mainly to 
a drop of 6.4% in the export price index. 


The third-quarter fall in the terms of trade 
marks a continuation of a trend that began in 
early 1989. 
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Chart 6.6 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
commodity price index! 
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1 Components are weighted by their share in 
Canadian exports. 


To a large extent, the weakness in the price of 
Canada’s exports reflects the marked decline in 
the international prices of many of the raw 
commodities which form an important 
component of Canada’s exports. Non-oil 
commodity prices are down 22.8% since a 
peak in the first quarter of 1989. 


A major cause of weak international 
commodity prices has been the slowdown in 
many of the major industrial economies since 
the beginning of 1989. The prices of many 
minerals have fallen due to increased supplies 
from the Soviet Union. Prices of many 
agricultural products are low as a result of the 
“subsidy war” being fought by the European 
Community and the United States. 
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7. OUTPUT 


Chart 7.1 
Real GDP at factor cost 
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Real GDP at factor cost rose 0.7% in the third 
quarter — markedly slower than the 6.4% 
growth recorded in the second quarter. While 
the output of goods-producing industries grew 
5.2% in the third quarter, service-producing 
industries contracted 1.4%. Finance and real 
estate, retail trade, government services and 
transportation industries had the largest 
declines. 


Of the 3.0% output loss during the recession, 
1.7 percentage points were recovered between 
the January trough and September 1991. 


Chart 7.2 

Real GDP at factor cost: 
selected service industries 
January 1989 = 100 
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The third-quarter decline in service-sector 
output was largely due to a 4.7% decline in 
finance and real estate and a 2.6% fall in retail 
trade. The decline in finance and real estate 
resulted mainly from the fall in real estate 
commissions which accompanied the third- 
quarter decline in resales of existing homes. 
Despite a small contraction in September, 
wholesale trade showed the greatest strength of 
all service industries, expanding 9.8% in the 
third quarter. Since its trough in January, 
wholesale trade has grown strongly while retail 
trade has remained depressed. 
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Chart 7.3 

Real GDP at factor cost: 
selected goods industries 
January 1989 = 100 
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Weakness in the manufacturing sector began 
almost a year earlier than in most other goods- 
producing industries and resulted in a peak-to- 
trough output loss of nearly 15%. However, 
since its trough in March 1991, the 
manufacturing industry has recovered more 
than 4 percentage points of this loss with 
output continuing on a strong upward trend. 
Primary industries (agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, logging and forestry and mining) fared 
somewhat better in 1990 although output 
remained on a downward trend into 1991. 


Chart 7.4 
Real GDP at factor cost: 
construction industry 
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Growth in the construction industry averaged 
7.9% at an annual rate in the second and third 
quarters. However, the growth was entirely due 
to residential construction which expanded 
26.3%. Non-residential building construction 
(commercial, institutional and industrial) 
continued its decline begun in early 1990 due 
to excess capacity. In contrast, other non- 
residential construction activity (which 
includes energy-related and engineering 
construction) rose in the first half of 1991 but 
fell off somewhat in August and September. 
This component accounts for around one-half 
of total construction output. 
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8. LABOUR MARKET 


Chart 8.1 
The unemployment rate 
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Despite a modest rise in employment, Canada’s 
unemployment rate is down only slightly after 
eight months of recovery. At 10.3% in 
November, it was one percentage point above 
its average in the 1980s. Since February, 
employment has grown by 52,000. However, 
77,000 people entered the labour force over the 
same period, leaving the total number of 
unemployed people slightly higher. 


Chart 8.2 
Quarterly employment growth 


per cent — annual rate 
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Employment has grown slowly since a 
noticeable gain in the second quarter. Average 
employment growth in October and November 
was little changed from the slow pace set in the 
third quarter, with a November loss offsetting 
gains in the previous two months. 
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Chart 8.3 
Growth in 
full- and part-time employment 
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The modest growth in total employment in 
Canada, however, does not fully reflect the 
improvement in the labour market. All recent 
employment growth was in full-time work, 
while part-time employment contracted. 
Full-time employment grew 96,000 from 
August to November, resulting in the first 
noticeable quarterly increase since mid-1989. 


Chart 8.4 
Employment growth by region 
from February to November 1991 


per cent 
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Geographically, employment gains since the 
February trough in employment have occurred 
in British Columbia and the two provinces that 
posted the largest declines in employment 
during the last recession — Ontario and Quebec. 
British Columbia continued its strong 
performance since 1987 with a 2.5% increase 
from February to November. Employment 

rose 0.7% in Ontario and 0.5% in Quebec. 
Employment declined in the Atlantic and 
Prairie regions. 
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Chart 8.5 
Quarterly real output per worker 
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1 GDP at factor cost per worker. 


The slow pace of employment growth early in 
this recovery largely reflects better utilization of 
current staff who were not fully utilized during 
the recession. This has caused a sharp cyclical 
rebound in output per worker that carried it 
above its previous peak by the second quarter of 
1991. Average real output per worker rose 2.5% 
at annual rates from the fourth quarter of 1990 
to the third quarter of 1991. 


However, aggregate productivity growth over 
the period has been held back by faster-than- 
average employment growth in low- 
productivity industries. When the industry mix 
of employment is held constant, productivity 
increased at a 3.2% annual rate in the last 
three quarters. 


Chart 8.6 

Output per worker 

in industries with 

high labour productivity 
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Recent labour productivity increases have been 
most prominent in high-productivity industries, 
that is, those where productivity is at least 

20% above the economy-wide average. These 
industries, which form about 20% of 
employment and include the oil and gas sector, 
electrical products manufacturing and others, 
have had an annualized increase of 8.7% in 
output per worker since the last quarter of 1990. 
In contrast, average productivity per worker 

has grown much slower in the remaining 
industries. 
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9, PRICES AND WAGES 


Chart 9.1 

CPI inflation rate — all items 
per cent 
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Inflation has eased substantially in recent 
months. The 12-month rate fell to 4.2% in 
November, two percentage points lower than 
six months earlier. 


Canada’s recent inflation performance is better 
measured by the three-month rate because it 
does not reflect the one-time rise in the level of 
prices associated with the introduction of the 
GST. For the three months ended in November, 
the CPI rose at an annual rate of less than 1%. 


Chart 9.2 
CPI Inflation rate, 
goods and services 


per cent — year over year 
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Increases in the CPI for goods have moderated 
significantly. The 12-month rate has fallen from 
6% in June to 3.2% in November. Inflation has 
been consistently higher for services, but the 
trend is similar, with inflation falling from 
6.7% in June to 5.3% in November. The 

sharp increase in January 1991 reflects the 
introduction of the GST. 
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Chart 9.3 
CPI excluding food and energy 
Canada-U.S. comparison 
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Recently Canada’s inflation performance has 
been slightly better than that of the United 
States. In November, the three-month 
underlying inflation rate was 2.5% in Canada 

as opposed to 3.7% in the United States. In both 
countries inflation has eased relative to 1990 
due to weak aggregate demand. 


Chart 9.4 
Fixed-weighted average hourly 
earnings in Canada and the U.S. 


per cent — year over year 
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Wage costs, on the other hand, are still 
increasing faster in Canada than in the United 
States. Despite a more marked easing of wage 
pressures in Canada, wage increases are still 
14 percentage points higher than in the United 
States. In the third quarter, fixed-weighted 
average hourly earnings increased 5.3% in 
Canada, while the comparable U.S. wage 
measure increased only 3.8%. 


The discrepancy between price and wage 
inflation in Canada has severe implications for 
profit margins, which remain near record lows. 
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Chart 9.5 
Total wage settlements 
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Data on wage settlements provide a preview of 
future wage inflation. Total wage settlements 
eased sharply to just over 3% in the second and 


third quarters and fell further to 2% in October. 


Private-sector settlements have been declining 
steadily for a year, largely in response to weak 
economic conditions and lower inflation 
expectations. The increase was 4.2% in the 
third quarter and 2.4% in October, down from 
a peak of 6.5% a year earlier. 


Chart 9.6 

Private- and public-sector 
wage settlements 

effective annual per cent increase 
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The decline in public-sector settlements has 
been more substantial. From over 6% in the 
first quarter, settlements fell to 2.8% in the 
third quarter and 2.0% in October. The recent 
declines reflect wage-restraint programs in most 
provinces and at the federal level. 


Recently, both Ontario and Alberta have 
instituted wage freezes for members of 
Parliament and senior officials. In Ontario, 
however, public-sector settlements are still 
above the national average. Prince Edward 
Island announced salary rollbacks in November 
that will be in place until March 30. The British 
Columbia government has plans to dismantle 
its wage-restraint program in the spring. 
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10. FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Chart 10.1 
Prime rate and 90-day commercial 
paper rate, Canada 
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After declining slightly over the third quarter, 
short-term interest rates fell more sharply in the 
fourth quarter. The 90-day commercial paper 
rate was 7.53% on December 20, down 85 basis 
points from its level at the end of the third 
quarter. Except for a brief period in March 1987, 
90-day commercial paper rates are at their 
lowest levels since February 1978. 


The chartered banks’ prime rate continued to 
ease over the fourth quarter of 1991. The prime 
rate fell five times during the quarter, by a total 
of 14 percentage points. The prime rate, at 
8.0%, is at its lowest level in over 18 years; the 
spread between Canadian and U.S. prime rates 
has fallen from 475 basis points at the 1990 
peak to 50 basis points at present. 


Chart 10.2 

Short-term interest rates 
(three-month eurocurrency 
deposit rates) 


per cent — as of December 19, 1991 
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Source: Financial Times of London. 


Canadian short-term interest rates have fallen 
more than 64% percentage points from their peak 
in May 1990. As a result, Canadian short-term 
interest rates, as measured by three-month 
eurocurrency rates, are now significantly lower 
than those of major European countries. Among 
the G-7 countries, only U.S. and Japanese 
short-term rates are below their Canadian 
counterpart. 
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Chart 10.3 
Canadian and U.S. corporate 
long-term bond yields 


per cent 
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Canadian long-term bond rates, as measured by 
the Scotia-McLeod weighted long-term bond 
yield average, also fell over the fourth quarter. 
On December 18, the average yield on long- 
term Canadian corporate bonds was 10.18%, 
down 36 basis points from the average yield at 
the end of September. U.S. yields, as measured 
by Moody’s corporate bond industrial average, 
fell 20 basis points, to 8.78%, over this period. 
Hence, the spread between Canadian and U.S. 
long-term bond yields fell from 156 basis points 
at the end of September to 140 basis points. 


Chart 10.4 
Canadian government securities 
yield curve for selected dates 
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While interest rates on Canadian government 
debt securities of all maturities have fallen 
since May 1990, short-term rates have eased 
more than long-term interest rates. Hence, the 
yield curve for Canadian government securities 
steepened. After having been negatively sloped 
for almost two and a half years, the yield curve 
became positively sloped in February 1991 as 
easing monetary conditions affected short-term 
interest rates more. 


The yield curve continued to steepen over the 
fourth quarter. On December 18, 1991, the 
difference between the average yield on long- 
term (ten years and more) government bonds 
and three-month Treasury bills was 172 basis 
points compared with a spread of 120 basis 
points at the end of the third quarter. 
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Chart 10.5 Chart 10.6 
Foreign price of the TSE and Dow Jones indexes 
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ker eb North American equity markets were volatile 
In spite of declining interest rates, the Canadian —_ yer most of 1991, but on average did not 


dollar rose steadily against its U.S. counterpart increase much after the run-up in late-January 

from late-July until November 1, 1991, whenit in the wake of the Persian Gulf War. Both the 

reached a recent peak of U.S. $0.8929. Since Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 

then, the dollar has eased to U.S. $0.8651 on Industrials (TSE 300} and the Dow Jones 

December 20. Industrial Average (DJIA) rose sharply in 
October, but then fell back on fears of weaker 

Overseas currencies, particularly the Japanese than expected economic growth. 


yen and the Deutschemark, have been 
relatively strong recently. This is evident in the 
continued fall of the G-9 index, a currency 
index of Canada’s nine largest trading partners 
excluding the United States, over the fourth 
quarter. On December 20, the G-9 index was 
down about 14% from its peak in July 1991. 
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Chart 10.7 
Growth in monetary aggregates 
1989 to 1991 


per cent — three-month moving average 
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M1 growth continued to slow on a three-month 


moving-average basis in the second-half of 1991. 


M1 growth in October was 1.3%, down from a 
recent peak of 9.3% in December 1990. The 
sharp fall in M1 growth in October may have 
been caused by a sharp decline in the float — the 
amount of money moving through the financial 
clearing system — which would automatically 
be corrected in the next few months as the 
money clears. However, M1 growth in 
November (3.0%) was also slow. M2 growth in 
November was 4.7%, down from a recent peak 
of 11.4% growth in January 1991. 


Chart 10.8 
Growth in credit aggregates 
1989 to 1991 


per cent — three-month moving average 
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Credit growth has been slowing over the last 
two years. Indeed, on a three-month moving- 
average basis, consumer credit growth, which 
became negative in August, contracted again in 
September. Business credit growth has risen 
recently after contracting slightly at the trough 
in July. Mortgage credit growth fell from its 
heady pace of the mid-1980s, but has recently 
stabilized. 
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11. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF UNIT LABOUR 
COSTS IN MANUFACTURING 


Given Canada’s open economy, competitiveness is essential to maintaining the 
standard of living of Canadians. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes annually an international comparative study of unit labour costs in the 
manufacturing sector of industrial countries. The most recent study, which 
includes data for 1990, was published in August.’ These data are a frequently used 
indicator of international competitiveness. 


Unit labour cost measures the cost of the labour required to produce a unit of 
output. Unit labour cost growth is the difference between growth in hourly 
compensation” and the growth in labour productivity. Consequently, large wage 
increases do not by themselves impede competitiveness if matched by productivity 
increases. 


Developments in domestic currency terms are important, but changes in the value 
of a country’s currency can also affect its costs relative to those of other countries. 
To be fully comparable, therefore, the change in unit labour costs in each country 
must be converted to a common currency. The Bureau of Labor Statistics converts 
the individual unit labour cost measures to U.S. dollars. 


Changes in competitiveness, as measured by unit labour costs, reflect changes in 
three factors: productivity, compensation costs, and exchange rates. 


This report shows that Canada’s performance in manufacturing unit labour costs in 
the 1980s is a cause for concern. From 1979 to 1990, Canada had the largest 
increase in unit labour costs in the G-7. The rise in Canadian costs relative to those 
of its principal trading partners was not due to a rise in the value of the Canadian 
dollar. The appreciation of the Canadian dollar relative to its U.S. counterpart in 
the latter half of the 1980s merely offset the depreciation from 1979 to 1986. 
Moreover, the Canadian dollar depreciated on balance against the currencies of the 
other G-7 countries. 


The reason that costs in Canadian manufacturing increased faster than those in 
other countries is that Canada had the slowest rate of growth of productivity in the 
G-7. Yet, compensation in Canadian manufacturing grew faster than in the United 
States and at about the same rate as in the other G-7 countries. 


' Bureau of Labor Statistics, International Comparisons of Manufacturing Productivity and Unit Labor Cost 
Trends, 1990, United States Department of Labor, Washington, August 1991. 


e Compensation costs include wages, salaries, supplementary employer payments for social security and 
other employer-financed benefit plans. 
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CHANGE IN COMPETITIVENESS IN 1990 


In 1990, manufacturing unit labour costs in Canada increased faster than in the 
United States but not as fast as in the other G-7° members. 


Output per hour rose slightly more in Canada than in the United States in 1990 
(Chart 11.1). The increase in Canada’s productivity reflected a 6.5% decrease in the 
number of hours worked and a 4% decline in production, the largest decreases 
experienced by any of the G-7 members in these areas. Canadian compensation, 
however, rose twice as fast as in the United States, so that unit labour costs 
expressed in domestic currency rose 4.1% in Canada as opposed to 0.7% in the 
United States.* 


Chart 11.1 
Rate of growth of manufacturing unit labour cost and its 
components in Canada, the U.S. and other G-7 countries, 1990 
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The increase in the value of the Canadian dollar reinforced this effect. Canadian 
unit labour costs, evaluated in U.S. dollars, rose 5.7% compared with a 0.7% 
increase in U.S. costs. This was the fifth consecutive year that Canada’s position 
worsened relative to the United States. 


In comparison with the other members of the G-7, however, Canada’s competitive 
situation improved in 1990. The improvement was due entirely to a fall in the 
value of the Canadian dollar against the currencies of these countries. There was 
little difference between Canada and the other G-7 countries in productivity and 
compensation growth. The Canadian dollar, however, fell 3.4% relative to the 


3 The G-7 consists of Canada, the United States, Japan, France, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom. 


* See the appendix for an international comparison of hourly compensation rates. 
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currencies of the other G-7 members. As a result, common currency unit 
labour costs rose 3.3% less in Canada than in the weighted average” of the other 
G-7 members. 


TRENDS IN RELATIVE COSTS OVER THE 1979-1990 PERIOD 


Developments in a single year are unlikely to change a country’s competitive 
situation markedly. To provide some perspective for the 1990 results, unit 
labour costs were also looked at for the period since the last major oil price 
increase in 1979. 


Chart 11.2 shows the average annual growth rate in unit labour cost and its 
components over the 1979-1990 period. On average over the period, Canadian unit 
labour costs in U.S. dollars rose 3.3 percentage points faster in each year than did 
USS. costs (5.4% versus 2.1%). Notice, however, that the difference between 
Canadian and U.S. unit labour cost increases is the same whether measured in 
domestic or U.S currency terms. In other words, over the whole of this period, the 
effect of the exchange rate was neutral. The rise in the value of the Canadian dollar 
from 1986 to 1991 almost exactly offset the depreciation from 1979 to 1986 (See 
charts 11.3 and 11.4, which show the evolution of unit labour costs and the 
exchange rate over the 1979-1990 period). Canada’s increased unit labour costs 
relative to the United States are attributable, in approximately equal measure, to 
weaker growth in productivity and faster growth in hourly compensation rates in 
Canada than in the United States. 


Chart 11.2 
Rate of growth of manufacturing unit labour cost and its 
components in Canada, the U.S. and other G-7 countries, 1979-1990 
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P Weightings were established by the Bank of Canada based on bilateral commercial trade. 
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Chart 11.3 
Unit labour costs in the manufacturing sector 
in Canada and the United States 
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Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chart 11.4 
Canada-U.S. exchange rate 
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Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart 11.5 
Unit labour costs in the manufacturing sector in 
Canada and in the other G-7 countries (excluding the U.S.) 
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Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chart 11.6 
Canadian rate of exchange versus the other G-7 countries 
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Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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In relation to the other G-7 members, Canadian manufacturing is also much less 
competitive now than it was in the late 1970s (Chart 11.2). This loss of 
competitiveness is due entirely to Canada’s lower productivity growth rate. The 
growth in compensation was almost the same throughout the 1979-1990 period 
(Chart 11.5). As a result, unit labour costs measured in domestic currency terms 
increased 2.6 percentage points a year faster in Canada than in the other G-7 
countries. However, the Canadian dollar depreciated against the currencies of the 
other G-7 countries over the 1979-1990 period (Chart 11.6). As a result, the 
difference in average annual unit labour cost growth, evaluated in U.S. dollars, 
was 1.5 percentage points. 


THE TREND IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING PRODUCTIVITY 
Chart 11.7 shows the evolution of productivity in the Canadian manufacturing 
sector compared with that in the other G-7 countries since the 1960s. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, productivity grew faster in Canada than in the United States and the 
United Kingdom but slower than in the other G-7 members. Chart 11.7 also shows 
that labour productivity growth in the manufacturing sector slowed down in the 
1970s in all countries relative to the 1960s. 


In the 1980s, the United States and the United Kingdom succeeded in improving 
their productivity growth rate. In Canada, on the other hand, productivity growth 
continued to decelerate, leaving Canada with the lowest growth rate of all G-7 
members during the 1980s. 


Chart 11.7 
Output per hour in manufacturing — G-7 countries 
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The above analysis demonstrates clearly that the root cause of Canada’s 
deteriorating labour cost competitiveness since 1979 is growth in compensation in 
excess of productivity growth. Restoring competitiveness will require getting costs 
in line with those in other countries. The key, however, to maintaining 


competitiveness while raising the relative living standard of Canadians is strong 
productivity growth. 


APPENDIX 


The table below is taken from another study by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the hourly compensation costs, in U.S. dollars, in thirty countries in 
1975, 1980 and 1985-1990.° 


The table shows, among other things, that the hourly wage in the manufacturing 
sector in Canada was $1.11 or 7.5% higher than in the United States in 1990. In 
relation to the weighted average of the other G-7 countries ($14.47), hourly 
compensations in Canada were $1.47 or 10.2% higher in 1990. 


Hourly compensation in U.S. dollars 
of the manufacturing sector in G-7 member countries 


Countries 

or regions 1975 1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Canada 5.79 8.37 10.80 11.00 11.96 13.56 14.86 15.94 
Western Germany 6.35 12.30 9.56 13.29 16.91 18.04 173 21.30 
United States 6.36 9.84 12.96 13.27 13.40 13.85 14.28 14.83 
Japan 3.05 5.61 6.43 9.31 10.83 12.80 12.03 12.84 
France 4.52 8.94 1 Oe 10.27 12.42 12.96 12.60 18.23 
Italy 4.65 8.00 1 Se 9.91 12.14 12.89 13.26 16.29 
United Kingdom 3.32 7.43 6.19 7.54 8.97 10.46 10.43 12.42 
Weighted average’ 

G-7 5.99 9.36 12.08 12.68 13.12 13.73 14.07 14.77 
G-7 excluding 

the United States 3.85 7.49 7.00 9.62 11.54 13.06 12.90 14.47 


5 Bureau of Labor Statistics, International Comparisons of Hourly Compensation Costs for Production 
Workers in Manufacturing, United States Department of Labor, Washington, May 1991, p.7. 


’ Weightings are established by the Bank of Canada based on Canada’s bilateral trade exchanges. 
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